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JHE strategic position of the Greek and 
‘| Turkish armies in the late campaign 
was but little more complicated than the 
strategic position of two football teams 
when they are lined up for a scrimmage. 
When the game began, the Greeks had 
possession of the ball, and they rushed it 
into Turkish territory, where they lost it 
almost immediately on a fumble, and af 
ter that the Turks drove them rapidly 
down the field, going around their ends 
and breaking through their centre very 
much as they pleased. 

The Greeks were outnumbered three to 
one, but there are many people who 
think that they would have run away 
even had the number of men on both 
sides been equal. There is, however, no 
way of proving that they would have 
done this, while it can be proved that 
they were outnumbered, and were nearly 
always for that reason attacked as strong- 
ly on the flank as in the front. This fact 
should be placed to their credit side in 
summing up their strange conduct. If 
an eleven from Princeton played three 
elevens from Yale at the same time, one 
can see that the game would hardly be in- 
teresting; and to carry out the simile still 
further, and then to drop it, it was as 
though this Princeton eleven was un- 
trained, and had no knowledge of tricks 
nor of team-play, and absolutely no re- 
gard for its captain as a captain. 

It is a question whether the chief trouble 
with the Greeks is not that they are too 
democratic to make good soldiers. and too 
independent to submit to being led by any 
one from either the council-chamber or 
the field. Perhaps the most perfect ex- 
ample of pure democracy that exists any- 
where in the world is found among the 
Greeks to-day—a state of equality the like 
of which is not to be found with us nor 
in the republic of France. Each Greek 
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thinks and acts independently, and re- 
spects his neighbor's opinion just as long 
as his neighbor agrees with him. The 
King sits in cafés and chats with his sub- 
jects, and they buy the wine he sells and 
the asparagus he grows, and in return he 
purchases their mutton. My courier, who 
was a hotel runner, used to shake hands 
with the Minister of War and the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, and they called him 
by his first name, and seemed very glad to 
meet him; newsboys in Athens argued 
together as to what the concert of the 
powers might do next; and private sol- 
diers travelled first class and discussed 
the war with their officers during the 
journey in the most affable and friendly 
manner. The country was like a huge 
debating society. When these men were 
called out to act as soldiers, almost every 
private had his own idea as to how the 
war should be conducted; he had a map 
of the country in his canvas bag; and as 
his idea not infrequently clashed with the 
ideas of his superiors, there were occa- 
sional moments of confusion. The fact 
that his officers wore a few more stars on 
their collars than he did, and were called 
eolonel or major, did not impress him in 
the least. He regarded such distinctions 
as mere descriptive phrases intended to 
designate one man from another, just as 
streets are named differently in order 
to distinguish them, and he continued 
to act and to think for himself, as had 
been his habit. On the march to Domo- 
kos three privates argued with a major, 
who was old enough to have been the 
father of all of them, as to whether or 
not they should leave the camp to fill 
their canteens. The major stamped his 
feet and threw his hands above his head 
and expostulated frantically, and they 
soothed him, and tried to persuade him by 
various arguments that he was unreason- 
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able. They treated him respectfully, 
probably on account of his years, but 
they showed him clearly that they con- 
sidered his premises erroneous and his 
position illogical. 

[It may be argued that discipline is not 
the most essential quality in a soldier, 
and that sometimes natural-born fight- 
ing-men, with the advantage of greater 
numbers, can defeat trained veterans. 
3ut the Greeks were neither born fight- 
ers nor trained soldiers. The Soudan- 
ese, and the head-hunters of Borneo, and 
Irishmen, are good examples of born 
fighting-men; they follow it as a form 
of excitement, and enjoy it as a pastime. 
Irish Americans who go up the Hudson 
in barges to a political picnic always mix 
fighting with the other diversions of the 
day. A German, on the contrary, is not 
instinetively a fighting-man, but, owing 
to geographical and political reasons, it 
has been found necessary to train him 
to be a soldier; and so, while he prefers, 
when he goes on a picnic, to listen to 
music and to drink beer to pounding his 
best friend, he is, when in the field, prob- 
ably the most perfect fighting-machine of 
our time. His brain works as part of a 
company, and his legs move as part of a 
regiment. He does not control the ma- 
chine, the machine moves him. In Greece 
every soldier was a little machine by 
himself, and when he decided that it was 
time to turn and run, there was no fa- 
miliar elbow-touch to remind him that 
he was not alone. He was sure he was 
just as intelligent as any one else, and 
quite as able to tell when the critical mo- 
ment had arrived, and so naturally it ar- 
rived very often 

This does not mean that all the Greeks 
were cowards. That would be an ex- 
ceedingly absurd thing to suggest. Some 
of them, officers and men alike, showed 
admirable calmness and courage, and an 
excellent knowledge of what they had 
to do. But a great many of them knew 
little of campaigning and nothing of 
figiting. A boy in the States who has 
eamped out for one simmer in the Ad- 
irondacks would know better how to 
eare for the Greek soldiers in the field 
than did half of their officers, who had 
learned what they knew of war around 
the cafés in Athens. I was with one 
regiment in which almost every man 
started for the field in perfectly new shoes. 
The result was that within five hours or 


sooner half of them were walking bar 
foot, and when we came to the first wats 
tank, these men ran ahead and stuck the 
bleeding feet into the cool water. an 
stamped it full of mud, and made it qui 
impossible for any of their comrades {; 
fill their thirsty canteens. Whenever wy 
came to water, instead of holding t 
men back and sending a detail on ahead 
to guard the well, and then calling up a 
few men from each cormpany to fill the 
canteens for the majority, there was a 
Ways a stampede of this sort, and the 
water was wasted and much time lost 
These are little things, but they illustrate 
as well as more important blunders liow 
ignorantly the men were handled. 

Too many of the Greeks, also, went forth 
to war with a most exaggerated idea of tie 
ease with which a Turkish regiment can 
be slauglitered or made to run away, and 
when they found that very few Turks 
were killed, and that none of them ran 
away, the surprise at the discovery quite 
upset them,and they became panic-strick 
en, and there was the rout to Larissa i) 
consequence. The rout to Larissa was 
as actual a disaster for the Greeks as bad 
ammunition would have been, or an epi- 
demic of fever among the troops. We 
can remember how the fire in the Charity 
Bazar in Paris affected the Parisians for 
weeks after it had occurred, and made 
them fearful of entering public places of 
amusement, and that the size of audiences 
on account of it suffered all over tle 
world. A similar terror lay back in the 
mind of each Greek soldier. He felt that 
what one Greek had done he might do. 
He remembered how his comrades had 
hurled their arms away from them, how 
they rode each other down, and how their 
own artillery left a line of dead and 
wounded Greeks behind it in its flight. 
Instead of assuring himself, in lack of 
any evidence to the contrary, that he was 
going to stand and fall in his own foot- 
prints, he was haunted with doubts of his 
courage. ‘‘Am I going to run, as they 
did at Larissa?” he asked himself repeat- 
edly, and he was considering to what 
point he could retreat, instead of observ- 
ing the spot in the landscape to which he 
would advance. He kept his fingers feel- 
ing and probing at the pulse of his cour- 
age, instead of pressing them on the ham- 
mer of his rifle. If it be possible to in- 
spire men to deeds of bravery by calling 
upon them to remember Marathon,or Wa- 
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terloo, or the Alamo. it is easy to under 
stand that the word Larissa, even though 
it were whispered by a camp fire at mid- 
night, might produce an opposite result. 
Many people believe that a true under- 
standing of the Greek campaign depends 
upon an acquaintance with the letters 
which passed between the King and his 
royal relatives in the courts of Europe. 
Without them 
much the secret 
not 
served to 
war. 


no one can how 
orders he 
received from Powers 
influence the the 


The Greek soldiers, at one time at 
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conduct of 
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least, were undoubtedly of the opinion 
that they had been deceived and betrayed 
by the King at the demands of the Pow 

ers, and that their commander-in-chief, 
the Crown- Prince, had received orders 
not to give battle, but to retreat contin 

ually. This feeling was as strong among 
the people in the towns and cities as it 
was among the soldiers in the fields, and 
por.raits and photographs of the royal 
family were defaced and thrown out into 
the street, and in Athens a mob led by a 
Deputy marched upon the palace to assas 
sinate the King, after having helped itself 
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to arms and ammunition in the different 
gun-shops. The mob would probably have 
done nothing to the King,except to fright- 
en him a little, and only desired to make 
a demonstration, and, as a matter of his- 
tory, they did not even see him. For 
when the Deputy at the threshold of the 
palace demanded to be led at once into 
the presence of his Majesty, a nervous 
aide-de-camp replied through the half- 
open door that his Majesty did not receive 
on that day. And the Deputy, recogniz- 
ing the fact that it is impossible to kill a 
man if he is not at home, postponed the 
idea of assassination, and explained to the 
bloodthirsty mob that for purposes of 
regicide they had chosen an inconvenient 
time. His Majesty's days for being killed 
were probably Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
between four and seven. 

King George was unfortunate in hav- 
ing been carried beyond his depths by a 
people who seem as easily moved as those 
of a Spanish-American republic, and 
the worst they say of him is that he is a 
weak man, and one who plays the part 
of king badly. Had he told the people 


stoutly that they were utterly unpre- 
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pared for war—a fact which no one knew 
better than himself--they could not, when 
they received the thrashing which he 
knew must come, have blamed him for 
not having warned them like a true 
friend. But he did not do that. He said, 
from the baleony of the palace, that if 
war should come he nimself would lead 
them into Thessaly; and then, by delay- 
ing the declaration of war, le allowed 
the Turkish forces sufficient time in which 
to take up excellent positions. Even 
after the war began he made no use what 
soever of the navy. As the Turks had 
no navy worth considering, the Greek 
war-ships in comparison formed the most 
important part of their war equipment. 
And had their government or the Powers 
allowed them to do so, the Greek vessels 
might have seized any number of little 
Turkish islands and garrisoned them un- 
til peace was declared. These would have 
been of great value to Greece later, when 
the terms of peace were being drawn up 
and indemnities were being discussed and 
demanded. But as it was, except for the 
siege of Prevesa, no one heard of the 
Greek navy from the beginning of the 
war to its end. 

It is difficult to arouse much sympathy 
for the royal family. People of unim 
aginative minds already suggest that 
kings and princes are but relics of the 
Middle Ages, and if the kings and princes 
who still survive wish to give a reason 
for their place in the twentieth century, 
they should at least show themselves to 
be men. A prince enjoys a very com- 
fortable existence; he is well paid to be 
ornamental and tactful and not to inter 
fere in affairs of state; but occasionally 
there comes the time when he has to pay 
for what has gone before by showing that 
he is something apart from his subjects 
that he is a prince among men. In the 
old days the Crown-Prince was not ex- 
empt from exposing himself in the fight- 
ing line. It is true he disguised a halt 
dozen other men in armor like his own, 
so that he had a seventh of a chance of 
escaping recognition. But there was that 
one chance out of seven that he would 
be the one set upon by the enemy, and 
that he would lose his kingdom by an ar 
row ora blow from a battle-axe. They 
led their subjects in those days; they did 
not, at the first sign of a rebuff, desert 
them on a special train. 

That unfortunately was what the 


Crown- Prince Constantine did at La 
rissa. It was only right that, both as 
the heir-apparent and as commander-in 
chief, he should have taken care to pre 
serve his life. But he was too careful - 
or, to be quite fair to him, it may have 
been that he was ill-advised by the 
young men on his staff. Still, his stati 
was of his own choosing. His chief-of 
staff was a young man known as a leader 
of cotillions in Athens, and who, so I was 
repeatedly informed, lias refused to figlt 
nine duels in a country where that relic 
of barbarism is still recognized as an af 
fair touching a man’s honor. It was this 
youth who turned the Greek ladies out 
of a railroad carriage to make room for 
the Prince, and who helped to fill it 
with his Highness’s linen and dressing 
cases. It is pleasant to remember that 
one of the democratic porters at the rail 
road station was so indignant at this that 
he knocked the aide-de-camp full length 
on the platform. One of the Greek pa 
pers, in describing the flight of the Crown 
Prince, said, in an editorial, ‘‘We are 
happy to state that on the arrival of the 
train it was found that not one pocket- 
handkerchief belonging to the Prince was 
lost—and so the honor of Greece is saved.” 
Another paper said, ** Loties the peasant 
won the race from Marathon; Constan 
tine the prince won the race from La 
rissa.”’ 

‘Tt is given to very few men to carry 
a line to a sinking ship, or to place a 
flag upon the walls of Lucknow,” and 
even less frequently than to other men 
is such a chance given to a crown-prince; 
and when he fails to take the chance the 
conspicuousness of his position makes his 
failure just so much the more terrible. 
When other men make mistakes they can 
begin a new life under a new flag and a 
new name, at Buenos Ayres or Callao. 
But a crown- prince cannot change his 
name nor his flag. Other men who had 
no more lives to spare than has his Roval 
Highness remained in the trenches; in- 
deed, many of them went there out of 
mere idle curiosity, to see a fight, to take 
photographs, or to pick up souvenirs from 
the field. And women, too, with little 
scissors and laneets dangling like trin- 
kets from their chatelaines, and red cross 
es on their arms, stood where he did not 
stand. If he had only walked out and 
shown himself for a moment, and spoken 
to the men and questioned the officers, 
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and then ridden away again, le would 
have made himself the most popular man 
in Greece, and would have established his 
dynasty forever in that country. He did 
this at Pharsala, but then it was too late; 
everv one knew that when the whole 
country was calling him a coward he 
would have to be brave the second time. 
And so Constantine must spend the rest 
of his life explaining his conduct, when 
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La- 


rissa. But he found his audience either 


the conduct of the Crown-Prince at 
unsympathetic or sceptical, for at last he 
laughed and shrugged his shoulders, 
‘After all,” he said, ‘‘it should mean 
something even to-day to be a prince.” 

I first came up with the Greek soldiers 
at Actium, on the Gulf of Arta, where 
the artillery and the war ships were shell- 


ing Prevesa. 
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he might have let one brave act speak 
for him. Nicholas, the other prince, who 
is a lieutenant in the artillery, was not 
seen near his battery during the fight be 
fore the rout to Larissa; and as for that 
big, bluff, rollicking sea-dog George, who 
is always being photographed in naval 
togs, with his cap cocked recklessly over 
one ear, he was never heard of from one 
ed of thecampaign to the other. It was 
generally reported that he had taken the 
navy on a voyage of exploration to the 
north pole. 

One night, on our way to Volo, an 
Australian correspondent, who was very 
much of a democrat, and anything but a 
snob, was trying toexplain and to justify 





The Gulf of Arta las Greece on its one 
bank and Turkey on the other, and where 
it empties into the Adriatic there is Pre- 
vesa on the Turkish side, and on the Greek 
side a solitary stone hut. Below it is the 
island of Santa Maura, and a town of toy 
houses as old and black as Dutch ovens, 
and with overhanging red-tiled roofs. 
Santa Maura lies below Corfu and above 
Cephalonia, and close to neither, but those 
are the places nearest on the map that are 
displayed in type large enough to serve 
as an address. From the Greek bank Pre- 
vesa was only a wall of white ramparts, 
shimmering in the sun, with tall poplars 
and pencil-like minarets pointing against 
the blue sky; as seen from the other bank, 
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it was, so they said, a town filled with 
hungry people and wounded soldiers and 
shattered cannon. The siege of Prevesa 
began on the 18th of April, and the Greek 
officers on the war-ships continued the 
siege until the armistice 

It was hard to believe that war existed 
in that part of Greece; it was difficult to 
see how, with such a background, men 
could act a part so tragic. For the scene 
was set fora pastoral play—perhaps for a 
comic opera. If Ireland is like an emer- 
ald, this part of Greece is like an opal; for 
its colors are as fierce and brilliant as are 
those of the opal, and are hidden as they 
are with misty white clouds that soften 
and beautify them. Against the glaring 
blue sky are the snow-topped mountains, 
and below the snow-line green pasture- 
lands glowing with great blocks of purple 
furze and yellow buttercups, and waving 
wheat that changes when the wind blows, 
and is swayed about like waves of smoke. 
In the high grass are the light blue flow 
ers of the flax on tall bending stalks, and 
white flowers with hearts of yellow, and 
miles of scarlet poppies, and above them 
tall dark poplars and the grayish-green 
olive-trees. The wind from the Adriatic 
and the Gulf of Arta sweeps over this 
burning landscape in great generous 
waves, cooling the hot air, and stirring the 
green leaves and the high grass and the 
bending flowers with the strong fresh 
breath of the sea. 

White clouds throw shadows over the 
whole as they sweep past or rest on tle 
hills of gray stones, where the yellow 
sheep look, from the path below, like fat 
grains of corn spilled on a green billiard 
cloth. You may ride for miles through 
this fair country and see no moving thing 
but the herds of silken-haired goats and 
yellow sheep, and the shepherds leaning 
on their long rifles, and looking, in their 
tights and sleeveless cloaks and embroid- 
ered jackets, like young princes of the 
soil. 

It is hard to imagine men fighting 
fiercely and with bloodshot eyes in such 
a place; and, as a matter of fact, no men 
were fighting there, except in a measured, 
leisurely, and well-bred way. Over in 
Thessaly, for all we knew here, there was 
war, and all that war entails; but by the 
Arta the world went on much as it had 
before—the sheep-bells tinkled from every 
hill-side, the soldiers picnicked under the 
shade of the trees, and the bombardment 


of Prevesa continued, with interruption 
of a day at a time, and the answering 
guns of the Turks returned the comp! 

ment in an apologetic and desultory fas] 

ion. Sometimes it almost seemed—so bad 
was the aim of the Turkish soldiers—that 
they were uncertain as to whether or not 
they had loaded their pieces, and wer 
pulling the lanyards in order to find out. 
being too lazy to open the breech and 
look. 

I rode out one day into the camp at 
Actium, where the solitary stone hut 
looked across on Prevesa, and Prevesa on 
tle sea, and found a regiment of artillery 
camping out in the bushes, and two offi 
cers and a cable operator bivouacked in 
the hut. A merry sergeant explained that 
a correspondent had come all the way from 
America to describe their victories, and the 
regiment gathered outside the stone hut 
and made comments and interrupted their 
officers and contradicted them, and the 
officers regarded the men kindly and with 
the most perfect good feeling. It was not 
the sort of discipline that obtains in other 
Continental armies; but it was probably 
attributable to the scenery: no colone| 
could be a martinet under such a sky. 
The cable operator played for us on a gui- 
tar, and the major sang second in a rich) 
bass voice, and the colonel opened tinned 
cans of eaviare and Danish butter, and 
the army watched us eat with serious and 
hospitable satisfaction. One man brouglit 
water, and another made chocolate, and a 
stern corporal ordered the soldiers away ; 
but they knew he was only jesting, and 
after turning around came back again, 
and bowed as one man and removed their 
caps whenever we drank anybody's 
health. It reminded one of a camp of 
volunteers off for a week of sham battles 
in the country. When I started on my 
way again the colonel detailed an escort; 
and when I assured him there was no 
danger, he assured me in return that he 
was well aware of that, but that this was 
a ‘guard for honor.” No man can resist 
a ‘‘guard for honor,” and so part of the 
army detached itself and tramped off, 
picking berries as it marched, and stop- 
ping to help a shepherd lad *‘ round up” 
a stray goat, or to wateli two kids fighting 
for the supremacy of a ledge of rock. It 
is impossible to harbor evil thoughts, even 
of a Turk who is shelling your camp, after 
you have stood for a quarter of an hour 
watching two kids roll each other off a 
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rock. The state of mind that follows the 
one destroys the possibility of your enter 
taining the state of mind that is necessary 
for the other. 

On the next day a company of the 
Tenth Regiment of Infantry left Sala 
gora for the Five Wells, where there was 
to be a great battle that afternoon. We 
were on Turkish soil now, but the soldiers 
still carried themselves like boys off on a 
holiday, and like boys enjoyed it all the 
more because they were trespassing on 
forbidden ground. We all may have our 
own ideas as to how an armed force in 
vades tlie territory of the enemy—the alert- 
ness with which the men watch for an 
ambush, the pickets thrown out in front, 
and the scowling faces of the inhabitants 
as the victors and invaders pass. Per 
haps to a vivid imagination the situation 
suggests poisoned wells left behind as me- 
mentos, and spiked cannon abandoned 
by the road-side, and burning fields that 
mark the wake of the fiving enemy. 
But we saw none of these things on that 
part of the frontier. It is true the inhab 
itants of Salagora had abandoned a few 
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cannon, and (which seemed to cause more 
delight to the Greek soldiers) a post-office 
full of postal cards, upon which they 
wrote messages to their friends at home, 
with the idea of posting them while on 
Turkish soil, and so making the Turkish 
government unwittingly forward these 
evidences of its own humiliation. The 
men sang as they marched, and marched 
as they pleased,and the country people that 
we met saluted them gravely by touching 
the forehead and breast. No one scowled 
at them, and they feared no ambush, but 
jogged along, strung out over a distance 
of a quarter of a mile, and only stopping 
when the Turkish guns, which were now 
behind us, fired across the gulf at a round 
fort on a hill in Greece, and a white puff 
of smoke drifted lazily after the ball to see 
where it had gone. The field birds and 
the myriad of insect life and the low 
chimes of the sheep-bells so filled the hot 
air with the sounds of peace that it was 
an effort to believe that the heavy rum- 
ble and thick upheaval of the air behind 
us came from hot-throated cannon. One 
suspected rather that some workmen were 
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Lt blasting in a neighboring quarry, and 
one looked ahead for the man with the 
i red flag who should warn us of descend- 
ing stones. The soldiers lialted near mid- 
day at a Greek church, for almost all of 
those Turks who live on the shores of the 
Arta are Christians; and the old priest 
came out and kissed each of them on the 
cheek, and the conquering heroes knelt 
and kissed hand. Then there was 
more picnicking, and the men scattered 
over the church-yard, and some plucked 
and cooked the chickens they had brought 
with them, and others slept stretched out 
on the tombstones, and others chatted am- 
icably and volubly with the Turkish pea- 
sants, who had come, full of curiosity, from 
the fields to greet them. And after an 
hour we moved on again; but before we 
left the village a Turk ran ahead and 
lifted the glass from the front of the pic- 
ture of the Saviour that hung under a 
great tree, and his friends the enemy 
broke ranks, and, with their caps in their 
hands and crossing themselves, knelt and 
kissed the picture that the Turk held out 
to them, and prayed that 
Turks might not kill 
later at the Five Wells. 
But. we never saw the Five Wells; for, 
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within an hour's ride from it we m 
peasants fleeing down the road, bent uw 
der their household goods, and with wi 
tales that the battle had already gone t 
the Turks, and that all the Greek troop 
were retreating on the city of Arta. An 
soon we came in sight of long lines of 
men crawling into the valley from al 
sides, and looking no larger than tin so 
diers against the high walls of the moun 
tain. It was a leisurely withdrawal, and 
no one seemed to know the reason for it 
A colonel, with his staff about him 
shrugged his shoulders when I rode up 
and asked why the battle we had marched 
so far to see had been postponed. The 
commander-in-chief had ordered him to 
return, he said, for what reason he knew 
not. ‘But I am coming back again,” 
he added, cheerfully. 

The road to Arta was not wider than 
a two-wheeled ox-cart, and down it for 
many hours, and until long after the 
stars began to show, poured and pressed 
an unbroken column of artillery and cay 
alry and infantry, which latter carried 
their guns as they chose and walked in 
no order. Men sat by the road-side pant- 
ing in the heat, or stretched sleeping in 
the wheat-fields, or splashed in the mid 
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i DRAGGING OFF A TURKISH CANNON ABANDONED AT SALAGORA. 
a The flag is the only flag which was raised on a Turkish building during the war. 
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around some stone well, where a village 
maiden dipped the iron bucket again and 
again,and filled theircanteens, and smiled 
upon them all with equal favor. Now 
and then a courier would break through 
the cloud of dust, taking outline gradual- 
ly like an impression on 4 negative, his 
brass buttons showing first in the sun- 
light, and then the head of the horse, and 
then the rider, red-faced and powdered 
white, who would scatter the column into 
the hedges, and then disappear with a rat- 
tle and scurry of hoofs into the curtain of 
dust. Commissariat wagons stuck in the 
ruts, and the commissariat mule, that 
acts in Albania.apparently just as he does 
on the alkali plains of Texas, blocked the 
narrow way, and blows and abuse failed 
to move him. To add to the confusion, 
over a thousand Christian peasants chose 
that inopportune time to come into Arta 
for safety, and brought their flocks with 
them. So that in the last miles of the 
road sheep and goats jostled the soldiers 
for the right of way, which they shared 
with little donkeys carrying rolls of tents 
and bedding, and women, who in this 
country come next after the four-legged 
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beasts of burden, staggering under great 
iron pots and iron- bound boxes. Little 
children carried children nearly as big as 
themselves, and others lay tossed on the 
packs of bedding, and others slept lashed 
to their mothers’ shoulders in queer three- 


cornered troughlike cradles. The men 


and boys, costumed like grand-opera brig- 
ands, dashed shrieking in and out of the 
mob, chasing back the goats and sheep 
that had made a break for liberty, and the 
soldiers helped them, charging the sheep 
with their bayonets, and laughing and 
shouting as though it were some kind of 


game. Over all, tle dust rose and hung 
in choking clouds, through which the sun 
cast a yellow glare; and so for many 
hours the two armies of peasants and of 
soldiers panted and pushed and struggled 
towards the high narrow that 
guards the way to Arta. 

It is such a bridge as Horatius with 
two others might have held against an 


bridge 


army; it rises like.a rainbow in the air, 
a great stone arch as steep as an inverted 
V. Itis made of white stone, with high 
parapets. Into this narrow gorge cannon 
and ammunition-wagons, goats and sheep, 
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little girls carrying other little girls, 
mules loaded with muskets, mules hid- 
den under packs of green fodder, officers 
struggling with terrified horses that 
threatened to leap with them over the 
parapet into the river below, peasants 
tugging at long strings of ponies, women 
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bent to the earth under pans and kettles, 
and company after company of weary and 
sweating soldiers pushed and struggled 
for hours together, while far out on 
either side hordes of the weaker brothers, 
who, leaving it to others to demonstrate 
the survival of the fittest, had dropped 
by the way-side, lay spread out like a great 
fan, but still from time to time feeding 
the bridge, until it stretched above the 
river like a human chain of men and 
beasts linked together in inextricable 
confusion. 

Of course it was a feast-day when this 
happened. It always is a feast-day of the 
Greek Chureh when such an event can 
be arranged to particularly inconvenience 
the greatest number of people. There 
were three in succession at Moscow when 
the Czar was crowned, and for that time 
no bank was opened, and every one bor- 
rowed from every one else, or went hun- 
gry. And no shop was opened in Arta 
that night when the army retreated upon 
it, and officers and men packed the streets 
until daylight, beating at the closed shut- 


ters and offering their last drachma for 
slice of bread, while the shepherds camped 
out with their flocks on the sidewalks and 
in the public squares. 

But the wine-shops were open, and in 
and out of them the soldiers and thei: 
officers tramped and pushed, hungry and 
foot-sore and thirsty 
and though no 
‘lights out” sounded 
that night, or if it did 
no one heard it, there 
was not a drunken 
man, hot a quarre! 
some man, in that 
great mob that over 
whelmed and swam) 
ed the city. 

Late at night, when 
I turned in on a floor 
that I shared with 
three others, the men 
were still laughing 
and singing in the 
streets, and greeting 
old friends like lost 
brothers, and utterly 
unconscious of the 
shadow of war that 
hung over them, and 
of the fact that the 
Turks were already 
far advanced on 
Greek soil,and were threatening Pharsala, 
Velestinos, and Volo. 

The Turks had made three attacks on 
Velestinos on three different days, and 
had been repulsed each time. A week 
later, on the 4th of May, they came back 
again, to the number of ten thousand, 
and brought four batteries with them, and 
the fighting continued for two days more. 
This was called the second battle of Ve- 
lestinos. In the afternoon of the 5th 
the Crown-Prince withdrew from Phar- 
sala to take up a stronger position at 
Domokos, and the Greeks under General 
Smolenski, the military hero of the cam- 
paign, were forced to retreat, and the 
Turks came in, and, according to their 
quaint custom, burned the village, and 
marclied on to Volo. John Bass, an 
American correspondent, and myself were 
keeping house in the village in the home 
of the mayor. He had fled from thie 
town, as liad nearly all of the villagers; 
and as we liked the appearance of his 
house, I gave Bass a leg up over the wall 
around his garden, and Bass opened the 


WITH THE 


vate,and we climbed in through his front 
window. 
of 
ind Mrs. 


vere constantly making discoveries of 


It was like the invasion of the 
the Mrs. 
Aleshine, them, 


home Dusantes by Lecks 


and, like we 


fresh treasure-trove. Sometimes it was 


in the form of a cake of soap or a tin of 
coffee, and once it was the mayor's fluted 


petticoats, which we tried on, and found 


We could not discover what 
he All of these things 
and the house itself were burned to ashes 


very heavy. 
did for pockets. 
a few hours after we retreated, and so we 
feel less troubled at having made 
such free use of them than we did at the 


how 


time of our occupation, 

On the morning of the 4th 
awakened by the firing of cannon from a 
hill just over our heads, and we both got 
up and shook hands in the middle of the 
There was to be a battle, and we 


we were 


room. 
were the only correspondents on the spot. 
As I represented the London Times, Bass 
was the only representative of an Amer 
ican newspaper who saw this battle from 
its beginning to its end. 

We found all the hills to the left of 
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the town topped with long lines of men 
crouching in little trenches There were 
four rows of hills. If vou had measured 
the distance from one hill-top to the next 
they would have been from one hundred 
to three hundred yards distant from one 

In between the hills were gul 
little valleys, and the beds of 
that had in the hot 
These valleys were filled with high 


another. 
lies, or 


streams dried up 
sun. 
grass, that waved about in the breeze, and 
was oceasionally torn up and tossed in 
the air by a shell. The position of the 
Greek forces was very simple. 
hill 
feet deep and some hundred yards long 
The earth that had been scooped out to 
make the trench was packed on the edge 
facing the enemy, and on the top of that 


On the top 


of each Was a trench two or three 


some of the men had piled stones,through 
which they poked their rifles. When a 
shell struck the ridge it would sometimes 
scatter these stones in among the men, 
and they did quite as much damage as the 
shells. Back of these trenches, and down 
that the hill was further 
from the enemy, were the reserves, who 


side of which 
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sprawled at length in the long grass, and 
smoked and talked, and watched the shells 
dropping into the gully at their feet. 

The battle, which lasted two days, 
opened in a sudden and terrific storm of 
hail. It was a phenomenon of nature so 
unusual at that season that for several 
months later its coming kept the wise 
men in London busily engaged in trying 
to explain it away; but at the time the 
Greek soldiers, who still are, in some 
things,as superstitious as their forefathers 
at Mars Hill, accepted the great overture 
of thunder and its accompanying volleys 
of frozen bullets as a good omen, and as 
sent direct from the gods on Mount Olym- 
pus, which reared its head from just the 
other side of the Turkish border. 

The storm passed as quickly as it came, 
leaving the trenches running with water 
like the gutters of a city street after a 
spring shower; but the men soon sopped 
them up with their overcoats and blank- 
ets, and in half an hour the sun had dried 
the wet uniforms, and the field birds had 
begun to chirp again, and the grass was 
warm and fragrant. The sun was terri- 
bly hot. There was no other day during 
that entire brief campaign when its glare 
was so intense or the heat so suffocating. 
The men curled up in the trenches, with 
their heads pressed against the damp 
earth, panting and breathing heavily, and 
the heat waves danced and quivered 
about them, making the plain below flick- 
er like a picture in a cinematograph. 

From time to time an officer would 
rise and peer down into the great plain, 
shading his eyes with his hands, and 
shout something at them, and they 
would turn quickly in the trench and 
rise on one knee. And at the shout that 
followed they would fire four or five 
rounds rapidly and evenly; and then, at 
a sound from the officer’s whistle, would 
drop back again and pick up the ciga- 
rettes they had placed in the grass, and 
begin leisurely to swab out their rifles 
with a piece of dirty rag on a cleaning- 
rod. Down in the plain below there was 
apparently nothing at which they could 
shoot, except the great shadows of the 
clouds drifting across the vast checker- 
board of green and yellow fields, and dis- 
appearing finally through the mountain 
passes beyond. In some places there were 
square dark patches that might have been 
bushes, and nearer to us than these were 
long lines of fresh earth, from which 


steam seemed to be escaping in litt] 
wisps. What impressed us most of wha 
we could see of the battle then was th: 
remarkable number of cartridges thy 
Greek soldiers wasted in firing into spac¢ 
and the fact that they had begun to fir 
at such long range that, in order to get 
the elevation, they had placed the rifle 
butt under the armpit instead of against 
the shoulder. The cartridges reminded 
one of corn-cobs jumping out of a corn 
sheller, and it was interesting when the 
bolts were shot back to see a hundred of 
them pop up into the air at the same time 
flashing in the sun as though they were 
glad to have done their work and to get 
out again. They rolled by the dozens 
under foot, and twinkled in the grass, and 
when one shifted his position in the nar- 
row trench or stretched his cramped legs, 
they tinkled musically. It was like wa- 
ding in a gutter filled with thimbles. 

Then there began a concert which came 
from just overhead—a concert of jarring 
sounds like the wind rushing through tel- 
egraph wires, and little whispers. The 
whispers were the more disturbing; they 
had the sound of torn silk, and at times 
they came from far above, and moved 
slowly, like a humming-bird buzzing 
about on a warm day; and again they 
came so close that a man would duck 
his head instinctively, or throw up his 
elbow as he would ward off a blow in 
boxing. It sounded then as though some 
invisible person had whispered a warn- 
ing and passed swiftly on, or as though 
some one had suddenly ripped a silk 
handkerchief close to your ear. When 
this concert opened, the officers shouted 
out new orders, and each of the men 
shoved his sight nearer to the barrel, 
and when he fired again rubbed the butt 
of his gun snugly against his shoulder. 
The huge green blotches on the plain 
had turned blue, and now we could dis- 
tinguish that they moved, and that they 
were moving steadily forward. Then 
they would cease to move, and a little 
later would be hidden behind great puffs 
of white smoke, which were followed by 
a flash of flame; and still later there 
would come a dull report, and at the 
same instant something would hurl itself 
jarring through the air above our heads, 
and the men would fling themselves 
against the few feet of loose earth, and 
look across at the hill back of them to 
mark where the shell had struck. 
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From where we sat, on the edge of the 
gravelike trench, with our feet among the 
cartridges, we could, by leaning forward, 
look over the piled-up earth into the 
plain below, and soon, without any aid 
from field-glasses, we saw the blocks of 
blue break up into groups of men. These 


come up on a run they would not have 
appeared so contemptuous, for it would 
have looked then as though they were 
trying to escape the Greek fire, or that 
they were at least interested in what was 
going forward. But the steady advance 
of so many men, each plodding along by 
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men came across the ploughed fields in 
long, widely opened lines, walking easily 
and leisurely, as though they were play- 
ing golf, or sowing seed in the furrows. 
The Greek rifles crackled and flashed at 
the lines, but the men below came on 
quite steadily, picking their way over the 
furrows and appearing utterly uncon 
scious of the seven thousand rifles that 
were calling on them to halt. They were 
advancing directly towards a little sugar- 
loaf hill, on the top of which was a moun- 
tain battery perched like a tiara on a 
woman’s head. It was throwing one 
shell after another in the very path of 
the men below, but the Turks still con- 
tinued to pick their way across the field, 
without showing any regard for the 
mountain battery. It was worse than 
threatening: it seemed almost as though 
they meant to insult us. If they had 


himself, with his head bowed and his gun 
on his shoulder, was aggravating to a de- 
gree, 

There was a little village at the foot 
of the hill. It was so small that no one 
had considered it. It was more like a 
collection of stables gathered round a 
residence than a town, and there was a 
wall completely encircling it, with a gate 
in the wall that faced us. Suddenly the 
doors of this gate were burst open from 
the inside, and a man in a fez ran through 
them, followed by many more. The first 
man was waving a sword, and a peasant 
in petticoats ran at his side and pointed 
up with his hand at our trench. Until 
that moment the battle had lacked all 
human interest; we might have been 
watching a fight against the stars or the 
man in the moon, and, in spite of the 
noise and clatter of the Greek rifles and 
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the ghostlike whispers and the rushing 
sounds in the air, there was nothing to 
remind us of any other battle of which 
we had heard or read. But we knew 
that the fez was the sign of the Turk— 
of the of the men who were 
invading Thessaly, who were at that mo- 
ment planning to come up a steep hill 


enemy 


on which we happened to be sitting, and 
attack the people on top of it. And the 
spectacle at once became comprehensible, 
and took the humau interest it had 
lacked. The men seemed to feel this, for 
they sprang up and began cheering and 
shouting, and fired in an upright posi- 
tion, and by so doing exposed themselves 
at full length to the fire from the men 
The Turks in front of the vil- 


on 


bel Ww. 
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The different trenches were not all e; 
gaged at the same time. They acted a 
cording to the individual judgment o 
their commanding officer, but always fo 
the general good. Sometimes the fire o 
the enemy would be directed on one par 
ticular trench, and it would be impossibl« 
for the men in that trench to rise and r¢ 
ply without having their heads carried 
away; so they would lie hidden, and the 
men in the trenches flanking them would 
act in their behalf, and rake the enemy 
from the frout and from every side, until 
the fire on that trench was silenced, or 
turned upon some other point. The 
trenches stretched for over half a mile 


in a semicirele, and the little hills over 
which they ran lay at so many different 
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lage ran back into it again, and those in 
the fields beyond turned and began to 
move away, but in that same plodding, 
aggravating fashion. They moved so 
leisurely that there was a pause in the 
noise along the line while the men 
watched them to make sure that they 
were really retreating. And then there 
was a long cheer, after which they all 
sat down, breathing deeply, and wiping 
the sweat and dust across their faces, and 
took long pulls at their canteens. 


BATTERY 


AT VELESTINOS. 


angles, and rose to such different heights, 
that sometimes the men in one trencli 
fired directly over the heads of their own 
men. From many trenches in the first 
line it was impossible to see any of the 
Greek soldiers except those immediately 
beside you. If you looked back or be- 
yond on either hand there was nothing to 
be seen but high hills topped with fresh 
earth, and the waving yellow grass, and 
the glaring blue sky. 

General Smolenski directed the Greeks 
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from the plain to the far right of the 
town; and his presence there, although 
none of the men saw him nor heard of 
him directly throughout the entire day, 
was more potent for good than would 
have been the presence of five thousand 
other men held in He was a 
mile or two miles away from the trenches, 
but the fact that he was there, and that 
it was Smolenski who was giving the 
Few had ever seen 
Smolenski, but his name was sufficient; 


reserve. 


orders, was enough. 
it was as effective as is Mr. Bowen’s name 
on a Bank of England note. It gave one 
a pleasant feeling to know that he was 
somewhere within call; you felt there 
would be no “ routs” nor stampedes while 
he was there. And so for two days those 
seven thousand men lay in the trenches, 
repulsing attack after attack of the Turk- 
ish troops, suffocated with the heat and 
chilled with sudden showers, and swept 
unceasingly by shells and bullets—partly 
because they happened to be good men 
and brave men, but largely because they 
knew that behind them a 
stout, bull-necked little man was sitting 
on a camp-stool, watching them through 
a pair of field-glasses. 

Towards mid-day you would see a man 


somewhere 
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leave the trench with a comrade’s arm 
around him, and start on the long walk 
to the town, where the hospital corps were 
for These men did not 
wear their wounds with either pride or 


waiting him. 
braggadocio, but regarded the wet sleeves 
and shapeless arms in « sort of wonder- 
There was more of 
surprise than of pain in their faces, and 
they seemed to be puzzling as to what 
they had done in the past to deserve such 
a punishment. 

Other men were carried out of the 
trench and laid their backs on the 
high grass, staring up drunkenly at the 
glaring sun, and with their limbs fallen 
into unfamiliar poses. They lay so still, 
and they were so utterly oblivious of the 
roar and rattle and the anxious energy 
around them, that one grew rather afraid 
of them, and of their superiority to their 
The them, 
and the insects in the grass waving above 
them buzzed and hummed, or burrowed 
in the warm moist earth upon which they 
lay; over their heads the invisible car- 
riers of death jarred the air with shrill 
and them a comrade 


ing surprise. much 


on 


surroundings. sun beat on 


crescendoes, near 


sat hacking with his bayonet at a lump 


of hard bread. He sprawled contentedly 
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father died because he 
happened to stand up 
| at the wrong moment. 
or because he turned 
to ask the man on his 
right for a match, in 
stead of leaning tow 
ards the left, and he 
projected his bulk of 
two hundred pounds 
where a _ bullet fired 
by a man who did not 
know him, and who 
had not aimed at him, 
happened to want the 
right of way. One of 
the two had to give it, 
and as the bullet would 
not, the soldier had his 


AN AMERICAN WAR-CORRESPONDENT (JOHN BASS) DIRECTING THE heart torn out. The 


FIRE OF THE GREEKS 


in the hot sun, with humped shoulders, 
and legs far apart, and with his cap 
tipped far over his eyes. Every now and 
again he would pause with a piece of 
cheese balanced on the end of his knife 
blade, and look at the twisted figures by 
him on the grass, or he would dodge in 
voluntarily as a shell swung low above 
his head, and smile nervously at the still 
forms on either side of him that had not 
heeded it. Then he brushed the crumbs 
from his jacket and took a drink out of 
his hot canteen, and looked again at the 
sleeping figures pressing down the long 
grass beside him, and crawled back on 
his hands and knees to the trench and 
picked up his waiting rifle. 

The dead gave dignity to what the 
other men were doing and made it noble, 
and from another point of view quite 
senseless. For their dying had proved 
nothing. Men who could have been 
much better spared than they were still 
alive in the trenches, and for no reason but 
through mere dumb chance. There was 
no selection of the unfittest; it seemed to 
be ruled by unreasoning luck. A cer- 
tain number of shells and bullets passed 
through a certain area of space, and men 
of different bulks blocked that space in 
different places. If they happened to be 
standing in the line of a bullet.they were 
killed and passed into eternity, leaving a 
wife and children, perhaps,to mourn him, 
** Father died,” these children will say, 
‘doing his duty.” As a matter of fact 


man who sat next to 

me happened to move 

to fill his cartridge 
box just as the bullet that wanted the 
space he had occupied passed over his 
bent shoulder; and so he was not killed, 
but will live for sixty years, perhaps, 
and will do much good, or much evi! 
Another man in the same trench sat 
up to clean out his rifle, and had his 
arm in the air driving the cleaning-rod 
down the barrel, when a bullet passed 
through his lungs, and the gun fel! 
across his face, with the rod sticking 
in it, and he pitched forward on his 
shoulder quite dead. If he had _ not 
cleaned his gun at that moment he 
would probably be alive in Athens now, 
sitting in front of a café, and fighting the 
war overagain. Viewed from that point 
the fortunes of the game of war seemed 
as capricious as matching pennies, and as 
impersonal as the wheel at Monte Carlo. 
In it the brave man did not win because 
he was brave, but because he was lucky. 
A fool and a philesopher are equal at a 
game of dice. And these men who threw 
dice with death were interesting to watch, 
because,though they gambled for so great 
a stake, they did so unconcernedly and 
without flinching, and without apparent- 
ly appreciating. the seriousness of the 
game. 

There was a red-headed, freckled pea- 
sant boy, in dirty petticoats, who guided 
3ass and myself to uhe trenches. He was 
one of the few peasants who had not run 
away, and as he had driven sheep over 
every foot of the hills, he elected to 
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enide the soldiers through those places 
where they were best protected from the 
bullets of the enemy. He did this all 
day, and was always, whether coming or 
voing, under a heavy fire; but he enjoyed 
that faet, and he seemed to regard the 
battle only as a delightful change in the 
quiet routine of his life, as one of our own 
country boys at home would regard the 
coming of the spring circus, or the burn- 
ing of a neighbor’s barn. He ran dancing 
ahead of us, pointing to where a ledge of 
rock offered a natural shelter, or showing 
us a steep gully where the bullets could 
not fall. When they came very near 
him he would jump high in the air, not 
because he was startled, but out of pure 
animal joy in the excitement of it, and 
he would frown importantly and shake 
his red curls at us, as though to say: ‘‘I 
told you to be careful. Now you see. 
Don’t let that happen again.” We met 
him many times during the two days, 
escorting different companies of soldiers 
from one point to another as though they 
were visitors to his estate. When a shell 
broke he would pick up a piece and pre- 
sent it to the officer in charge, as though 
it were a flower he had plucked from his 
own garden, and which he wanted his 


guest to carry away with him as a souve- 


nir of his visit. Some one asked the boy 
if his father and mother knew where he 
was, and he replied with amusement that 
they had run away and deserted him, and 
that he had remained because he wished 
to look at a Turkish army. He was a 
much more plucky boy than the overrated 
Casabianea, who may have stood on the 
burning deck whence all but him had 
fled because he could not swim, and be- 
cause it was with him a choice of being 
either burned or drowned. This boy 
stuck to the burning deck when it was 
possible for him at any time to have 
walked away and left it burning. But 
he staid on because he was amused, and 
because he was able to help the sol- 
diers from the city in safety across his 
native heath. I wrote something about 
him at the time, but I do not apologize 
for telling about him again, because he 
was the best part of the show, and one of 
the bravest Greeks on the field. He will 
grow up to be something fine, no doubt, 
and his spirit will rebel against having to 
spend his life watching his father’s sheep. 
He may even win the race from Mara- 
thon. It would be an excellent thing for 
Vou. XCV.—No. 570-91 
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Greece if some one discovered that, in 
spite of the twenty years’ discrepancy in 
their ages, he and the Crown-Prince had 
been changed at birth. 

Another Greek who was a most inter- 
esting figure to us was a Lieutenant Am- 
broise Frantzis. He was in command of 
the mountain battery on the flat round 
top of the high hill. On account of its 
height the place seemed much nearer to 
the sun than any other part of the world, 
and the heat there was three times as 
fierce as in the trenches below. When 
you had climbed to the top of this hill 
it was like standing on a roof garden, or 
as though you were watching a naval 
battle from the mast-head of one of the 
battle-ships. The top of the hill was not 
unlike an immense cireus ring in appear- 
ance; the piled-up earth around its cireu- 
lar edge gave that impression, and the 
glaring yellow wheat that was tramped 
into the glaring yellow soil and the blue 
ammunition-boxes scattered about helped 
out the idea. It was an exceedingly busy 
place, and the smoke drifted across it con- 
tinually, hiding us from one another in a 
curtain of flying yellow dust, while over 
our heads the Turkish shells raced after 
each other so rapidly that they beat out 
the air like the branches of a tree in a 
storm. On account of its height, and the 
glaring heat, and the shells passing, and 
the Greek guns going off and then turn- 
ing somersaults, it was not a place suited 
for meditation; but Ambroise Frantzis 
meditated there as though he was in his 
own study. He was a very young man 
and very shy, and he was too busy to 
consider his own safety, or to take time, 
as the others did, to show that he was not 
considering it. Some of the other officers 
stood up on the breastworks and called 
the attention of the men to what they 
were doing; but as they did not wish the 
men to follow their example in this, it 
was difficult to see what they expected to 
gain by their braggadocio. Frantzis was 
as unconcerned as an artist painting a 
big picture in his studio. The battle-plain 
below him was his canvas, and his nine 
mountain-guns were his paint- brushes. 
And he painted out Turks and Turkish 
cannon with the same concentrated, se- 
rious expression of countenance that you 
see on the face of an artist when he bites 
one brush between his lips and with an- 
other wipes out a false line or a touch of 
the wrong color. You have seen an artist 
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cock his head on one side and shut one 
eye and frown at his canvas, and then 
select several brushes and mix different 
colors and hit the canvas a bold stroke, 
and then lean back to note the effect. 
Frantzis acted in just that way. He 
would stand with his legs apart and his 
head on one side, pulling meditatively at 
his pointed beard, and then he would take 
acloser look through his field-glasses, and 
then select the three guns which he had 
decided would give him the effect that 
he wanted to produce, and he would pro- 
duce that effect. When the shot struck 
plump in the Turkish lines, and we could 
see the earth leap up into the air like gey- 
sers of muddy water, and every one would 
wave his cap and cheer, Frantzis would 
only smile uncertainly, and begin again 
to puzzle out fresh combinations with the 
aid of his field-glasses. 

The battle that had begun in a storm 
of hail ended on the first day in a storm 
of bullets that had been held in reserve 
by the Turks, and which were let off just 
after sundown. They came from a nat- 
ural trench formed by the dried-up bed 
of a stream which lay just below the hill 
on which the first Greek trench was sit- 
uated. There were bushes growing on 
the bank of the stream nearest to the 
Greek lines, and these hid the men who oce- 
cupied it. Throughout the day there had 
been an irritating fire from this trench, 
from what appeared to be not more than 
a dozen rifles, but we could see that it 
was fed from time to time with many 
boxes of ammunition, which were carried 
to it on the backs of mules from the Turk- 
ish position a half-mile further to the 
rear. Bass and a corporal took a great 
aversion to this little group of Turks, not 
because there were too many of them to 
be disregarded, but because they were so 
near; and Bass kept the corporal’s ser- 
vices engaged in firing into it, and in dis- 
couraging the ammunition- mules when 
they were being driven in that direction. 
Our corporal was a sharp-shooter, and 
accordingly felt his superiority to his 
comrades; and he had that cheerful con- 
tempt for his officers that all true Greek 
soldiers enjoy, and so he never joined in 
the volley-firing, but kept his ammuni- 
tion exclusively for the dozen men be- 
hind the bushes and for the mules. He 
waged, as it were, a little battle on his 
own account. The other men rose as 
commanded and fired regular volleys, 


and sank back again, but he fixed 
sights to suit his own idea of the ran 
and he rose when he was ready to do 
so, and fired whenever he thought best 
When his officer, who kept curled up 
the hollow of the trench, commanded him 
to lie down, he would frown and shake 
his head at the interruption, and pay no 
further attention to the order. He was 
as much alone asa hunter on a mountain 
peak stalking deer, and whenever he fired 
at the men in the bushes he would swe: 
softly, and when he fired at the mules } 
would chuckle and laugh with delic); 
and content. The mules had to eross : 
ploughed field in. order to reach the bush 
es, and so we were able to mark wher 
his bullets struck, and we could see tliem 
skip across the field, kicking up the dirt 
as they advanced, until they stopped the 
mule altogether, or frightened the man 
who was leading it into a disorderly re 
treat. 

it appeared later that instead of there 
being but twelve men in these bushes 
there were six hundred, and that they 
were hiding there until the sun set in 
order to make a final attack on the first 
trench. They had probably argued that 
at sunset the strain of the day's work 
would have told on the Greek morale, 
that the men’s nerves would be jerk 
ing and their stomachs aching for food 
and that they would be ready for dark 
ness and sleep, and in no condition to 
repulse a fresh and vigorous attack. So 
just as the sun sank, and the officers were 
counting the cost in dead and wounded, 
and the men were gathering up blankets 
and overcoats, and the firing from the 
Greek lines had almost ceased, there 
came a fierce rattle from the trench 
to the right of us, like a watch-dog bark 
ing the alarm, and the others took it up 
from all over the hill, and when we looked 
down into the plain below to learn what 
it meant, we saw it blue with men, wl 
seemed to have sprung from the earth. 
They were clambering from the bed o! 
the stream, breaking through the bushes, 
and forming into a long line, which, as 
soon as formed, was at once hidden at 
regular intervals by flashes of flame that 
seemed to leap from one gun-barrel to the 
next, as you have seen a current of elec- 
tricity run along a line of gas-jets. In 
the dim twilight these flashes were much 
more blinding than they had been in the 
glare of the sun, and the crash of the ar 
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tillery coming on top of the silence was 
the more fierce and terrible by the con- 
trast. The Turks were so close on us 
that the first trench could do little to 
help itself, and the men, huddled against 
it while their comrades on the surround- 
ing hills fought for them, their volleys 
passing close above our heads, and meet- 
ing the rush of the Turkish bullets on 
the way, so that there was now one con- 
tinuous whistling shriek, like the roar of 
the wind through the rigging of a ship in 
a storm. If a man had raised his arm 
above his head, his hand would have been 
torn off. At the same instant all of the 
Turkish batteries opened with great, pon- 
derous, booming explosions, and the little 
mountain-guns barked and snarled and 
shrieked back at them, and the rifle vol- 
levs crackled and shot out blistering 
flames, while the air was filled with in- 
visible -express trains that shook and 
jarred it and crashed into one another, 
bursting and shrieking and groaning like 
great animals. It seemed as though you 
were lying in a burning forest, with giant 
tree trunks that had withstood the storms 
of centuries crashing and falling around 
your ears, and sending up great showers 
of sparks and flame. This lasted for 
five minutes or less, and then the storm 
ceased, as though exhausted by the fierce- 
ness of its own energy, and the Turks 
withdrew into the coming night, and the 
Greeks lay back, panting and sweating, 
and stared open-eyed at one another, like 


men who had looked for a moment into 
hell, and had come back to the world 
again. 

The next day was like the first, except 
that by five o’clock in the afternvon the 
Turks appeared on our left flank, craw]- 
ing across the hills like an invasion of 
great ants, and the Greek army that had 
made the two best and most dignified 
stands of the war at Velestinos withdrew 
upon Halmyros, and the Turks poured 
into the village and burned it, leaving 
nothing standing save two tall Turkish 
minarets that they had built many years 
before, when Thessaly belonged to the 
Sultan. 


There have been many Turkish mina- 
rets within the last two years standing 
above burning villages and deserted homes 
all over Asia Minor and Armenia. They 
have looked down upon the massacre of 
twenty thousand people within these last 
two years, and upon the destruction of no 
one knows how many villages. If the 
five Powers did not support these mina- 
rets they would crumble away and fall to 
pieces. Greece tried to upset them, but she 
was not brave enough nor wise enough 
nor strong enough, and so they still stand, 
as these two stand at Velestinos, pointing 
to the sky above the ruins of the pretty 
village. Some people think that all of 
them have been standing quite long 
enough—that it is time they came down 
forever. 


AFTER LONG YEARS. 


BY MARGARET 


E. SANGSTER. 


EAR, whom I would not know 


If I passed you 


on the street, 


So long and long and long ago 
Are the days when we used to meet, 


You may be glad to hear 
That somewhere out of the blue 
Come vague sweet dreams that bring you near, 


That I often think 


of you; 


That now and then I thrill 
At a rustle in the dark; 

That I start as the wind sweeps over the hill, 
As I see the fire-fly’s spark. 


Somebody stepped on my grave? 
Or somebody slipped out of yours ? 


T cannot tell! There 


A bit of the love 


are ghosts that crave 
that endures. 
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A PAIR OF PATIENT LOVERS. 


BY W. D. 


I. 

7E first met Glendenning on the Ca- 
\\ nadian steamboat which carries you 
down the rapids of the St. Lawrence from 
Kingston, and leaves you at Montreal. 
When we saw a handsome young clergy- 
man across the promenade-deck looking 
up from his guide-book toward us, now 
and again, as if in default of knowing 
any one else he would be very willing to 
know us, we decided that I must make his 
acquaintance. He was instantly and cor- 
dially responsive to my question whether 
he had ever made the trip before, and he 
was amiably grateful when in my quality 
of old habitué of the route [I pointed out 
some characteristic features of the scen- 
ery. Ishowed him just where we were on 
the long map of the river hanging over 
his knee, and I a ided, with no great rele- 
vancy, that my wife and I were renewing 
the fond emotion of our first trip down 
the St. Lawrence in the character of bridal 
pair which we had spurned when it was 
really ours. I explained that we had left 
our children with my wife’s aunt, so as 
to render the travesty more lifelike, and 
when he said, ‘‘I suppose you miss them, 
though,” I gave him my card. He tried 
to find one of his own to give me in re- 
turn, but he could only find a lot of other 
people’s cards. He wrote his name on 
the back of one, and handed it to me 
with a smile. ‘‘It won’t do for me to 
put reverend before it, in my own chi- 
rography, but that’s the way I have it 
engraved.” 

‘*Oh,” I said, *‘ the cut of your coat be- 
wrayed you,” and we had some laughing 
talk. But I felt the eye of Mrs. March 
dwelling upon me with growing impa- 
tience, till I suggested, ‘‘I should like to 
make you acquainted with my wife, Mr. 
Glendenning.” 

He said, Oh, he should be so happy; and 
he gathered his dangling map into the 
book, and came over with me to where 
Mrs. March sat; and like the good young 
American husband I was in those days, I 
stood aside and left the whole talk to her. 
She interested him so much more than I 
could that I presently wandered away, 
and amused myself elsewhere. When I 
came back, she clutched my arm, and 


HOWELLS. 


bade me not speak a word; it was tl. 
most romantic thing in the world, an 
she would tell me about it when we we) 
alone, but now I must go off again; |, 
had just gone to get a book for her whi 
he had been speaking of, and would 
back the next instant, and it would not 
do to let him suppose we had been dis 
cussing him. 

I was sometimes disappointed in Mrs 
March’s mysteries when I came up clos 
to them; but I was always willing to tak 
them on trust; and I submitted to thi 
postponement of a solution in this cas: 
with more than my usual faith. § 
found time, before Mr. Glendenning rea, 
peared, to ask me if I had noticed a mo 
ther and daughter on the boat, the mothe: 
evidently an invalid, and the daughte 
very devoted, and both decidedly ladies 
and when I said, ‘‘No. Why?” she an 
swered, ‘‘Oh, nothing,” and that she would 
tell me. Thenshe drove me away, and w: 
did not meet till I found her in our stat 
room, just before the terrible mid-day mea 
they used to give you on the Corinthian. 
and called dinner. 

She began at once, while she did some 
thing to her hair before the morsel of 
mirror: ‘‘ Why I wanted to know if you 
had noticed those people was because the) 
are the reason of his being here.” 

‘**Did he tell you that?” 

‘*Of course not. But I knew it, for he 
asked if I had seen them, or could tell 
him who they were.” 

‘‘It seems to me that he made pretty 
good time to get so far as that.” 

‘*T don’t say he got so far himself, but 
you men never know how to take steps 
for any one else. You can’t put two and 
two together. But to my mind it’s as 
plain as the nose on his face that he’s seen 
that girl somewhere and is taking this 
trip because she’s on board. He said he 
hadn't decided to come till the last mo- 
ment.” 

‘What wild leaps of fancy!” I said. 
‘But the nose on his face is handsome 
rather than plain, and I sha’n’t be satis- 
fied till 1 see him with the lady.” 

‘Yes, he’s quite Greek,” said Mrs. 
March, in assent to my opinion of his 
nose. ‘Too Greek for a clergyman, al- 
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most. But heisn’t vain of it. Those beau- 
tiful people are often quite modest, and 
Mr. Glendenning is very modest.” 

‘*And I’m very hungry. If you don't 
hurry your prinking, Isabel, we shall not 
get any dinner.” 

‘‘T'm ready,” said my wife, and she 
continued, with her eyes still on the glass: 
‘‘He’s got a church out in Ohio, some- 
where: but he’s a New- Englander, and 
he’s quite wild to get back. He thinks 
those people are from Boston: I could tell 
ina moment if Isaw them. Well, now, 
[ am ready,” and with this she really 
ceased to do something to her hair, and 
came out into the long saloon with me 
where the table was set. Rows of passen- 
gers stood behind the rows of chairs, with 
a detaining grasp on nearly all of them. 
We gazed up and down in despair. Sud- 
denly Mrs. March sped forward, and I 
found that Mr. Glendenning had madea 
sign to her from a distant point, where 
there were two vacant chairs for us next 
his own. We eagerly laid hands on them, 
and waited for the gong to sound for din- 
ner. In this interval an elderly lady 
followed by a young girl came down the 
saloon toward us, and I saw signs, or 
rather emotions, of intelligence pass be- 
tween Mr. Glendenning and Mrs. March 
concerning them. 

The older of these ladies was a tall, 
handsome matron, who bore her fifty 
years with a native severity qualified by 
a certain air of wonder at a world which 
I could well fancy had not always taken 
her at her own estimate of her personal 
and social importance. She had the ef- 
fect of challenging you to do less, as she 
advanced slowly between the wall of 
state-rrooms and the backs of the people 
gripping their chairs, and eyed them with 
a sort of imperious surprise that they 
should have left no place for her. So at 
least I read her glance, while I read in 
that of the young lady coming after, and 
showing her beauty first over this shoul- 
der and then over that of her mother, 
chiefly a present amusement, behind which 
lay a character of perhaps equal pride, if 
not equal hardness. She was very beau- 
tiful, in the dark style which I cannot 
help thinking has fallen into unmerited 
abeyance; and as she passed us I could 
see that she was very graceful. She was 
dressed in a lady’s acceptance of the fash- 
ions of that day, which would be thought 
so grotesque in this. I have heard con- 


temporaneous young girls laugh at the 
mere notion of hoops, bet in 1870 we 
thought hoops extremely becoming: and 
this young lady knew how to hold hers 
a little on one side so as to give herself 
room in the narrow avenue, and not be 
tray more than the discreetest hint of a 
white stocking. I believe the stockings 
are black now. 

They both got by us, and I could see 
Mr. Glendenning following them with 
longing but irresolute eyes, until they 
turned, a long way down the saloon, as if 
to come toward us again. Then he hur 
ried to meet them, and as he addressed 
himself first to one and then to the other, 
I knew him to be offering them his chair. 
So did my wife, and she said,‘*‘ You must 
give up your place too, Basil,” and I said 
I would if she wished to see me starve on 
the spot. But of course I went and joined 
Glendenning in his entreaties that they 
would deprive us of our chances of din- 
ner (I knew what the second table was 
on the Corinthian); and I must say that 
the elder lady accepted my chair in the 
spirit which my secret grudge deserved. 
She made me feel as if I ought to have 
offered it when they first passed us; but 
it was some satisfaction to learn after- 
wards that she gave Mrs. March, for her 
ready sacrifice of me, as bad a half-hour 
as she ever had. She sat next to my 
wife, and the young lady took Glenden- 
ning’s place, and as soon as we had left 
them, she began trying to find out from 
Mrs. March who he was, and what his re- 
lation to us was. The girl tried to check 
her at first, and then seemed to give it up, 
and devoted herself to being rather more 
amiable than she otherwise might have 
been, my wife thought, in compensation 
for the severity of her mother’s scrutiny. 
Her mother appeared disposed to hold 
Mrs. Mare’: responsible for knowing little 
or nothing about Mr. Glendenning. 

‘He seems to be an Episcopal clergy- 
man,” she said in a haughty summing 
up. ‘‘ From his name I should have sup- 
posed he was Scotch and a Presbyterian.” 
She began to patronize the trip we were 
making, and to abuse it; she said that she 
did not see what could have induced them 
to undertake it; but one had to get back 
from Niagara somehow, and they had 
been told at the hotel there that the boats 
were very comfortable. She had never 
been more uncomfortable in her life; as 
for the rapids, they made her ill, and they 
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were obviously so dangerous that she 
should not even look at them again. 
Then, from having done all the talking 
and most of the eating, she fell quite 
silent, and gave her daughter a chance to 
speak to my wife. She had hitherto 
spoken only to her mother, but now she 
asked Mrs. March if she had ever been 
down the St. Lawrence before. 

When my wife explained, and asked 
her whether she was enjoying it. she an- 
swered with a rapture that was quite 
astonishing, in reference to her mother’s 
expressions of disgust: ‘‘ Oh, immensely! 
Every instant of it,” and she went on to 
expatiate on its peculiar charm in terms 
so intelligent and sympathetic that Mrs. 
March confessed it had been part of our 
wedding journey, and that this was the 
reason why we were now taking the 
trip. 

The young lady did not seem to care so 
much for this, and when she thanked her 
again in leaving the table with her mo- 
ther, and begged her to thank the gentle- 
men who had so kindly given up their 
places, she made no overture to further 
acquaintance. In fact we had been so 
simply and merely made use of, that al- 
though we were rather meek people, we 
decided to avoid our beneficiaries for the 
rest of the day; and Mr. Glendenning, 
who could not, as a clergyman, indulge 
even a just resentment, could as lit- 
tle refuse us his sympathy. He laughed 
at some hints of my wife’s experience, 
which she dropped before she left us to 
pick up a meal from the lukewarm leay- 
ings of the Corinthian’s dinner, if we 
could. She said she was going forward 
to get a good place on the bow, and would 
keep two camp-stools for us, which she 
could assure us no one would get away 
from her. 

We were somewhat surprised then to 
find her seated by the rail with the 
younger lady of the two whom she meant 
to avoid if she meant anything by what 
she said. She was laughing and talking 
on quite easy terms with her apparently, 
and ‘‘ There!” she triumphed, as we came 
up,‘ ve kept your camp-stools for you,” 
and she showed them at her side, where 
she was holding her hand on them. ‘‘ You 
had better put them here.” 

The girl had stiffened a little at our 
approach, as I could see, but a young 
girl's stiffness is always rather amusing 
than otherwise, and I did not mind it. 


Neither, that I could see, did Mr. Glen 
denning, and it soon passed. It seemed 
that she had left her mother lying down 
in her state-room, where she justly ima 
gined that if she did not see the rapids she 
should suffer less alarm from them: the 
young lady had come frankly to the side 
of Mrs. March as soon as she saw her, and 
asked if she might sit with her. She now 
talked to me for a decent space of time 
and then presently, without my knowing 
how, she was talking to Mr.Glendennine. 
and they were comparing notes of Niag 
ara; he was saying that he thought ly 
had seen her at the Cataract House, and 
she was owning that she and her mother 
had at least stopped at that hotel. 


II. 


I have no wish, and if I had the wish | 
should not have the art, to keep back the 
fact that these young people were evi 
dently very much taken with each other. 
They showed their mutual pleasure so 
plainly that even I could see it. As for 
Mrs. March, she was as proud of it as if she 
had invented them and set them going 
in their advance toward each other, lik« 
two mechanical toys. 

I confess that with reference to what 
my wife had told me of this young lady's 
behavior when she was with her mother, 
her submissiveness, her entire self-etfac« 
ment, up to a certain point, I did not 
know quite what to make of her present 
independence, not to say freedom. | 
thought she might perhaps have been 
kept so strictly in the background, with 
regard to young men, that she was rather 
disposed to make the most of any chance 
at them which offered. If the young 
man in this case was at no pains to hide 
his pleasure in her society, one might say 
that she was almost eager to show her de 
light in his. If it was a case of love at 
first sight, the earliest glimpse had been 
to the girl,who was all eyes for Glenden- 
ning. It was very pretty, but it was a 
little alarming, and perhaps a little droll, 
even. She was actually making the ad- 
vances, not consciously, but helplessly ; 
fondly, ignorantly, for I have no belief, 
nor had my wife (a much more critical 
observer), that she knew how she was 
giving herself away. 

I thought perheps that she was in the 
habit from pride, or something like it, of 
holding herself in cheek, and that this 
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blameless excess which I saw was the nat- 
ural expansion from an inner constraint. 
But what I really knew was that the 
young people got on very rapidly, in an 
acquaintance that prospered up to the last 
moment I saw them together. This was 
just before the Corinthian drew up to 
her landing at Montreal, when Miss Bent- 
ley (we had learned her name) came to us 
from the point where she was standing 
with Glendenning and said that now she 
must go to her mother, and took a sweet 
leave of my wife. She asked where we 
were going to stay in Montreal and 
whether we were going on to Quebec; 
and said her mother would wish to send 
Mrs. March her card. 

When she was gone, Glendenning ex- 
plained, with rather superfluous apology, 
that he had offered to see the ladies toa 
hotel, for he was afraid that at this crowd- 
ed season they might not find it easy to 
get rooms, and he did not wish Mrs. Bent- 
ley, who was an invalid, to have any 
anxieties about it. He bade us an affec- 
tionate, but not a disconsolate adieu, and 
when we had got into the modest convey- 
ance (if an omnibus is modest) which was 
to take us to the Ottawa House, we saw 
him drive off to the St. Lawrence Hall 
(it was twenty-five years ago) in one of 
those vitreous and tinkling Montreal lan- 
daus, with Mrs. and Miss Bentley and 
Mrs. Bentley’s maid. 

We were still so young as to be very 
much absorbed in the love-affairs of oth- 
er people; I believe women always re- 
main young enough for that; and Mrs. 
March talked about the one we fancied 
we had witnessed the beginning of pretty 
much the whole evening. The next morn- 
ing we got letters from Boston, telling us 
how the children were and all that they 
were doing and saying. We had stood 
it very well, as long as we did not hear 
anything about them, and we had lent 
ourselves in a sort of semi-forgetfulness 
of them to the associations of the past 
where they were not; but now to learn 
that they were hearty and happy, and 
that they sent love and kisses, was too 
much. With one mind we renounced the 
notion of going on to Quebec; we found 
that we could just get the ten-o'clock 
train that would reach Boston by eleven 
that night, and we made all haste and got 
it. We had not been really happy, we 
perceived, till that moment since we had 
bidden the children good-by. 


PATIENT LOVERS. 


Ii. 

Perhaps it was because we left Mon- 
treal so abruptly that Mrs. March never 
received Mrs. Bentley's card. It may be 
at the Ottawa House to this day, for all ] 
know. What is certain is that we saw 
and heard nothing more of her or her 
daughter. Glendenning called to see us 
as he passed through Boston on his way 
west from Quebec, but we were neither 
of us at home and we missed him, to 
my wife’s vivid regret. I rather think 
we expected him to find some excuse 
for writing after he reached his place in 
northern Ohio; but he did not write, 
and he became more and more the mem 
ory of a young clergyman in the be 
ginning of, a love-affair, till one sum- 
mer, while we were still disputing where 
we should spend the hot weather within 
business reach, there came a letter from 
him saying that he was settled at Gor 
manville, and wishing that he might 
tempt us up some afternoon before we 
were off to the mountains or sea- side. 
This revived all my wife’s waning inter- 
est in him, and it was hard to keep the 
answer I made him from expressing in a 
series of crucial inquiries the excitement 
she felt at his being in New England and 
so near Boston, and in Gormanville of all 
places. It was one of the places we had 
thought of for the summer, and we were 
yet so far from having relinquished it 
that we were recurring from time to time 
in hope and fear to the advertisement of 
an old village mansion there, with ample 
grounds, garden, orchard, ice-house, and 
stables, fora very low rental to an unex- 
ceptionable tenant. We had no doubt of 
our own qualifications, but we had mis- 
givings of the village mansion; and I am 
afraid that I rather unduly despatched 
the personal part of my letter, in my 
haste to ask what Glendenning knew and 
what he thought of the Conwell place. 
However, the letter seemed to serve al! 
purposes. There came a reply from Glen- 
denning, most cordial, even affectionate, 
saying that the Conwell place was de- 
lightful, and I must come at once and 
see it. He professed that he would be 
glad to have Mrs. March come too, and 
he declared that if his joy at having us 
did not fill his modest rectory to burst- 
ing, he was sure it could stand the phys- 
ical strain of our presence, though he 
confessed that his guest-chamber was 
tiny. 
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‘‘He wants you, Basil,” my wife di- 
vined from terms which gave me no sense 
of any latent design of parting us in his 
hospitality. 3ut, evidently, it isn’t a 
chance to be missed, and you must go— 
instantly. Can you go to-morrow? But 
telegraph him you're coming, and tell him 
to hold on to the Conwell place; it may 
be snapped up any moment if it’s so de- 
sirable.” 

I did not go till the following week, 
when I found that no one had attempted 
to snap up the Conwell place. In fact, it 
rather snapped me up, I secured it with 
so little trouble. I reported it so perfect 
that all my wife’s fears of a latent objec- 
tion to it were roused again. But when 
I said I thought we could relinquish it, 
her terrors subsided; and I thought this 
the right moment to deliver a stroke that 
I had been holding in reserve. 

‘*You know,” I began, ‘‘the Bentleys 
have their summer place there—the old 
Bentley homestead. It’s their ancestral 
town, you know.” 

‘* Bentleys? What Bentleys?” she de- 
manded, opaquely. 

‘* Why, those people we met on the 
Corinthian, summer before last — you 
thought he was in love with the girl—” 

A simultaneous photograph could alone 
reproduce Mrs. March’s tumultuous and 
various emotions as she seized the fact con- 
veyed in my words. She poured out a 
volume of mingled conjectures, assertions, 
suspicions, conclusions, in which there 
was nothing final but the decision that 
we must not dream of going there; that 
it would look like thrusting ourselves in, 
and would be in the worst sort of taste; 
they would all hate us, and we should 
feel that we were spies upon the young 
people; for of course the Bentleys had 
got Glendenning there to marry him, and 
in effect did not want any one to witness 
the disgraceful spectacle. 

I said, ‘‘ That may be the nefarious pur- 
pose of the young lady, but, as I under- 
stood Glendenning, it is no part of her 
mother’s design.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘*Miss Bentley may have got him there 
to marry him, but Mrs. Bentley seems to 
have meant nothing more than an en- 
gagement at the worst.” 

“What do you mean? They're not 
engaged, are they?” 

‘*They’re not married, at any rate, and 
I suppose they’re engaged. I did not 


have it from Miss Bentley, but I suppose 
Glendenning may be trusted in such a 
case,”’ 

‘* Now,” said my wife, with a severity 
that might well have appalled me, Oi 
you will please to explain, Basil, it will be 
better for you.” 

‘Why, it is simply this. Glendenning 
seems to have made himself so useful to 
the mother and pleasing to the daughter 
after we left them in Montreal that he 
was tolerated on a pretence that there was 
reason for his writing back to Mrs. Bent 
ley after he got home, and as Mrs. Bent 
ley never writes letters, Miss Bentley had 
the hard task of answering him. This 
led to a correspondence.” 

‘* And to her moving heaven and earth 
to get him to Gormanville. I see! 0: 
course she did it so that no one knew 
what she was about!” 

‘*‘Apparently. Glendenning himself 
was not in the secret. The Bentleys wer 
in Europe last summer, and he did not 
know that they had a place at Gorman 
ville till he came to live there. Anotiler 
proof that Miss Bentley got him there is 
the fact that she and her mother are Uni 
tarians, and that they would naturally be 
able to select the rector of the Episcopa! 
church.” 

‘*Goon,” said Mrs. March, not the least 
daunted. 

‘*Oh, there’s nothing more. He is sim- 
ply rector of St. Michael's at Gormanville: 
and there is not the slightest proof that 
any young lady had a hand in getting 
him there.” 

‘** As if I eared in the least whether she 
had! I suppose you will allow that she 
had something to do with getting en 
gaged to him, and that is the great mat 
ter.” 

‘*Yes, I must allow that, if we are to 
suppose that young ladies have anything 
to do with young gentlemen getting en- 
gaged to them; it doesn’t seem exactly 
delicate. But the novel phase of this 
great matter is the position of the young 
lady’s mother in regard to it. From what 
I could make out she consents to the en- 
gagement of her daughter, but she don't 
and won't consent to her marriage.” My 
wife glared at me with so little specula- 
tion in her eyes that I felt obliged to dis- 
claim all responsibility for the fact I had 
reported. ‘‘Thou cans not say J did it. 
They did it, and Miss Bentley, if any one, 
is to blame. It seems, from what Glen- 
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denning says, that the young lady and 
he wrote to each other while she was 
abroad, and that they became engaged by 
letter. Then the affair was broken off 
because of her mother’s opposition; but 
since they have met in Gormanville, the 
engagement has been renewed. So much 
they’ve managed against the old lady’s 
will, but apparently on condition that 
they won’t get married till she says.” 

“Nonsense! How could she stop them?” 

‘*She couldn't, I dare say, by any of the 
old romantic methods of a convent or dis- 
inheritance; but she is an invalid; she 
wants to keep her daughter with her, and 
she avails with the girl’s conscience by 
being simply dependent and obstructive. 
The young people have carried their en- 
gagement through, and now such hope as 
they have is fixed upon her finally yield- 
ing in the matter of their marriage, though 
Glendenning was obliged to confess that 
there was no sign of her doing so. They 
agree—Miss Bentley and he—that they 
rannot get married as they got engaged, 
in spite of her mother—it would be un- 
clerical if it wouldn’t be unfilial—and 
they simply have to bide their time.” 

My wife asked abruptly, ‘‘How many 
chambers are there in the Conwell place?” 

I said, and then she asked, ‘‘ Is there a 
windmill or a force-pump?” I answered 
proudly that in Gormanville there was 
town water, but that if this should give 
out there were both a windmill and a 
force-pump on the Conwell place. 

‘It is very complete,” she sighed, as if 
this had removed all hope from her, and 
she added, ‘‘ T suppose we had better take 
it.” 

IV. 

We certainly did not take it for the 
sake of being near the Bentleys, neither 
of whom had given us particular reason to 
desire their further acquaintance, though 
the young lady had agreeably modified 
herself when apart from her mother. In 
fact we went to Gormanville because it 
was an exceptional chance to get a beau- 
tiful place for a very little money, where 
we could go early and stay late. But no 
sooner had we acted from this quite per- 
sonal, not to say selfish, motive than we 
were rewarded with the sweetest over- 
tures of neighborliness by the Bentleys. 
They waited, of course, till we were set- 
tled in our bouse before they came to call 
upon Mrs. March, but they had been pre- 
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ceded by several hospitable offerings from 
their garden, their dairy, and their hen- 
house, which were very welcome in the 
days of our first uncertainty as to trades- 
people. We analyzed this hospitality as 
an effect of that sort of nature in Mrs. 
Bentley which can equally assert its su- 
periority by blessing or banning. Evi- 
dently, since chance had again thrown us 
in her way, she would not go out of it to 
be offensive, but would continue in it 
and make the best of us. 

No doubt Glendenning had talked us 
into the Bentleys; and this my wife said 
she hated most of all; for we should have 
to live up to the notion of us imparted by 
a young man from the impressions of the 
moment when he saw us purple in the 
light of his dawning love. In justice to 
Glendenning, however, I must say that 
he did nothing, by a show of his own as- 
siduities, to urge us upon the Bentleys 
after we came to Gormanville. If we had 
not felt so sure of him, we might have 
thought he was keeping his regard for us 
a little too modestly in the background. 
He made us one cool little call, the even- 
ing of our arrival, in which he had the 
effect of anxiety to get away as soon as 
possible; and after that we saw him no 
more until he came with Miss Bentley 
and her mother a week later. His for- 
bearance was all the more remarkable be- 
cause his church and his rectory were 
just across the street from the Conwell 
place, at the corner of another street, 
where we could see their wooden gothic 
in the cold shadow of the maples with 
which the green in front of them was 
planted. 

During all that time Glendenning’s per- 
sonal elevation remained invisible to us, 
and we began to wonder if he were not 
that most lamentable of fellow-creatures, 
a clerical snob. I am not sure still that 
he might not have been so in some de- 
gree, there was such a mixture of joy 
that was almost abject in his genuine 
affection for us, when Mrs. Bentley open- 
ly approved us on her first visit. I dare 
say he would not have quite abandoned 
us in any case; but he must have felt re- 
sponsible for us, and it must have been 
such a load off him, when she took that 
turn with us. 

She called in the afternoon, and the 
young people dropped in again the same 
evening, and took the trouble to win 
back our simple hearts. That is, Miss 
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Bentley showed herself again as frank 
and sweet as she had been on the boat 
when she joined my wife after dinner 
and left her mother in her state-room. 
Glendenning was again the Glendenning 
of our first meeting, and something more. 
He fearlessly led the way to intimacies 
of feeling with an expansion uncommon 
even in an accepted lover, and we made 
our conclusions that however subject he 
might be to his indefinitely future mother- 
in-law, he would not be at all so to his 
wife, if she could help it. He took the 
lead, but because she gave it him; and 
she displayed an aptness for conjugal 
submissiveness which almost amounted 
to genius. Whenever she spoke to either 
of us, it was with one eye on him to see 
if he liked what she was saying. It was 
so perfect that I doubted if it could last; 
but my wife said a girl like that could 
keep it up till she dropped. I have never 
been sure that she liked us as well as he 
did; I think it was part of her intense 
loyalty to seem to like us a great deal 
more. 

She was deeply in love, and nothing 
but her ladylike breeding kept her from 
being openly fond. I figured her in a 
sort of impassioned incandescence, such 
as only a pure and perhaps cold nature 
could burn into; and I amused myself a 
little with the sense of Glendenning’s ap- 
parent inadequacy. Sweet he was, and 
admirably gentle and fine; he had an 
unfailing good sense, and a very ready 
wisdom, as I grew more and more to per- 
ceive. But neither my wife nor I could 
ignore the fact that he was an inch or so 
shorter than Miss Bentley, and that in 
his sunny blondness, with his golden red 
beard and hair, and his pinkish complex- 
ion, he wanted still more the effect of an 
emotional equality with her. He was very 
handsome, with features excellently regu- 
lar; his smile was celestially beautiful, 
and innocent gay lights danced in his 
blue eyes, through lashes and under brows 
that were a little lighter blend than his 
beard and hair. 

V. 

The next morning, which was of a Sat- 
urday, when I did not go to town, he 
came over to us again from the shadow of 
his sombre maples, and fell simply and 
naturally into talk about his engagement. 
He was much fuller in my wife's pres- 
ence than he had been with me alone, and 


told us the hopes he had of Mrs. Bentley's 
yielding within a reasonable time. He 
seemed to gather encouragement from the 
sort of perspective he got the affair into 
by putting it before us, and finding her 
dissent to her daughter’s marriage so ri 
diculous in our eyes after her consent to 
her engagement that a woman of her 
great good sense evidently could not per- 
sist in 1b. 

‘There is no personal objection to my- 

self,” he said, with a modest satisfaction. 
**In fact, I think she really likes me, and 
only dislikes my engagement to Edith. 
3ut she knows that Edith is incapable of 
marrying against her mother’s will, or I 
of wishing her to do so; though there is 
nothing else to prevent us.” 

My wire allowed herself to say, ‘‘ Isn't 
it rather cruel of her?” 

‘* Why, no, not altogether; or not so 
much so as it might be in different cir- 
cumstances. I make every allowance for 
her. In the first place, she is a great suf- 
ferer.” 

‘* Yes, I know,” my wife relented. 

‘*She suffers terribly from asthma. I 
don’t suppose she has lain down in bed 
for ten years. She sleeps in an easy-chair, 
and she’s never quite free from her trou- 
ble; when thore’s a paroxysm of the dis- 
ease, her anguish is frightful. I’ve never 
seen it, of course, but I have heard it; you 
hear it all through the house. Edith has 
the constant care of her. Her mother has 
to be perpetually moved and shifted in 
her chair, and Edith does this for her; 
she will let no one else come near her; 
Edith must look to the ventilation, and 
burn the pastilles which help her to 
breathe. She depends upon her every 
instant.” He had grown very solemn in 
voice and face, and he now said, ‘* When 
I think of what she endures, it seems to 
me that it is I who am cruel even to 
dream of taking her daughter from her.” 

** Yes,” my wife assented. 

‘**But there is really no present ques- 
tion of that. We are very happy as it is. 
We can wait, and wait willingly till Mrs. 
Bentley wishes us to wait no longer; 
or— 

He stopped, and we were both aware 
of something in his mind which he put 
from him. He became a little pale, and 
sat looking very grave. Then he rose. 

‘*T don’t know whether to say how wel- 
come you would be at St. Michael’s to- 
morrow, for you may not be—” 
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‘* We are Unitarians, too,” said Mrs. 
March. ‘‘ But we are coming to hear 
you.” 

“T am glad you are coming to church,” 
said Glendenning, putting away the per- 
sonal tribute implied with a gentle dig- 
nity that became him. : y 


2 3 

We waited a discreet time before re- 
turning the call of the Bentley ladies, but 
not so long as to seem conscious. In fact 
we had been softened towards Mrs. Bent- 
ley by what Glendenning told us of her 
seffering, and we were disposed to forgive 
a great deal of patronage and superiority 
to her asthma; they were not part of the 
disease, but still they were somehow to be 
considered with reference to it in her 
case. 

We were admitted by the maid, who 
came running down the hall stairway, 
with a preoccupied air, to the open door 
where we stood waiting. There were two 
great syringa-bushes on each hand close 
to the portal, which were in full flower, 
and which flung their sweetness through 
the doorway and the windows; but when 
we found ourselves in the dim old-fash- 
ioned parlor, we were aware of this odor 
meeting and mixing with another which 
descended from the floor above—the smell 
of some medicated pastille. There was a 
sound of anxious steps overhead, and a 
hurried closing of doors, with the me- 
chanical sound of labored breathing. 

‘We have come at a bad time,” I sug- 
gested. 

‘“Yes; why did they let us in?” cried 
my wife in an anguish of compassion and 
vexation. She repeated her question to 
Miss Bentley, who came down almost 
immediately, looking pale, indeed, but 
steady, and making a brave show of wel- 
come. 

‘*My mother would have wished it,” 
she said, ‘‘and she sent me as soon as 
she knew who it was. You mustn’t be 
distressed,” she entreated, with a pathetic 
smile. ‘‘It’s really a kind of relief to 
her; anything is that takes her mind off 
herself for a moment. She will be so 
sorry to miss you, and you must come 
again as soon as you can.” 

‘Oh, we will, we will!” cried my wife, 
in nothing less than a passion of meek- 
ness; and Miss Bentley went on to com- 
fort her. - 

‘*Tt’s dreadful, of course, but it isn’t as 


bad as it sounds, and it isn’t nearly so bad 
as it looks. She is used to it, and there is 
a great deal in that. Oh, don’t go!” she 
begged, at a movement Mrs. March made 
to rise. ‘‘The doctor is with her just 
now, and I’m not needed. It will be kind 
if you'll stay; it’s a relief to be out of the 
room with a good excuse!” She even 
laughed a little as she said this; she went 
on to lead the talk away from what was 
so intensely in our minds, and presently I 
heard her and my wife speaking of other 
things. The power to do this is from some 
heroic quality in women’s minds that we 
do not credit them with; we think it their 
volatility, and I dare say I thought my- 
self much better, or at least more serious 
in my make, because I could not follow 
them, and did not lose one of those hoarse 
gasps of the sufferer overhead. Occasion- 
ally there came a stifling cry that made 
me jump, inwardly if not outwardly, but 
those women had their drama to play, 
and they played it to the end. 

Miss Bentley came hospitably to the 
door with us, and waited there till she 
thought we could not see her turn and 
run swiftly up stairs. 

‘“Why did you stay, my dear?” I 
groaned. ‘‘I felt as if I were personally 
smothering Mrs. Bentley every moment 
we were there.” 

‘*T had to do it. She wished it, and, as 
she said, it was a relief to have us there, 
though she was wishing us at the ends of 
the earth all the time. But what a ghastly 
life!” 

‘Yes; and can you wonder that the 
poor woman doesn't want to give her up, 
to lose the help and comfort she gets from 
her? It’s a wicked thing for that girl to 
think of marrying.” 

‘‘ What are you talking about, Basil? 
It’s a wicked thing for her not to think 
of it! She is wearing her life out, tearing 
it out, and she isn’t doing her mother a 
bit of good. Her mother would be just 
as well, and better, with a good strong 
nurse, who could lift her this way and 
that, and change her about, without feel- 
ing her heart-strings wrung at every gasp, 
as that poor child must. Oh, I wish Glen- 
denning was man enough to make her 
run off with him, and get married, in 
spite of everything. But, of course, that’s 
impossible—for a clergyman! And her 
sacrifice began so long ago that it’s be- 
come part of her life, and she'll simply 
have to keep on.” 
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VIL. 

When her attack passed off, Mrs. Bent- 
ley sent and begged my wife to come 
again and see her. She went without me, 
while I was in town, but she was so cir- 
cumstantial in her report of her visit, 
when I came home at night, that I never 
felt quite sure I had not been present. 
What most interested us both was the ex- 
treme independence which the mother and 
daughter showed beyond a certain point, 
and the daughter’s great frankness in ex- 
pressing her difference of feeling. We 
had already had some hint of this, the 
first day we met her, and we were not 
surprised at it now, my wife at first hand, 
or I at second hand. Mrs. Bentley opened 
the way for her daughter by saying that 
the worst of sickness was that it made 
one such an affliction to others. She lived 
in an atmosphere of devotion, she said, 
but her suffering left her so little of life 
that she could not help clinging selfishly 
to everything that remained. 

My wife perceived that this was meant 
for Miss Bentley, though it was spoken 
to herself; and Miss Bentley seemed to 
take the same view of the fact. She 
said: ‘‘We needn't use any circumlocution 
with Mrs. March, mother. She knows 
just how the affair stands. You can say 
whatever you wish, though I don’t know 
why you should wish to say anything. 
You have made your own terms with us, 
and we are keeping them to the letter. 
What more can you ask? Do you want 
me to break with Mr. Glendenning? I 
will do that too, if you ask it. You have 
got everything but that, and you can 
have that at any time. But Arthur and 
I are perfectly satisfied as it is, and we 
can wait as long as you wish us to 
wait.” 

Her mother said, ‘‘ I’m not allowed to 
forget that for a single hour;” and Miss 
Bentley said, ‘‘I never remind you of it 
unless you make me, mother. You may 
be thinking of it all the time, but it isn’t 
because of anything I say.” 

‘*Or that you do?” said Mrs. Bentley; 
and her daughter answered, ‘‘ I can’t help 
existing, of course.” 

My wife broke off from the account 
she was giving me of her visit: ‘* You 
can imagine how pleasant all this was 
for me, Basil, and how anxious I was to 
prolong my call!” 

‘* Well,” I returned, ‘‘ there were com- 
pensations. It was extremely interest- 


ing; it was life. You can’t deny that, 
my dear.” 

‘‘It was more like death. Several 
times I was on the point of going, but 
you know when there’s been a painful 
scene you feel so sorry for the people 
who've made it that you can’t bear to 
leave them to themselves. I did get up 
to go once, in mere self-defence, but they 
both urged me to stay, and I couldn't 
help staying till they could talk of other 
things. But now tell me what you think 
of it all. Which should your feeling be 
with the most? That is what I want to 
get at before I tell you mine.” 

‘* Which side was I on when we talked 
about them last?” 

**Oh, when did we talk about them 
last? We are always talking about them! 
I am getting no good of the summer at 
all. I shall go home in the fall more 
jaded and worn out than when I came! 
To think that we should have this beau- 
tiful place, where we could be so happy 
and comfortable, if it were not for having 
this abnormal situation under our nose 
and eyes all the time!” 

‘*Abnormal? I don’t call it abnor- 
mal,” I began, and I was sensible of my 
wife’s thoughts leaving her own injuries 
for my point of view so swiftly that I 
could almost hear them whir. 

‘* Not abnormal!” she gasped. 

‘*No; only too natural. Isn’t °° per- 
fectly natural for an invalid like that to 
want to keep her daughter-with her; and 
isn’t it perfectly natural for a daughter, 
with a New England sense of duty, to 
yield to her wish? You might say that 
she could get married and live at home, 
and then she and Glendenning could both 
devote themselves—” 

‘No, no,” my wife broke in, ‘‘ that 
wouldn't do. Marriage is marriage; and 
it puts the husband and wife with each 
other first; when it doesn’t, it’s a misera- 
ble mockery.” 

‘*Even when there's a sick mother in 
the case?” 

‘‘A thousand sick mothers wouldn't 
alter the case. And that’s what they all 
three instinctively know, and they're do- 
ing the only thing they can do.” 

‘“Then I don’t see what we're com- 
plaining of.” 

‘**Complaining of? We're complaining 
of its being all wrong and — romantic. 
Her mother has asked more than she had 
any right to ask, and Miss Bentley has 
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tried to do more than she can perform, 
and that has made them hate each other.” 

**Should you say hate, quite?” 

‘‘Tt must come to that, if Mrs. Bentley 
lives.” 

‘‘Then let us hope she—” 

‘*My dear!” cried Mrs. March, warn- 
ingly. 

“Oh, come, now!” I retorted. ‘ Do 
you mean to say that you haven't thought 
how very much it would simplify the sit- 
uation if—” 

**Of course I have! And that is the 
wicked part of it. It’s that that is wear- 
ing me out. It’s perfectly hideous!” 

‘* Well, fortunately we're not actively 
concerned in the affair, and we needn't 
take any measures in regard to it. We 
are mere spectators, and as I see it the 
situation is not only inevitable for Mrs. 
Bentley, but it has a sort of heroic pro- 
priety for Miss Bentley.” 

‘**And Glendenning?” 

‘‘Oh, Glendenning isn’t provided for 
in my scheme.” 

‘*Then I can tell you that your scheme, 
Basil, is worse than worthless.” 

‘*T didn’t brag of it, my dear,” I said, 
meekly enough. ‘‘I’m sorry for him, 
but I can’t help him. He must provide 
for himself out of his religion.” 


VIII. 


It was indeed a trying summer for our 
emotions, torn as we were between our 
pity for Mrs. Bentley and our compassion 
for her daughter. We had no repose, 
except when we centred our sympathies 
upon Glendenning,whom we could yearn 
over in tender regret without doing any 
one else wrong, or even criticising anoth- 
er. He was our great stay in that respect, 
and though a mere external witness might 
have thought that he had the easiest part, 
we who knew his gentle and affectionate 
nature could not but feel for him. We 
never concealed from ourselves certain 
foibles of his; I have hinted at one, and 
we should have liked it better if he had 
not been so sensible of the honor, from a 
worldly point, of being engaged to Miss 
Bentley. But this was a very innocent 
vanity, and he would have been willing 
to suffer for her mother and for her- 
self, if she had let hini. I have tried to 
insinuate how she would not let him, 
but freed him as much as possible from 
the stress of the situation, and assumed 
for him a mastery, a primacy which he 
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would never have assumed for himself. 
We thought this very pretty of her, and 
in fact she was capable of pretty things. 
What was hard and arrogant in her, and 
she was not without something of the 
kind at times, was like her mother; but 
even she, poor soul, had her good points, 
as I have attempted to suggest. We 
used to dwell upon them, when our talk 
with Glendenning grew confidential, as 
it was apt to do; for it seemed to console 
him to realize that her daughter and he 
were making their sacrifice to a not 
wholly unamiable person. 

He confided equally in my wife and 
myself, but there were times when I think 
he rather preferred the counsel of a man 
friend. Once when we had gone a walk 
into the country, which around Gorman- 
ville is of the pathetic Mid-Massachusetts 
loveliness and poverty, we sat down in a 
hill-side orchard to rest, and he began ab- 
ruptly to talk of his affair. Sometimes, 
he said, he felt that it was all an error, 
and he could not rid himself of the fear 
that an error persisted in was a wrong, 
and therefore a species of sin. 

‘*That is very interesting,” I said. ‘‘I 
wonder if there is anything in it? At first 
blush it looks so logical; but is it?) Or 
are you simply getting morbid? What 
is the error?’ What is your error?” 

‘You know,” he said, with a gentle 
refusal of my willingness to make light 
of his trouble. ‘‘It is surely an error to 
allow a woman to give her word when 
she can promise nothing more, and to let 
her hold herself to it.” 

I could have told him that I did not 
think the error in this case was altogether 
or mainly his, or the persistence in it; for 
it had seemed to me from the beginning 
that the love between him and Miss Bent- 
ley was fully as much her affair as his, 
and that quite within the bounds of maid- 
enly modesty she showed herself as pas- 
sionately true to their plighted troth. But 
of course this would not do, and I had to 
be content with the ironical suggestion 
that he might try offering to release Miss 
Bentley. 

‘Don’t laugh at me,” he implored, and 
I confess his tone would have taken from 
me any heart to do so. 

‘*My dear fellow,” I said, ‘‘I see your 
point. But don’t you think you are 
quite needlessly adding to your affliction 
by pressing it? You two are in the posi- 
tion which isn’t at all uncommon with 
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engaged people, of having to wait upon 
exterior circumstances before you get 
married. Suppose you were prevented 
by poverty, as often happens? It would 
be a hardship as it is now; but in that case 
would your engagement be any less an 
error than it is now? I don’t think it 
would, and I don’t believe you think so 
either.” 

‘In that case we should not be oppos- 
ing our wills to the will of some one 
else, who has a better claim to her daugh- 
ter’s allegiance than I have. It seems to 
me that our error was in letting her mo- 
ther consent to our engagement if she 
would not or could not consent to our mar- 
riage. When it came to that we ought 
both to have had the strength to say that 
then there should be no engagement. It 
was my place to do that. I could have 
prevented the error which I can't undo.” 

‘**T don’t see how it could have been 
easier to prevent than to undo your error. 
I don’t admit it’s an error, but I call it so 
because youdo. After all, an engagement 
is nothing but an open confession between 
two people that they are in love with each 
other and wish to marry. There need 
be no sort of pledge or promise to make 
the engagement binding, if there is love. 
It’s the love that binds.” 

“Te.” 

‘*It bound you from your first acknow- 
ledgment of it,and unless you could deny 
your love now, or hereafter, it must al- 
ways bind you. If you own that you still 
love each other, you are still engaged, no 
matter how much you release each other. 
Could you think of loving her and marry- 
ing some one else? Could she love you 
and marry another? There isn’t any error, 
unless you’ve mistaken your feeling for 
each other. If you have,I should de- 
cidedly say you couldn’t break your en- 
gagementtoo soon. In fact,there wouldn't 
be any real engagement to break.” 

‘*Of course you are right,” said Glen- 
denning, but not so strenuously as he 
might. 

I had a feeling that he had not put for- 
ward the main cause of his unhappiness, 
though he had given a true cause; that 
he had made some lesser sense of wrong 
stand for a greater, as people often do in 
confessing themselves; and I was not sur- 
prised when he presently added: ‘‘It is 
not merely the fact that she is bound in 
that way, and that her young life is pass- 
ing in this sort of hopeless patience, but 


that—that— I don’t know how to put the 
ugly and wicked thing into words, but | 
assure you that sometimes when I think 
—when I’m aware that I know— Ah, | 
can’t say it!” 

‘**T fancy I understand what you mean, 
my dear boy,” I said, and in the right of 
my ten years’ seniority I put my hand 
caressingly on his shoulder, ‘‘ and you are 
no more guilty than I am in knowing 
that if Mrs. Bentley were not in the way, 
there would be no obstacle to your happi 
ness. 

‘**But such a cognition is of hell,” he 
cried, and he let his face fall into lis 
hands and sobbed heart-rendingly. 

* Yes,” I said, ‘‘ such a cognition is of 
hell; you're quite right. So are all evil 
concepts and knowledges; but so long 
as they are merely things of our intelli- 
gence, they are no part of us, and we 
are not guilty of them.” 

‘**No; I trust not, I trust not,” he re 
turned, and I let him sob his trouble out 
before I spoke again; and then I began 
with a laugh of unfeigned gayvety. Some 
thing that my wife had hinted in one 
of our talks about the lovers freakishly 
presented itself to my mind, and I said, 
‘*There is a way, and a very practical 
way, to put an end to the anomaly you 
feel in an engagement which doesn’t im- 
ply a marriage.” 

‘* And what is that?” he asked, not very 
hopefully ; but he dried his eyes and 
calmed himself. 

‘Well, speaking after the manner of 
men, you might run off with Miss Bent- 
ley.” 

All the blood in his body flushed into 
his face. ‘* Don’t!’ he gasped, and I di- 
vined that what I had said must have 
been in his thoughts before, and I laughed 
again. ‘‘It wouldn't do,” he added, pit- 
eously. ‘‘The scandal—I am a clergy- 
man, and my parish—” 

I perceived that no moral scruple pre- 
sented itself to bim; when it came to the 
point, he was simply and naturally a 
lover, like any other man; and I persist- 
ed: ‘‘ It would only be a seven days’ won- 
der. I never heard of a clergyman’s run- 
ning away to be married; but they must 
have sometimes done it. Come, I don’t 
believe you'd have to plead hard with 
Miss Bentley, and Mrs. March and I will 
aid and abet you to the limit of our small 
ability. I’m sure that if I promise to 
wrap up warm against the night air, she 
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will let me go and help you hold the rope- 
ladder taut.” 

It was not very reverent to his cloth, 
or his recent tragical mood, but Glenden- 
ning was not offended; he laughed with 
a sheepish pleasure, and that evening he 
came with Miss Bentley to call upon us. 
The visit passed without unusual confi- 
dences until they rose to go, when she 
said abruptly to me: ‘*I feel that we both 
owe you a great deal, Mr. March. Arthur 
has been telling me of your talk this after- 
noon, and I think that what you said was 
all so wise and true! I don’t mean,” she 
added, ‘‘ your suggestion about putting an 
end to the anomaly!” and she and Glen- 
denning both laughed. 

My wife said, *‘ That was very wicked, 
and I have scolded him for thinking of 
such a thing.” She had indeed forgotten 
that she had put it in my head, and made 
me wholly responsible for it. 

‘‘Then you must scold me too a little, 
Mrs. March,” said the girl ,‘* for I’ve some- 
times wondered if I couldn’t work Arthur 
up to the point of making me run away 
with him,” which was a joke that won- 
derfully amused us all. 

I said, ‘‘I shouldn’t think it would be 
so difficult’; and she retorted: 

‘Oh, you’ve no idea how obdurate cler- 
gymen are;” and then she went on, se- 
riously, to thank me for talking Glenden- 
ning out of his morbid mood. With the 
frankness sometimes characteristic of her 
she said that if he had released her, it 
would have made no difference —she 
should still have felt herself bound to 
him; and until he should tell her that he 
no longer cared for her, she should feel 
that he was bound to her. I saw no great 
originality in this reproduction of my 
own ideas. But when Miss Bentley add- 
ed that she believed her mother herself 
would be shocked and disappointed if 
they were to give each other up, I was 
aware of being in the presence of a cu- 
rious psychological fact. I so wholly 
lost myself in the inquiry it invited that 
I let the talk flow on round me unheeded 
while I questioned whether Mrs. Bentley 
did not derive a satisfaction from her own 
and her daugliter’s mutual opposition 
which she could never have enjoyed from 
their perfect agreement. She had made 
a certain concession in consenting to the 
engagement, and this justified her to her- 
self in refusing her consent to the mar- 
riage, while the ingratitude of the young 
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people in not being content with what she 
had done formed a grievance of constant 
avail with a lady of her temperament. 
From what Miss Bentley let fall, haif se- 
riously, half jokingly, as well as what I 
observed, I divined a not unnatural effect 
of the strained relations between her and 
her mother. She concentrated whatever 
resentment she felt upom Miss Bentley, in- 
somuch that it seemed as though she might 
altogether have withdrawn her opposition 
if it had been a question merely of Glen- 
denning’s marriage. So far from dislik- 
ing him, she was rather fond of him, aud 
she had no apparent objection to him ex- 
cept as her daughter’s husband. It had 
not always been so; at first she had an 
active rancor against him; but this had 
gradually yielded to his invincible good- 
ness and sweetness. 

‘Who could hold out against him? 
his betrothed demanded, fondly, when 
these facts had been more or less ex- 
pressed to us; and it was not the first 
time that her love had seemed more ex- 
plicit than his. He smiled round upon 
her, pressing the hand she put in his 
arm; for she asked this when they stood 
on our threshold ready to go, and then 
he glanced at us with eyes that fell bash- 
fully from ours. 

**Oh, of course it will come right in 
time,” said my wife when they were gone, 
and I agreed that they need only have 
patience. We had all talked ourselves 
into a cheerful frame concerning the 
affair; we had seen it in its amusing 
aspects, and laughed about it; and that 
seemed almost in itself to dispose of Mrs. 
Bentley's opposition. My wife and I de- 
cided that this could not long continue; 
that by-and-by she would become tired 
of it, and this would happen all the 
sooner if the lovers submitted absolutely, 
and did nothing to remind her of their 
submission. 


> 


IX. (i 

The Conwells came home from Europe 
the next summer, and we did not go 
again to Gormanville. But from time to 
time we heard of the Bentleys, and we 
heard to our great amaze that there was 
no change in the situation, as concerned 
Miss Bentley and Glendenning. I think 
that later it would have surprised us if 
we had learned that there was a change. 
Their lives seemed to have all adjusted 
themselves to the conditions, and we who 
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were mere spectators came at last to feel 
nothing abnormal in them. 

Now and then we saw Glendenning, 
and now and then Miss Bentley came to 
call upon Mrs. March, when she was in 
town. Her mother had given up her 
Boston house, and they lived the whole 
year round at Gormanville, where the air 
was good for Mrs. Bentley without her 
apparently being the better for it; again, 
we heard in a roundabout way that their 
circumstances were not so fortunate as 
they had been, and that they had given 
up their Boston house partly from mo- 
tives of economy. 

There was no reason why our intimacy 
with the lovers’ affair should continue, 
and it did not. Miss Bentley made men- 
tion of Glendenning, when my wife saw 
her, with what Mrs. March decided to be 
an abiding fealty, but without offer of 
confidence; and Glendenning, when we 
happened to meet at rare intervals, did 
not invite me to more than formal in- 
quiry concerning the well-being of Mrs. 
Bentley and her daughter. 

He was undoubtedly getting older, and 
he looked it. He was one of those gentle 
natures which put on fat, not from self- 
indulgence, but from want of resisting 
force, and the clerical waistcoat that but- 
toned black to his throat swayed decided- 
ly beyond a straight line at his waist. 
His red-gold hair was getting thin, and 
thougb he wore it cut close all round, it 
showed thinner on the crown than on 
the temples, and his pale eyebrows were 
waning. He had a settled patience of 
look which would have been a sadness, 
if there had not been mixed with it an air 
of resolute cheerfulness. I am not sure 
that this kept it from being sad, either. 

Miss Bentley, on her part, was no longer 
the young girl she was when we met on 
the Corinthian. She must then have 
been about twenty, and she was now 
twenty-six, but she looked thirty. Dark 
people show their age early, and she 
showed hers in cheeks that grew thinner 
if not paler, and in a purple shadow un- 
der her fine eyes. The parting of her 
black hair was wider than it once was, 
and she wore it smooth, in apparent dis- 
dain of those arts of fluffing and fringing, 
which give an air of vivacity, if not of 
youth. I should say she had always been 
a serious girl, and now she showed the 
effect of a life that could not have been 
gay for any one. 


The lovers promised themselves, as we 
knew, that Mrs. Bentley would relent, an 
abandon what was more like a whims 
cal caprice than a settled wish. But as 
time wore on, and she gave no sign of 
changing, I have wondered whether some 
change did not come upon them, which 
affected them towards each other without 
affecting their constancy. I fancied thei) 
youthful passion taking on the sad color 
of patience, and contenting itself more 
and more with such friendly companion 
ship as their fate afforded; it became, 
without marriage, that affectionate com 
radery which wedded love passes into wit! 
the lapse of as many years as they had 
been plighted. ‘‘ What,” I once sug 
gested to my wife, in a very darkling 
mood—*‘‘ what if they should gradually 
grow apart, and end in rejoicing that the 
had never been allowed to join their 
lives? Wouldn't that be rather Haw 
thornesque ?” 

‘It wouldn’t be true,” said Mrs. March, 
‘*and I don’t see why you should put such 
a notion upon Hawthorne. If you can't 
be more cheerful about it, Basil, I wish 
you wouldn’t talk of the affair at all.” 

‘*Oh, ['m quite willing to be cheerful 
about it, my dear,” I returned, ‘‘ and, if 
you like, we will fancy Mrs. Bentley com 
ing round and ardently wishing* their 
marriage, and their gayly protesting that 
after having given the matter a great dea! 
of thought they had decided it would be 
better not to marry, but to live on sepa- 
rately for their own sake, just as they have 
been doing for hers so long. Wouldn't 
that be cheerful?” 

Mrs. March said that if I wished to 
tease it was because I had no ideas on the 
subject, and she would advise me to drop 
it. I did so, for the better part of the 
evening, but I could not relinquish it al- 
together. ‘‘Do you think,” I asked. 
finally, ‘‘that any sort of character will 
stand the test of such a prolonged en- 
gagement?” 

‘Why not? Very indifferent charac- 
ter stands the test of marriage, and that’s 
indefinitely prolonged.” 

‘Yes, but it’s not indefinite itself. 
Marriage is something very distinct and 
permanent; but such an engagement as 
this has no sort of future. It is a mere 
motionless present, without the inspira- 
tion of a common life, and with no hope 
of release from durance except through a 
chance that it will be sorrow instead of 
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‘ov. I should think they would go to 
pieces under the strain.” 

' “But as you see they don’t, perhaps 
the strain isn’t so great after all.” 

“Ah.” I confessed, ‘*‘ there is that won- 
derful adaptation of the human soul to 
any circumstances. It’s the one thing 
that makes me respect our fallen nature. 
Mallen? It seems to me that we ought to 
call it our risen nature; it has steadily 
mounted with the responsibility that 
\dam took for it—or Eve.” 

‘‘T don’t see,” said my wife, pursuing 
her momentary advantage, ‘‘ why they 
should not be getting as much pleasure 
or happiness out of life as most married 
people. Engagements are supposed to 
be very joyous, though I think they’re 
rather exciting and restless times, as a 
general thing. If they’ve settled down 
to being merely engaged, I've no doubt 
they’ve decided to make the best of being 
merely engaged as long as her mother 
] ves.” 

‘*There is that: view of it,” I assented. 

x 

By the following autumn Glendenning 
had completed the seventh year of his en- 
gagement to Miss Bentley, and I remind- 
ed my wife that this seemed to be the 
scriptural length of a betrothal, as typi- 
fied in the service which Jacob rendered 
for Rachel. ‘‘ But he had a prospective 
father-in-law to deal with,” I added, ‘‘and 
Glendenning a mother-in-law. That may 
make a difference.” 

Mrs. March did not join me in the 
humorous view of the affair which I took. 
She asked me if I had heard anything 
from Glendenning lately; if that were 
the reason why I mentioned him. 

‘*No,” I said; ‘‘ but I have some office 
business that will take me to Gormanville 
to-morrow, and I did not know but you 
might like to go too, and look the ground 
over, and see how much we have been 
suffering for them unnecessarily.” The 
fact was that we had now scarcely spoken 
of Glendenning or the Bentleys for six 
months, and our minds were far too full 
of our own affairs to be given more than 
very superficially to theirs at any time. 
‘We could both go as well as not,” I 
suggested, ‘‘and you could call upon the 
Bentleys while I looked after the com- 
pany’s business.” 

“Thank you, Basil, I think I will let 
you go alone,” said my wife. ‘‘ But try 
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to find out how it is with them. Don't be 
so terribly straightforward, and let it look 
as if that was what you came for. Don't 


make the slightest advance toward their 
But do let them open up if 


confidence. 
they will.” 

‘*My dear, you may depend upon my 
asking no leading questions whatever, 
and I shall behave with far more dis- 
cretion than if you were with me. The 
danger is that I shall behave with too 
much, for I find that my interest in their 
affair is very much faded. There is ev- 
ery probability that unless Glendenning 
speaks of his engagement, it won't be 
spoken of at all.” 

This was putting it rather with the indif- 
ference of the past six months thay with the 
feeling of the present moment. Since [had 
known that I was going to Gormanville, 
the interest I denied had renewed itself 
pretty vividly for me, and I was intending 
not only to get everything out of Glen- 
denning that I decently could, but to give 
him as much good advice as he would 
bear. I was going to urge him to move 
upon the obstructive Mrs. Bentley with 
all his persuasive force, and I had formu- 
lated some arguments for him which I 
thought he might use with success. I 
did not tell my wife that this was my 
purpose, but all the same I cherished it, 
and I gathered energy for the enforce- 
ment of my views for Glendenning’s hap- 
piness from the very dejection I was cast 
into by the outward effect of the Gorman- 
ville streets. They were all in a funeral 
blaze of their shade trees, which were 
mostly maples, but were here and there a 
stretch of elms meeting in arches almost 
consciously gothic over the roadway: the 
maples were crimsonand gold,and the elms 
the paly yellow that they affect in the fall. 
A silence hung under their sad splendors 
which I found deepen when I got into 
what the inhabitants called the residential 
part. About the business centre there was 
some stir, and here in the transaction of 
my affairs I was in the thick of it for a 
while. Everybody remembered me in a 
pleasant way, and I had to stop and pass 
the time of day, as they would have said, 
with a good many whom I could not re- 
member at once. It seemed to me that 
the maples in front of St. Michael’s rec- 
tory were rather more depressingly gaudy 
than elsewhere in Gormanville; but I be- 
lieve they were only thicker. I found 
Glendenning in his study, and he was so 
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far from being cast down by their blazon 
that I thought him decidedly cheerfuler 
than when I saw him last. He met me 
with what for him was ardor, and as he 
had asked me most cordially about my 
family, I thought it fit to inquire how the 
ladies at the Bentley place were. 

‘‘ Why, very well, very well indeed,” 
he answered, brightly. ‘‘It’s very odd, but 
Edith and I were talking about you all 
only last night, and wishing we could 
see you again. Edith is most uncom- 
monly well. During the summer Mrs. 
Bentley had some rather severer attacks 
than usual, and the care and anxiety 
told upon Edith; but since the cooler wea- 
ther has come, she has picked up won- 
derfully,” He did not say that Mrs. 
Bentley had shared this gain, and I im- 
agined that he had a reluctance to con- 
fess she had not. He went on, ‘* You’re 
going to stay and spend the night with 
me, aren’t you?” 

‘No,” Isaid; ‘* I’m obliged to be off by 
the four-o’clock train. But if I may be 
allowed to name the hospitality I could 
accept, I should say luncheon.” 

‘*Good !” cried Glendenning, gayly. 
‘** Let us go and have it at the Bentleys’.” 

‘‘Far be it from me to say where you 
shall lunch me,” I returned. ‘‘ The ques- 
tion isn’t where, but when and how, with 
me.” 

He got his hat and stick, and as we 
started out of his door he began: ‘* You’ll 
be a little surprised at the informality, 
perhaps, but I’m glad you take it so easi- 
ly. It makes it easier for me to explain 
that I’m almost domesticated at the Beut- 
ley homestead; I come and go very much 
as if it were my own house.” 

‘*My dear fellow,” I said, ‘‘I’m not 
surprised at anything in your relation to 
the Bentley homestead, and I won’t vex 
you with any glad inferences.” 

‘* Why,” he returned, a little bashfully, 
‘*there’s no explicit change. The affair 
is just where it has been all along. But 
with the gradual decline in Mrs. Bentley 
—I’m afraid you'll notice it—she seems 
rather to want me about, and at times I’m 
able to be of use to Edith, and so—” 

He stopped, and I said, ‘‘ Exactly.” 

He went on: ‘‘Of course it’s rather 
anomalous, and I oughtn’t to let you get 
the impression that she has actually con- 
ceded anything. But she shows herself 
much more —er, shall I say? — affection- 
ate, and I can’t help hoping that there 


may be a change in her mood which wi]] 
declare itself in an attitude more favor, 
ble to—” 

I said again, ‘‘ Exactly,” and Glenden 
ning resumed: 

‘In spite of Edith’s not having bee: 
quite so well as usual—she’s wonderful], 
well now—it’s been a very happy sum 
mer with us, on account of this chang; 
It seems to have come about in a ver 
natural way with Mrs. Bentley, and ow: 
of a growing regard which I can’t speci! 
cally account for, as far as anything I’ve 
done is concerned.” 

‘*{ think I could account for it,” said 
I. ‘‘She must be a stonier- hearted o| 
lady than I imagine if she hasn’t felt you 
goodness, all along, Glendenning.” 

‘* Why, you’re very kind,” said the gen- 
tle creature. ‘‘ You tempt me to repeat 
what she said, at the only time she ex 
pressed a wish to have me oftener with: 
them: ‘ You’ve been very patient with 
contrary old woman. But I sha’n’t mak: 
you wait much longer.’ ” 

‘* Well, I think that was very encow 
aging, my dear fellow.” 

“Do you?” he asked, wistfully. ‘| 
thought so too, at first, but when I told 
Edith she could not take that view of it 
She said that she did not believe her mo 
ther had changed her mind at all,and that 
she only meant she was growing older.” 

‘* But, at any rate,” I argued, ‘‘ it was 
pleasant to have her make an open recog 
nition of your patience.” 

‘* Yes, that was pleasant,” he said, cheer 
fully again. ‘‘And it was the beginning 
of the kind of relation that I have held 
ever since to her household. I am afraid 
Iam there a good half of my time, and | 
believe I dine there oftener than I do at 
home. I am quite on the footing of a 
son, with her.” 

‘‘There are some of the unregenerate, 
Glendenning,” I made bold to say, ‘* who 
think it is your own fault that you were 
not on the footing of a son-in-law with 
her long ago. If you'll excuse my say- 
ing so, you have been, if anything, too 
patient. It would have been far better 
for all if you had taken the bit in your 
teeth six or seven years back—” 

He drew a deep breath. ‘‘It wouldn’ 
have done; it wouldn’t havedone! Edith 
herself would never have consented to it.” 

‘**Did you ever ask her?” 

‘*No,” he said, innocently. 
could I?” 


** How 
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‘““And of course she could never ask 
you,’ I laughed. ‘My opinion is that 
vou have lost a great deal of time unne- 
essarily. I haven't the least doubt that 

vou had brought a little pressure to 
bear with Mrs. Bentley herself, it would 
jave sufficed.” 

He leoked at me with a kind of dismay, 
as if my words had carried conviction, or 
iad roused a conviction long dormant in 
his heart. ‘* It wouldn’t have done,” he 
casped. 

‘*It isn’t too late to try, yet,” I sug- 
cested. 

“Yes, it's too late. We must wait 

now.” He hastened to add, ‘* Until she 
yields entirely of herself.” 
' He gave me a guilty glance when he 
drew near the Bentley place and we saw 
a buggy standing at the gate. ‘* The 
doctor!” he said, and he hurried me up 
the walk to the door. 

The door stood open and we heard the 
doctor saying to some one within: ‘ No, 
no, nothing organic at all, I assure you. 
One of the commonest functional dis- 
turbances.” 

Miss Bentley appeared at the thresh- 
old with him, and she and Glendenning 
had time to exchange a glance of anxiety 
and of smiling reassurance, before she put 
out her hand in greeting to me, a very 
glad and cordial greeting, apparently. 
The doctor and I shook hands,and he got 
himself away with what I afterwards re- 
membered as undue quickness, and left us 
to Miss Bentley. 

Glendenning was quite right about her 
looking better. She looked even gay. and 
there was a vivid color in her cheeks 
such as I had not seen there for many 
years; her lips were red, her eyes brill- 
iant. Her face was still perhaps as thin 
as ever, but it was indescribably younger. 

I cannot say that there were the mate- 
rials of a merrymaking amongst us, ex- 
actly, and yet I remember that luncheon 
as rather a gay one, with some laughing. 
I had not been till now in discovering 
that Miss Bentley had a certain gift of 
humor, so shy and proud, if I may so ex- 
press it,that it would not show itself except 
upon long acquaintance, and I distinctly 
now perceived that this enabled her to 
make light of a burden that might other- 
wise have been intolerable. It qualified 
her to treat with cheerfulness the grim- 
ness of her-mother, which had certainly 
not grown less since I saw her last, and 
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to turn into something like a joke her 
valetudinarian austerities of sentiment 
and opinion. She made a pleasant mock 
of the amenities which passed between 
her mother and Glendenning, whose gin- 
gerliness in the acceptance of the old 
lady’s condescension would, I confess, 
have been notably comical without this 
It was perfectly evident that Mrs. 
Bentley’s favor was bestowed with a men- 
tal reservation, and conditioned upon his 
forming no expectations from it, and poor 
Glendenning’s eagerness to show that he 
took it upon these terms was amusing as 
well as touching. I do not know how to 
express that Miss Bentley contrived to 
eliminate herself from the affair,or to have 
the effect of doing that, and to abandon it 
to them. [can only say that she left 
them to be civil to each other, and that 
except when she recurred to them in 
playful sarcasm from time to time, she 
devoted herself to me. 

Evidently, Mrs. Bentley was very much 
worse than she had been; her breathing 
was painfully labored. But if her daugh- 
ter had any anxiety about her condition, 
she concealed it most effectually from us 
all. I decided that she had perhaps been 
asking the doctor as to certain symptoms 
that had alarmed her, and it was in the re- 
bound from her anxiety that her spirits 
had risen to the height Isaw. Glenden- 
ning seized the moment of her absence 
after luncheon, when she helped her mo- 
ther up to her room, to impart to me that 
this was his conclusion too. He said that 
he had not seen her so cheerful for a long 
time, and when I praised her in every 
way, he basked in my appreciation of her 
as if it had all been flattery for himself. 
She came back directly, and then I had a 
chance to see what she might have been 
under happier stars. She could not, at 
any moment, help showing herself an in 
tellectual and cultivated woman, but. her 
opportunities to show herself a woman of 
rare social gifts had been seanted by cir- 
cumstance and perhaps by conscience. It 
seemed to me that even in devoting her- 
self to her mother as she had always done 
she need not have enslaved herself, and 
that it was in this excess her inherited 
puritanism came out. She might some- 
times openly rebel .against her mother’s 
domination, as my wife and I had now 
and again seen her do; but inwardly she 
was almost passionately submissive. Here 
I thought that Glendenning, if he had 
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been a different sort of man, might have 
been useful to her; he might have en- 
couraged her in a little wholesome selfish- 
ness, and enabled her to withhold sacrifice 
where it was needless. But I am not 
sure; perhaps he would have made her 
more unhappy, if he had attempted this; 
perhaps he was the only sort of man 
whom, in her sense of his own utter un- 
selfishness, she could have given her heart 
to in perfect peace. She now talked brill- 
iantly and joyously to me, butall the time 
her eye sought his for his approval and 
sympathy; he for his part was content to 
listen in a sort of beatific pride in her 
which he did not, in his simple-hearted 
fondness, make any effort to mask. 

When we came away, he made himself 
amends for his silence, by a long hymn 
in worship of her, and I listened with 
all the acquiescence possible. He asked 
me questions—whether I had noticed this 
thing or that about her, or remembered 
what she had said upon one point or an- 
other, and led up to compliments of her 
which I was glad to pay. In the long 
ordeal they had undergone they had at 
least kept all the young freshness of their 
love. 

Glendenning and I went back to the 
rectory, and sat down in his study, or 
rather he made me draw a chair to the 
open door, and sat down himself on a step 
below the threshold. The day was one of 
autumnal warmth; the haze of Indian 
summer blued the still air, and the wind 
that now and then stirred the stiff pano- 
ply of the trees was lullingly soft. This 
part of Gormanville quite overlooked the 
busier district about the mills, where the 
water - power found its way, and it was 
something of a climb even from the busi- 
ness street of the old hill village, which 
the rival prosperity of the industrial set- 
tlement in the valley had thrown into an 
aristocratic aloofness. From the upper 
windows of the rectory one could have 
seen only the red and yellow of the ma- 
ples, but from the study door we caught 
glimpses past their boles of the outlying 
country, as it showed between the white 
mansions across the way. One of these, 
as I have already mentioned, was the 
Conwell place, and after we had talked 
of the landscape awhile, Gleadenning 
said: ‘‘ By-the-way! Why don’t you buy 
the Conwell place? You liked it so much, 
and you were all so well in Gormanville. 
The Conwells want to sell it, and it would 


be just the thing for you, five or six 
months of the year!” 

I explained, almost compassionate] y, 
the impossibility of a poor insuranc 
man thinking of a summer residence lik: 
the Conwell place, and I combated as 
well as I could the optimistic reasons o 
my friend in its favor. I was not ver 
severe with him, for I saw that his opti 
mism was not so much from his wish 
have me live in Gormanville as from th 
new hope that filled him. It was by ; 
perfectly natural, if not very logica 
transition that we were presently talking 
of this greater interest again, and Glen 
denning was going over all the plans 
that it included. I encouraged him to 
believe, as he desired, that a sea-voyacy 
would be the thing for Mrs. Bentley, and 
that it would be his duty to take her to 
Europe as soon as he was in authority t 
do so. They should always, he said, live 
in Gormanville, for they were greatly at 
tached to the place, and they should keep 
up the old Bentley homestead in the sty) 
that he thought they owed to the region 
where the Bentleys had always lived. It 
is a comfort to a man to tell his dreams. 
whether of the night or of the day, and | 
enjoyed Glendenning’s pleasure in re 
hearsing these fond reveries of his. 

He interrupted himself to listen to the 
sound of hurried steps, and directly a 
man in his shirt sleeves came running by 
on the sidewalk beyond the maples. In 
a village like Gormanville any passer is 
of interest to the spectator, and a man 
running is of thrilling moment. Glen 
denning started to his feet, and moved 
forward for a better sight of the flying 
passer. He called out to the man, who 
shouted back something I could not un- 
derstand, and ran on. 

‘** What did he say?” 

I don’t know.” Glendenning’s face 
as he turned to me again was quite white. 
“It is Mrs. Bentley’s farmer,” he added 
feebly, and I could see that it was with 
an effort he kept himself from sinking. 
‘*Something has happened.” 

‘*Oh, I guess not, or not anything se- 
rious,” I answered, with an effort to throw 
off the weight I suddenly felt at my own 
heart. ‘‘ People have been known to run 
for a plumber. But if you’re anxious, let 
us go and see what the matter is.” 

I turned and got my hat; Glendenning 
came in for his, but seemed unable to find 
it, though he stood before the table where 
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it lay. I could not help laughing, tho’ I 
felt so little like it, as I put it in his hand. 

‘‘ Don’t leave me,” he entreated, as we 
hurried out through the maples to the 
sidewalk. ‘‘It has come at last, and I 
feel, as I always knew I should, like a 
murderer.” 

‘“What rubbish!” I retorted. ‘‘ You 
don’t know that anything has happened. 
You don’t know what the man’s gone 
for.” 

‘“Yes, I do,” he said. ‘‘ Mrs. Bent- 
ley is— He's gone for the doctor.” 

As he spoke, a buggy came tearing 
down the street behind us; the doctor 
was in it, and the man in shirt sleeves be- 
side him. We did not try to hail them, 
but as they whirled by the farmer put his 
face round, and again called something 
unintelligible to Glendenning. 

We made what speed we could after 
them, but they were long out of sight in 
the mile that it seemed to me we were an 
hour in covering before we reached the 
Bentley place. The doctor's buggy stood 
at the gate, and I perceived that I was 
without authority to enter the house, on 
which some unknown calamity had fall- 
en, no matter with what good-will I had 
come; I could see that Glendenning had 
suffered a sudden estrangement, also, 
which he had to make a struggle against. 
But he went in, leaving me without, as if 
he had forgotten me. 

[could not go away, and I walked down 
the path to the gate, and waited there, in 
case I should be in any wise wanted. Af- 
ter a very long time the doctor came bolt- 
ing over the walk towards me, as if he 
did not see me, but he brought himself 
up short with an ‘‘Oh!” before he actual- 
ly struck against me. I had known him 
during our summer at the Conwell place, 
where we used to have him in for our lit- 
tle ailments, and I would never have be- 
lieved that his round, optimistic face could 
look so worried. I read the worst in 
it; Glendenning was right; but I asked 
the doctor quite as if I did not know, 
whether there was anything serious the 
matter. 

‘Serious, yes,” he said. ‘‘Get in with 
me; I have to see another patient, but 
I'll bring you back.” We mounted into 
his buggy, and he went on. ‘She's in 
no immediate danger, now. The faint 
lasted so long I didn’t know whether we 
should bring her out of it, at one time, 
but the most alarming part is over for 
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the present. There is some trouble with 
the heart, but I don’t think anything or- 
ganic.”’ 

‘Yes, I heard you telling her daughter 
so, just before lunch. Isn't it a frequent 
complication with asthma?” 

‘‘ Asthma? Her daughter? Whom are 
you talking about?” 

‘*Mrs. Bentley. Isn't Mrs. Bentley—” 

‘**No!” shouted the doctor, in disgust. 
‘Mrs. Bentley is as well as ever. It’s 
Miss Bentley. I wish there was a thou- 
sandth part of the chance for her that 
there is for her mother.” 

XI. 

I staid over for the last train to Boston, 
and then I had to go home without the 
hope which Miss Bentley’s first rally had 
given the doctor. My wife and I talked 
the affair over far into the night, and in 
the paucity of particulars I was almost 
driven to their invention. But I man- 
aged to keep a good conscience, and at 
the same time to satisfy the demand for 
facts in a measure by the indulgence of 
conjectures which Mrs. March continual- 
ly mistook for them. The doctor had let 
fall, in his talk with me, that he had no 
doubt Miss Bentley had aggravated the 
affection of the heart from which she was 
suffering by her exertions in lifting her 
mother about so much; and my wife said 
that it needed only that touch to make 
the tragedy complete. 

‘* Unless,” I suggested, ‘‘ you could add 
that her mother had just told her she 
would not oppose her marriage any long- 
er, and it was the joy that brought on the 
access of the trouble that is killing her.” 

‘** Did the doctor say that?” Mrs, Maryh 
demanded, severely. 

‘‘No. And I haven't the least notion 
that anything like it happened. But if 
it had—” 

**It would have been too tawdry. I’m 
ashamed of you for thinking of such a 
thing, Basil.” 

Upon reflection, I was rather ashamed 
myself; but I plucked up courage to ven- 
ture: ‘‘It would be rather fine, wouldn't 
it, when that poor girl is gone, if Mrs. 
Bentley had Glendenning come and live 
with her, and they devoted themselves to 
each other for her daughter’s sake?” 

‘*Fine! It would be ghastly. What 
are you thinking of, my dear? How would 
it be fine?” 

‘*Oh, I mean dramatically,” I apolo- 
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gized, and not to make bad worse, I said 
no more. 

The next day, which was Sunday, a 
telegram came for me, which I decided 
without opening it, to be the announce- 
ment of the end. But it proved to be a 
message from Mrs. Bentley, begging in 
most urgent terms that Mrs. March and I 
would come to her at once, if possible. 
These terms left the widest latitude for 
surmise, but none for choice, in the sad 
circumstances, and we looked up the Sun- 
day trains for Gormanville, and went. 

We found the poor woman piteously 
grateful, but by no means so prostrated 
as we had expected. She was rather, as 
often happens, stayed and held upright 
by the burden that had been laid upon 
her, and it was with fortitude if not dig- 
nity that she appealed to us for our coun- 
sel, and if possible our help, in a matter 
about which she had already consulted 
the doctor. ‘‘ The doctor says that the ex- 
citement cannot hurt Edith; it may even 
help her, to propose it. I should like to 
do it, but if you did not think well of it, 
I would not do it. I know it is too late 
now to make up to her for the past,” said 
Mrs. Bentley, and here she gave way to 
the grief she had restrained hitherto. 
‘“There is no one else,” she went on, 
who has been so intimately acquainted 
with the facts of my daughter's engage- 
ment—no one else that I can confide in 
or appeal to.” 

We both murmured that she was very 
good; but she put our politeness some- 
what peremptorily aside. 

‘‘It is the only thing I can do now, 
and it is useless to do that now. It will 
be no reparation for the past, and it will 
be for myself and not for her, as all that 
I have done in the past has been; but I 
wish to know what you think of their 
getting married now.” 

I am afraid that if we had said what 
we thought of such a tardy and futile 
proof of penitence, we should have brought 
little comfort to the mother’s heart. But 
we looked at each other in the disgust we 
both felt, and said there would be a sacred 
fitness in it. 

She was apparently much consoled. 

It was touching enough, and I at last 
was affected by her tears; I am not so 
sure my wife was. But she had instantly 
to consider how best to propose the mat- 
ter to Miss Bentley, and to act upon her 
decision. After all, as she reported the 
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fact to me later, it was very simple to 
suggest her mother’s wish to the girl, who 
listened to it with a perfect intelligenc: 
in which there was no bitterness, 

‘‘They think I am going to die,” sly 
said, quietly, *‘and I can understand ho 
she feels. It seems such a mockery; bu 
if she wishes it; and Arthur—” 

It was my part to deal with Glenden 
ning, and I did not find it so easy. 

‘* Marriage is for life and for earth, 
he said, solemnly, and I thought very 
truly. ‘‘In the resurrection we shall be 
one another's without it. I don’t like to 
go through the form of such a sacrament 
idly; it seems like a profanation of its 
mystery.” 

‘But if Miss Bentley—” 

‘*She will think whatever I do; I shal] 
feel as she does,” he answered, with dig 
nity. 

‘Yes, I know,” I urged. ‘It would 
not be for her; it would not certainly bi 
for yourself. But if you could see it as 
the only form of reparation which her 
mother now can offer you both, and the 
only mode of expressing your own for 
giveness— Recollect how you felt when 
you thought that it was Mrs. Bentley's 
death; try to recall something of that ter- 
rible time—’ 

“*T don’t forget that,” he relented. ‘* It 
was in mercy to Edith and me that our 
trial is what it is: we have recognized 
that in the face of eternity. I can forgive 
anything in gratitude for that.” 





I have often had to criticise life for a 
certain caprice with which she treats the 
elements of drama, and mars the finest 
conditions of tragedy with a touch of 
farce. No one who witnessed the mar- 
riage of Arthur Glendenning and Edith 
Bentley had any belief that she would 
survive it twenty-four hours; they them- 
selves were wholly without hope in the 
moment which for happier lovers is ail 
hope. To me it was like a funeral, but 
then most weddings are rather ghastly to 
look upon; and the stroke that life had in 
reserve perhaps finally restored the lost 
balance of gayety in this. At any rate, 
Mrs. Glendenning did live, and she is 
living yet, and in rather more happiness 
than comes to most people under brighter 
auspices. After long contention among 


many doctors, the original opinion that 
her heart trouble was functional, not or 
ganic, has been elected final, and upon 


























these terms she bids fair to live as long as 
any of us. 

[ do not know whether she will live as 
long as her mother, who seems to have 
taken a fresh lease of years from her 
single act of self-sacrifice. I cannot say 
whether Mrs. Bentley feels herself de- 
ceived and defrauded by her daughter's 
recovery; but I have made my wife ob- 
serve that it would be just like life if she 
bore the young couple a sort of grudge 
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for unwittingly outwitting her. Certain- 
ly on the day we lately spent with them 
all at Gormanville, she seemed, in the 
slight attack of asthma from which she 
suffered, to come as heavily and exact- 
ingly upon both as she used to come upon 
her daughter alone. But I was glad to 
see that Glendenning eagerly bore the 
greater part of the common burden. He 
grows stouter and stouter, and will soon 
be the figure of a bishop. 


SPANISH JOHN. 


BY WILLIAM McLENNAN. 


Ill. 

How I accepted a secret mission towards Prince 
Charles and journeyed into Scotland, where Fa- 
ther O'Rourke and I fell in with false friends, and 
were in at the end of a Lost Cause. 

MYVHE next morning Father O’Rourke’s 

words came true, for there were many 

aching heads among us, of which my 
own was one, and the jolting of the Paris 
diligence did not in any way improve 
their condition nor their owners’ tempers. 
It is surprising how mightily the hot en- 
thusiasms of overnight will cool down 
by daylight, and here was an example. 
Last night there was not one of us but 
would have embarked to the Prince's 
support without a second thought of the 
chances, and not one would have admitted 
that the chances, if any, were aught but 
rose-colored; but with the morning every- 
thing took on a different complexion, and 
the whole of our way to Paris was filled 
with the most dismal forebodings. 

I went to Mr. Sempil and found that 
the Duke would expect me in about a 
week at Boulogne, and in the mean time 
I did what I could to raise the spirit and 
determination of my companions. 

At length we had a general consulta- 
tion, when, much to my disgust, they one 
and all began to raise difficulties against 
our joining the Prince, and to proffer the 
most excellent reasons why it was expe- 
dient they should then and there return. 
The Prince had retreated from England; 
the passage thither was dangerous on ac- 
count of the English fleet; the French 
could not be relied upon for any mate- 
rial aid; and lastly, spring was approach- 
ing, and, if absent, they would lose their 
chances of promotion in the ensuing cam- 
paign. ‘ 

‘In short, gentlemen,” said I, out of 


patience at last, ‘‘ you all came here pre- 
pared to sing the same song, and you do 
it to perfection. - Your arguments do 
more credit to your heads than to your 
hearts. If the Prince were safe in Lon- 
don, you would be the first to flock after 
him, but now, when he most needs your 
assistance, you are like a pack of old 
women, inventing terrors to excuse your 
cowardice.” 

There were some of them who pretend- 
ed to take exception to my words, but as 
I assured them I would be only too 
pleased to make any or all of them good, 
and the sooner the better, they did not 
go beyond their protest. 

But if they found my words unpalat- 
able, Father O'Rourke gave them some- 
thing more difficult to digest. 

‘*T object to the gentleman’s manner 
of putting it myself,” he began; ‘ he is 
altogether too mealy- mouthed, which 
comes,no doubt,from his diet in boyhood. 
If he were only a blathering Irishman like 
the rest of you, he would be shouting Jac- 
obite songs, and guzzling Jacobite toasts, 


“and whispering Jacobite treasons, and 


never venture an inch of his precious 
carcass until the moon turned into a Jac- 
obite cheese and was ready to drop into 
his mouth. I’m ashamed of you all! Go 
back to your macaroni and polenta, and 
brag about Cremona and other battles you 
never fought, and see if you cannot breed 
some mongrel mixture that will make 
you ashamed of the way you have be- 
haved this day! There! That’s what I 
say to you! And if any of you don’t like 
it, gett down on your marrow - bones and 
thank Heaven that the rules of his 
Church prevent Father O'Rourke, late 
chaplain of the Company of St. James, 
from wearing a sword, or, by the powers! 
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you would go back like so many pinked 
bladders !” 

And to my surprise, these men, who 
were wont to smell an insult afar off, 
and whose courage in the field was un- 
questioned, received this intolerable ti- 
rade as quietly as schoolboys after a 
whipping, and so the matter rested, and 
they went their way and we went ours. 


I wrote to Mr. Constable, then secre- 
tary to the Duke of York, of the resolu- 
tion of my comrades, and by return of 
post I received orders from his Royal 
Highness to repair to Boulogne, which I 
immediately complied with, accompanied 
by Father O'Rourke. 

On reaching Boulogne we inquired our 
way to Mr. Constable’s lodgings, and 
upon knocking at his chamber door, it 
was opened by the Duke himself. 

‘**Welcome, Mr. McDonell, welcome, 
and you too, Father O'Rourke. You see, 
we are so few we have dispensed with 
ceremony here in Boulogne,” he said, giv- 
ing a hand to each of us. 

‘* We ourselves dispensed with it, and 
most of our company as well, in Paris, 
your Higliness,” said Father O'Rourke, 
laughing; ‘‘though I don’t know we'd 
have been any more had we used all 
the ceremony of the court of Spain.” 
And then, without waiting to be intro- 
duced to the other gentlemen present, he 
began the story of his farewell speech to 
the volunteers from Italy, and set them 
all a-laughing heartily with his impu- 
dence. I was somewhat taken aback, but 
thought it best to offer no remonstrance ; 
indeed, I could not imagine any company 
which would have put Father O'Rourke 
out of countenance. 

I felt ill at ease at not having shifte® 
myself, not expecting to see any one but 
Mr. Constable; but Father O'Rourke 
talked and moved among them all in his 
rusty cassock without an apology for his 
condition. However, I soon forgot such 
trifles in my interest in the company gath- 
ered; besides his Highness, there was the 
Duke of Fitz-James, son of the great Duke 
of Berwick, and many noblemen of dis- 
tinction and general officers, to one of 
whom I was introduced, Count Lally- 
Tallendol, whose unjust execution at the 
hands of his enemies some years later 
aroused the sympathies of all Europe. 

The plans of the Prince and hopes of 
aid from King Louis were discussed with 


the utmost freedom and with much hop 
for it was confidently expected that 
expedition for Scotland would be equip) 
immediately, which the Duke was to com 
mand, as it was on this promise that |i: 
had come from Italy. 


But one week went by, and then 
other, and yet we had no satisfaction fr 
the court, not even excuses, and I could 
not but observe that though others sti 
had implicit faith in some action 
King Louis, the Duke began to lose heart 

‘‘Ah, the poor young man!” said |} 
ther O'Rourke, ‘‘ my heart is sore for hi 
He has more sense than the rest of then 
and faith I think has more heart too, a: 
so takes it harder. Do you know, Giova 
nini, tis a great misfortune to be born 
the ranks of princes; they're the only c] 
of men I know of that are untrustwort)) 
asa whole. King David knew the bre 
well, and did not he write, ‘Put not yo 
trust in princes’ (Nollite confidere 
principibus)? And here is the Duke eat 
ing his heart out because he is learni: 
the bitter text King David preached tho 
sands of years ago.” 

We were seated in a lonely place out 
side the town, overlooking the sea, ai 
watched below us the lights gently rising 
and falling on the fishing- vessels and 
other craft at anchor, and marked among 
them the bright. lanthorns of a man-of 
war that topped all the others. 

Presently we heard footsteps, and tli 
Duke came up alone; it was not so dark 
but he coule recognize us, which he did 
very quietly, and coming up, seated him 
self between us, saying: ‘Do not move, 
gentlemen, and forget I am the Duke for 
an hour. My heart is sick of empty forms 
which mean nothing,” and he sat in si 
lence for a long time, with his elbows on 
his knees and his chin in his hands, ga; 
ing out over the sea. 

At length he said, slowly, as if to him 
self: ‘‘I would give ten years of my life 
to be on board that frigate with the men 
I would choose and a fair wind for Scot 
land! To think of my poor brother long 
ing and wondering why some suppor' 
does not come, and I idly here with em)- 
ty “hands.” And something like a sob 
ended his words. 

Then Father O'Rourke spoke, in a voice 
as gentle as if he spoke to a woman: 

‘* Your Highness, when we were children, 
the story we loved best to hear was the 











one our mother never told us, about ‘The 
Little Red Hen.” Who ‘The Little Red 
Hen’ was, or where she came from, or 
what she did, we never could learn. She 
was just ‘The Little Red Hen’ and had no 
story at all. But her story that no one 
ever heard was better than that of ‘ Brian 
3oru,’ or ‘ Malachi of the Collar of Gold,’ 
or ‘Rookey the Water W itch,’ any of whom 
would come out without much coaxing 
and parade up and down until we knew 
them through and through, while the 
very name of * The Little Red Hen’ would 
quiet the biggest trouble that ever broke 
our hearts. My own belief is that she 
staid at home, and kept the breath of life 
in the family by laying her eggs and 
scratching up food for the chickens; but 
wherever she was there was no cackling 
to lead us to her. She was just doing her 
work, helping the tired hearts and heal- 
ing the sore ones; and all these years no 
one has ever set eyes on her, more than 
on the dew that falls at night on the 
thirsty land.” 

And that was all—no beginning, no 
end; and I wondered what he was at, with 
his silly stories of Red Hens, fit only 
for a lot of barelegged children; but the 
Duke must have seen something else, for 
after a little he broke into a more lively 
humor, and said, half laughing, 

‘‘Upon my word, Father O’Rourke, 
you Irish are a wonderful people.” 

‘*We are all that, your Highness,” he 
returned, with great complacence. ‘‘ We 
are a terrible convenient people to have 
about when everything is going right, 
and for the-matter of that, when every- 
thing is going wrong, if we only have 
Vou. XCV.—No. 570.—94 
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some one with a strong hand to lead us. 
3ut make us all equal, and we are no 
more use than a lot of chickens with their 
heads cut off.” 

‘Father O'Rourke,” said the Duke, 
suddenly, *‘ sing me that song I heard of 
your singing at Lyons.” 

‘**T will, with all my heart, your High- 
ness.” And making his big voice as soft 
as a girl’s, he began, without any further 
words: 

“Oh, the water, the water,” 

When he had finished, the Duke sat 
silent a little, then rose and said: *‘ Gentle- 
men, I thank you for the first hour of 
quiet I have had for weeks. Come, let 
us go back.” And at the door of his 
lodgings he bade us good-night, saying 
to Father O'Rourke, ‘* Don’t be surprised 
if I should come to you some day to hear 
the rest of the story of ‘The Little Red 
Hen.’” 


The forebodings of the Duke came true; 
no expedition was forth-coming, and he 
was obliged to send in single vessels such 
aid as could be procured. One left Dun- 
kirk in the beginning of April, with three 
hundred men and many officers, but I was 
still bidden to remain. 

Shortly afterwards the Duke com- 
manded me to repair to Dunkirk and 
there await him; he gave me the grate- 
ful assurance that I was to start almost 
at once, charged with considerable mon- 
eys which he was about raising, and also 
letters for the Prince, and at the same 
time confided to me that he had already 
transmitted a large sum by the hands of 
Creach, or ‘‘Mr. Graeme,” as he styled 
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him—news I was sadly disappointed to 
hear, for I could not bring myself to 
trust the man in any particular. 

Two or three days later we left for St.- 
Omer, where I at last received my orders. 
[ was to take passage from Dunkirk in a 
swift-sailing cutter lately captured from 
the English. and was to carry a sum of 
three thousand guineas, together with 
important despatches and letters for the 
Prince. 

The Duke was very down the last night 
we spent together, and once or twice re- 
peated : 

**Oh, the waiting, the waiting, 
The cruel night of waiting 
When we brake the bread of sorrow and drank 
our bitter tears.” 

‘*Mr. McDonell,” he said, ** it is impos 
sible to tell how things may turn, but 
should they prove against us, give me 
your word not to desert the Prince.” 

‘*Your Royal Highness,” I answered, 
‘*T swear by my mother’s soul that I will 
not leave Scotland while he is in any 
danger, and that neither threat nor peril 
will tempt me to be unfaithful to him in 
word or thought.” 

‘It is enough,” he said. ‘I can trust 
you without the oath.” 

The next morning we parted from him, 
embracing him like any private gentle- 
man, as he wished to keep his incognito 
absolute; and so he took his way into 
Flanders and we to Dunkirk, there to join 
some twenty-five officers, all volunteers 
for Prince Charles. We found our vessel 
ready for sea, and before sunset were safe- 
ly on board, meeting old friends and mak- 
ing new ones. 


It was night by the time we ran out of 
the harbor, and many an anxious hour 
we had of it, for it was no easy matter to 
make the run from France to Scotland in 
the year 46, when every sail was looked 
on with suspicion. 

I need make no apologies for our anx- 
iety when we were signalled to lay to by 
the first English ship we met, and the in- 
vitation was quickly followed by a puff of 
smoke and the boom of a gun: a sense of 
danger is largely quickened by unfamil- 
iarity, and though any of us would have 
made little of walking up to a battery on 
shore, this sea fighting was a new and un- 
comfortable outlook. But when we saw 
what a pair of heels our privateer, fitly 
named the Swallow, could show, we soon 


recovered confidence, and after this it was 
a mere matter of speculation how long 
anything we met could stand up to us at all 

Our crew of about fifty was a mixed 
lot, French and Scotch, but they were 
thorough at their business, and it was eu 
rious to see how true the captain could 
judge of the exact room he must give to 
any suspicious sail; it was a game of har 
and hounds all the time, and no sooner 
were we rid of one than we would fall in 
with another to take up the running, but 
none of them served to do more than to 
raise our spirits and take our minds off 
the discomfort most landsmen find at sea. 
We encountered various weather, but the 
worst only brought out the sailing qual 
ities of the Swallow, until at length we 
made the coast of Seotland, and all eager 
ly looked to the end of our voyage, which 
was to be at Inverness; indeed, the cap 
tain counted on making Cromarty Head 
before night, and to lay there till the 
morning. In this, however, we were 
balked by the presence of an English 
man-of-war, and stood round the Orkneys 
for Loch Broom on the west coast. 

One day at dinner Father O'Rourke 
gave us another taste of his song-making, 
which was greatly appreciated on account 
of the reference to the White Cockade, 
which was always a favorite quickstep 
with the Jacobite regiments: 


Merrily, merrily blows the wind from off the coasts 
of France; 
The Channel open wide before, God send us now 
good chance! 
Give us the green seas rolling free, and but way 
enough to steer, 
And we'll leave the swiftest foe in the wake of 
the Swallow privateer ! 
Then here’s to the Swallow, flying true! 
And here’s to the Prince and his Bon 
nets Blue! 
And here’s to the heart of each wife and 
maid 
That is beating for the Laddie with the 
White Cockade! 


Drearily, drearily sets the wind down from the 
Northern Seas, 
But she dips to the rollers big and black, and her 
bonnie breast she frees; 
From her tapering mast she flies on the blast her 
signals fluttering clear 
To the friends that pray for the coming home of 
the Swallow privateer ! 
Then here’s to the Swallow, flying true! 
And here’s to the Prince and his Bon- 
nets Blue! 
And here’s to the heart of each wife and 
maid 
That is beating for the Laddie with the 
White Cockade ! 
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Mightily, mightily booms the wind out of the set 
~ ting sun; 
We will double the great ships like a hare, we 
will fight where we cannot run, 
Till we win to land, and with sword in hand we 
will follow the Chevalier, 
Who will bless the winds that filled the wings of 
the Swallow privateer! 
Then here’s to the Swallow, flying true! 
And here’s to the Prince and his Bon 
nets Blue! 
And here’s to the heart of each wife and 
maid 
That is beating for 
White Cockade! 


the Laddie with the 


We had an easy run, and as soon as 
sighted we were signalled from the shore, 
and on laying to a boat was put out. In 
the stern there were seated two gentle 
men, one of whom the captain informed 
was a MeKenzie, and in the other 
Father O'Rourke and I only too soon 
recognized Creach. 

‘‘This means trouble of some sort,” I 
remarked. ‘*‘ We would never find him 
so far afield if things were going right.” 

‘“T fear it too,” he answered, and be- 
fore long our worst apprehensions were 
realized. 

We withdrew at once to the cabin, 
where I met Creach, or Graeme, as he 
still ealled himself, without remark, for 
[ felt there was something too weighty 


me 


on hand for any expression of personal 


And in a few moments we 
heard, to our dismay and horror, that 
Culloden had been fought and lost the 
very day we had sailed from Dunkirk, 
that the clans were scattered, and no one 
knew what had become of the Prince. 

After the dreadful news had been giv 
en time to sink into our benumbed senses, 
I asked for personal friends, and heard, 
to my sorrow; from McKenzie, that my 
uncle Scottos, who had been among the 
very first to join the Prince and was much 
esteemed by him, had died like a soldier 
and a gentleman in his service 

When the body of his clan refused to 
answer the signal to charge, and stood 
still and dumb under the insult that had 
been put upon them in placing them in 
the left imstead of the right wing, he 
cursed and swore like one possessed, as 
did others. But finding it of no avail, 
he changed of a sudden, and turning to 
his own men, threw his bonnet on the 
ground, crying to them with tears in his 
words: ‘‘ Let them go! But my own 
children will never return to say they 


feeling. 
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saw me go to my death alone!” And 
with that he charged, every one of his 
own following him. It was fine, but of 
no effect, for the English swept them off 
the face of the earth by a point-blank 
fire before ever steel met steel. He was 
picked up and earried off by two of his 
men, but finding the pursuit grow too 
hot, he called a halt. 

‘**Put me down here,” he said, and 
quickly taking off his dirk, sporan, and 
wateh, he sent them to his son, with the 
message that his end had come as he had 
always wished, sword in hand and face 
to the foe, and bade them leave him. 

And so died one of the gallantest gen- 
tlemen and probably the best swordsman 
in all Scotland. 


3esides him I lost many other of my 
friends and kinsmen, as I afterwards learn- 
ed, but this was no time for private mourn- 
ing, and I turned at once to the business 
in hand. My comrades decided there 
was nothing to do but return, and pro 
posed that our action should be unani- 
mous. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said I, ‘‘in the face of 
such tidings as we have received no one 
can doubt but that your resolve is justi- 
fied, and had I simply volunteered for 
military service, as you have done, I 
would not hesitate to give my voice to 
your decision, which I hold to be honor- 
able in every way. But I am charged 
with private despatches and other matters 
for the Prince by the Duke of York, and 
I am not free until I have at least at- 
tempted to carry out my mission, for 
which I know I have your good wishes, 
and so must go on alone.” 

‘‘Not alone, my son,” broke out Fa- 
ther O'Rourke, and stretched out his big 
hand to me across the table. ‘‘I am cu- 
rious, gentlemen, to see Scotland, and am 
sure I cannot do so better than in com- 
pany with our friend here.” 

‘** But, sir, how can you expect to travel 
about here in your cassock? You would 
only have to meet the first loyal man to 
be arrested,” objected Creach, the first 
time he had spoken to either of us. 

‘Thank you for your suggestion, sir, 
though doubtless the word ‘loyal’ was a 
bit of a slip on your part. Iam too well 
accustomed to meeting blackguards of 
every description to fear even a ‘loyal’ 
man.” And every one looked at him in 
surprise to hear him so address Creach, 























‘‘MY OWN CHILDREN WILL NEVER SAY THEY SAW ME GO TO MY DEATH ALONE.” 


who, however, thought well to make no 
reply; and shortly after our conference 
broke up, Creach returning to shore, 
whilst Mr. McKenzie remained with us 
until we had formed some plan. 


Father O'Rourke arranged with Cap- 
tain Lynch, who had volunteered from 
the Hungarian service, and was nearly 
as big a man as himself, that he should 
provide him with a spare uniform, and, 
when once arrayed, he presented so fine 
an appearance that we one aud all made 
him our compliments upon it. 

‘Captain Lynch,” said he at dinner, 
**T have another favor to ask before we 
part, and that is for the loan of your name 
while I am playing at this masquerade. 
I know it is a ticklish thing to ask, this 
loaning of names, but as I have always 
been particularly careful of my own, I 


can promise you I know how to take care 
of yours.” 

** Faith, you can have it and welcome, 
provided you are careful not to mislay it, 
for it is the only bit of property my poor 
father ever left me,” he replied, with great 
good-nature. 

‘Never fear; you'll have it back safe 
and sound. Ill make good kitchen of 
it, so it won’t be worn out; and if they 
hang me, I'll take care they'll do so un- 
der all my true names and titles.” 

Seeing that Father O'Rourke approved, 
I determined that half the sum I carried 
was quite enough to risk; so I did up one 
thousand guineas in one bag, five hundred 
in another, and confided the remaining 
fifteen hundred to Captain Lynch to re- 
turn to the Duke, together with a letter 
explaining our intentions, and so, with 
farewells all round, and followed by 
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many a good wish from our comrades, 
Father O'Rourke and I clambered down 
the side with Mr. McKenzie, and were 
rowed ashore. We gave the boat's crew 
something, and waving a farewell to those 
on shipboard, picked up our portmanteaus 
and struck inland. 


There were one or two ragged creatures 
near by watching us as we landed, but 
though we shouted to them and made 
signs,they refused to come to our aid, and 
made off amongst the rocks as we ad- 
vanced. 

** Well, Giovannini, is your heart burst- 
ing with pride over your country and 
countrymen?” asked Father O'Rourke, in 
French, as we struggled and panted with 
our loads over tlie rough track up the 
hill-side under the lot spring sun. 

‘*Tndeed this is none of my country, 
thank God! This only belongs to the 
McKenzies,” said I, ashamed somewhat 
of the reception we had met. 

‘*Oh,indeed! And to what particular 
tribe of cattle do they belong?” he asked. 

I stopped short in my way and dropped 
my portmanteau, determined to put an 
end to his nonsense at once. . 

‘* Now, Father O’Rourke.” I began, but 
he interrupted me with,‘* Captain Lynch, 
if you please, Mr. McDonell; and your 
superior, remember, as regards rank,” 
and drew himself up to his full height. 
He looked so droll standing there in his 
fine uniform, with his sword and cocked 
hat and bag-wig quite a la mode de Paris, 
that I could not help bursting out laugh- 
ing. 

He waited until I was done, and then 
said, very gravely: ‘‘ Well, ‘pon my word, 
but I'm rejoiced that ve found my way 
to your funny bone at last! But if the 
sight of a fist like this and a foot like 
that is the only avenue to a Highlander’s 
sense of humor, and I am bound to apply 
the back of the one and the toe of the 
other whenever I am forced to a jest, I 
take it my better part is to make poor 
Captain Lynch a sad dog like yourself. 

** Mr. McKeuzie,” he ran on, addressing 
our guide, who, it was plain to see, was 
much puzzled at our behavior, * are you 
much given to humor in these parts?” 

‘No, sir,” he answered; “‘ none that 1 
ever heard of.” 

‘Then why in the name of tlie Isle 0’ 
Muck do you take up with that creature 
you brought on board ship?” 
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Seeing the poor man was bewildered, I 
explained that his companion, Mr.Graeme, 
was meant. 

* Och, him! He would just be coming 
to Colin Dearg with the others after the 
battle.” 

‘Is that old Colin Dearg, Laggy?” I 
asked. 

**No other,” he answered; ‘and it is 
to him very probable that Ardloch will 
be sending you.” 

Ardloch,lexplained to FatherO’Rourke, 
was a Mr. McKenzie, to whose place we 
were bound, and Colin Dearg, or Red 
Colin, another, both stanch Jacobites. 

** Well, well, it’s a puzzlesome country 
this, where the men not only do without 
breeches, but throw off as well the names 
their father gave them. Had [ known 
more,I needn't have used such punctilio 
in borrowing the captain’s. Wouldn't 
O'Rourke of Brefni, or just Brefni, tout 
court, have a grand sound, seeing it 
wouldn’t be decent for me to go in petti- 
coats, and I am anxious to make a good 
impression?” 

But I would not answer him, for I 
could see he was in one of his most pro- 
voking humors, so I shouldered my port- 
manteau and trudged on, and he was 
forced to follow. 

He was not abashed, however, and tried 
to draw out McKenzie, but he was shame- 
faced and could hardly answer to his fol- 
lies, so I had to beg him to desist, as the 
poor man could not understand his fun- 
ning. 

‘**T don’t find him different from the rest 
of his countrymen,” he returned; but I 
would not answer. 


Mr. McKenzie of Ardloch received us 
warmly, and gave us a hearty meal and 
good whiskey to follow, and then pro- 
posed that we should hire a boat, leaving 
McKenzie behind, as it was better that 
Father O’Rourke’s transformation should 
not be talked over, and go up Little Loch 
Broom to Laggy, where we would find a 
number of officers fresh from the Prince, 
who might give us some directions for 
our way. 

‘** Do you look upon everything as lost?” 
I asked him at parting. 

“That depends on what you mean by 
‘everything ’,” he answered, slowly. ‘‘If 
you mean any attempt to bring the rebel- 
lion to life again now, I would say, Yes. 
But if you mean to keep the fire alive, 
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then, No. The clans cannot all be scat- 
tered as yet, for nothing goes to pieces in 
that way, and I doubt not there will be 
some for making a stand in spite of all. 
3ut money must be had to keep them to- 
gether. They have been out since August 
last, and no Highlander will stay away 
from home long, even for fighting. It is 
against all custom. What plunder they 
got is long since gone, and they will be 
wearying forhome. For home, God help 
them! many will never see it again. But 
money, Mr. McDonell—if money can be 
had, men can be had too, and the Prince 
can, at the worst, be safely covered until 
the time opens for escape.” 

Then my heart rose within me for the 
first time, for in my hands lay the possi- 
ble means of safety for the Hope of all 
loyal hearts. 

We atonce proceeded, and before night- 
fall reached Laggy, where we were met by 
old Colin Dearg, Big William McKenzie 
of Kileoy, a major, and Murdoch McKen- 
zie, a lieutenant in the Earl of Cromar- 
ty’s regiment, with about sixty men, and 
thought ourselves as safe as in the heart 
of France. 

We learned that some were still in arms 
for Prince Charles, especially the regi- 
ment of Glengarry, in which were my 
kinsmen and friends, and that of Cameron 
of Lochiel. So we begged for an early 
supper, and engaged guides and a horse 
that we might set out at once to join 
them. 

Our baggage and little stores we had 
carried up from the beach, and I was 
much annoyed at hearing one of the men, 
on lifting my portmanteau, remark that it 
was ‘‘damned heavy.” 

‘*Do you think we are such fools as to 
travel without powder and ball in time 
of war?” said I, and hoped it had passed 
off; but the fellow threw it down outside 
the house door, saying, ‘* Lead would not 
suffer for a little fresh air,” at which old 
Colin Dearg laughed, and said, ‘‘ No 
doubt such gentlemen will have their 
ruffles there; I will carry it in myself.” 

‘**Don’t think of it,” said I, much put 
out, and raising it, placed it in a corner of 
the room where I could easily keep my 
eye on it, and wished from the bottom of 
my heart we could set off. 

Old Colin Dearg was most offensive, al- 
though pretending to an extreme courte- 
sy. Hedisclaimed having seen Creach, or 
Graeme, since the day before; but we were 


certain this was a blind, as we could see 
he knew who the supposed Captain Lyne); 
was, and kept pushing him with questions 
about the Imperial service until I feared 
for the latter's temper. But nothing 
could move Father O'Rourke when he 
had not a mind to it, and he rattled on 
as though he noticed nothing. 

The old man pretended to rate the 
women who were preparing our supper, 
but I knew well that it was all a pretext, 
though why he was anxious to keep us |] 
could not make out. At length he could 
delay no longer, and we sat down in a 
great room, but, to my dislike, in total 
darkness, save for the little blaze on the 
hearth and what light could reach us 
through the open door. This was bad 
enough, but on sitting down with the 
officers and a Mr. Gordon who was to be 
of our company, the room was gradually 
filled with the riffraff of men idling 
about, who took their places behind us. 

Colin Dearg would not sit down with 
us, but pretended to busy himself bus 
tling about and shouting out orders to 
the women and encouragements to us to 
eat heartily of his fare, which he called 
by all the wretched names in the world, 
though it was good enough. I was most 
uneasy, but Father O'Rourke held the 
company with his talk, while I twice as 
sured myself that my portmanteau was 
safe, but chafed sadly at the precious 
time we were wasting. At length I put 
ceremony aside, and insisted we must be 
off; whereupon we drank a single glass 
from our store to Prince Charles’s health 
and better fortunes, and I rose from the 
table and went to the corner where I had 
left my portmanteau, and my heart al- 
most leaped into my mouth when I saw 
it was gone; but at the same moment old 
Colin said, behind me, ‘‘ Never fear, Mr. 
McDonell, you'll lose nothing here; I 
have fastened your things on the pony 
myself.” 

So we went out into the starlight, and 
there found the pony loaded with our be- 
longings, and with short farewells set off 
with Mr. Gordon and our guides for our 
night march. 


We could not speak of our feelings 
before Mr. Gordon, but I knew Father 
O’Rourke had enjoyed our entertainment 
as little as myself; so all night long we 
tramped, gathering such news as we might 
from our companions of the battle, which 
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was vague but disheartening enough. At 
daybreak we arrived at a very consider- 
able house—indeed, a gentleman’s seat— 
which Mr. Gordon informed us was that 
of MeKenzie of Dundonald, to whom we 
were recommended by old Colin Dearg, 
who was his uncle. Dundonald was at 
Inverness, Whither he had gone that he 
might not be suspected of favoring the 
Prince’s cause, but his lady was at home. 

We led our pony into the court-yard, 
and there unloaded him, where Mr. Gor- 
don declared he could accompany us no 
farther, his shoes being worn out. 

‘* Very well,” said I, ‘‘after we have a 
nap I will provide you with a second pain 
[ have in my portmanteau.” 

But no, he would have them now so 
he might try them on, and accordingly 
to humor him I undid the upper straps 
of my portmanteau. Scarce had I done 
so when I saw that the leather had been 
slit. My ery of dismay brought Father 
O'Rourke and Mr. Gordon over to me at 
once, and with shaking hands I undid 
the straps and threw it open. The larger 
canvas bag which held the thousand guin- 
eas was gone! 

‘*Oh,God in Heaven!” I groaned, sink- 
ing on the ground. ‘* That there are such 
damned scoundrels in this world!” And 
for the first time since a child I could not 
restrain myself and burst into tears. 

Father O’Rourke turned over the 
things, but I knew it was useless, and 
then said, in the strangest, driest kind of 
voice, 

‘* Well, I call on you to witness that 
this happened in Scotland, and in the 
Highlands.” 

** Stop, sir!” I eried. ‘‘ This is intolera- 
ble! None of your insulting reflections 
on countries! There are more rogues 
hanged in Ireland than ever existed in 
Scotland.” 

‘“Yes, we find the fittest end to put 
them to is a rope’s end.” 

‘*See here, sir, you have done nothing 
but insult me from the day you met me; 
and had you any right to the sword you 
earry, I would read you a lesson that 
would last you to the end of your life.” 

‘* Thankful am I,” he returned, as cool 
as ever, ‘‘that I never was under such a 
schoolmaster. But let us spare our iron 
for those scoundrels, and especially for 
that smooth-tongued, red-headed, black- 
hearted Colin Dearg. If I could only 
have my left hand comfortably on his 
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dirty throttle, I wouldn't need the other 
to feel his pulse with. Cheer up, Giovan 
nini! If we’ve any luck we'll have it 
safely back, and you'll hand it to the 
Prince yet. Courage, my lad! Surely 
old campaigners like you and me are not 
to be outfaced by a lot of sneaking black 
guards like these!” 

“Tl lay my soul,” I said, slowly, hav 
ing forgotten all my rage—and I believe 
now Father O'Rourke only provoked me 
to distract my attention from my trouble 

‘Tl lay my soul that scoundrel Creach 
is at the bottom of this.” 

‘Like enough,” he answered. ‘* He had 
been back, though that smooth-tongued 
fox denied it. And what's more, Giovan- 
nini, I'd be curious to know if the Prince 
ever received the money he carried. | 
doubt it.” 

**So do I; but let us get back. First, 
though, I must put the rest of our money 
in safety. I must see Lady Dundon 
ald.” 

‘* Faith, I don’t suppose her ladyship 
is thinking of stirring for hours yet.” 

‘* Never mind, she must stir this time, 
for I cannot stand on ceremony.” 


So I sent a message to her chamber, 
with Captain McDonell’s compliments- 
my rank as lieutenant commanding, and 
paying my late company, entitled me to 
claim it—that I must instantly speak with 
her. 

She very civilly returned that I might 
use the freedom I asked, upon which I 
went to her room, where I found her in 
bed, with her maid in attendance. 

** Madam, only the distressing circum- 
stances in which I am placed will excuse 
my intrusion, for which I offer my apeclo 
gies.” Thereupon I told the circumstances 
of the robbery. ‘‘I return at onee with 
my comrade, Captain Lynch, and, please 
God, will recover the money; but I am 
quite aware, if circumstances so turn out, 
these rascals will not hesitate to add mur- 
der to robbery; therefore, madam, I place 
these five hundred guineas in your honor- 
able keeping. If I am killed I bequeath 
them to you to be handed on to One you 


know of ’—not caring to be more particu- 
lar, for in such times ** least said is soonest 
mended "—*‘if not, I will return to claim 


them. The only satisfaction I have is 
that we discovered the theft on arriving 
at your house, for I must certainly have 
blamed your people and not those passing 
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under the denomination of officers and 
gentlemen. Madam, may God be with 
you, and I wish you a good-morning!”’ 

So I bowed myself out of the room, 
handing the gold to the maid. I found 
that our guides refused to return, and 
evidently Mr. Gordon had no stomach for 
the business, though he was clearly inno- 
cent; however, we offered so high a fig- 
ure that at length one volunteered, and, 
wearied as we were, we set out. 


We wasted neither time nor words by 
the way until we came in sight of Laggy, 
when we called a council of war. 

‘*My advice is to send the man in, call 
out the officers, particularly Colin Dearg, 
and him I would shoot on sight, and then 
make inquiries,” said Father O'Rourke. 

‘** You're learning the ways of the coun- 
try quickly,” I said, with some raillery. 
‘**“No; we'll tax Colin Dearg with the 
theft and pretend we do not suspect the 
others in the least, and so can urge them 
to use their influence with him to return 
the money. Much may be done by an 
appeal to their honor if they think we 
don’t suspect them.” 

‘Then they've the finest sense of honor 
for a lot of truculent cowards that I ever 
met with,” he answered. 

‘*Now there you are mistaken, Father 
O'Rourke. A Highlander may be trucu- 
lent, but he is not of necessity a coward, 
and it is rarely his sense of honor entirely 
deserts him.” 

‘* Not even when he is a thief?” 

** No, not even then, if you know how 
to take him. And besides this, remem- 
ber if my people are still in arms, we 
will have that money wherever they 
have stored it, and a vengeance on every 
McKenzie in the country besides. As it is, 
no one knows of my return as yet, and if 
we are killed, these scoundrels have only 
to produce the letters which they will find 
on me from the Duke of York, and not 
only escape all punishment, but probably 
claim a reward as well.” 

“Well, well, I will agree. You know 
the breed better than I,” he said, and so 
we came out in front of the house, and 
sent our man in with word to Colin Dearg 
and the officers that we would speak with 
them. 

With a little delay they appeared, and 
after them trooped out about thirty men, 
all armed. 

‘*The top of the morning to you, gen- 


tlemen! What service can I and my 
poor house render you?” sneered that old 
scoundrel, Colin Dearg. 

We saluted the officers, but took no 
notice of him or his words, and I ad 
dressed myself to them: 

‘Gentlemen, I have been robbed of 
one thousand guineas as we supped with 
you in this house last night. Were it a 
trifle of money of my own,I would rather 
lose it than bring any honorable man un- 
der so vile an imputation; but I was in 
trusted with the money for Prince Charles, 
God bless him! and I know I can rely on 
your aid in its recovery.” 

There was not a move, and I looked at 
each face in vain for some response, but 
they only glowered at me as-if I had 
never spoken. Then throwing all pre- 
tence aside, I went on: 

‘*Do I need to urge that with this mon- 
ey men can be kept together who will 
otherwise scatter, if not for safety, at 
least to provide for families helpless and 
alone? That this money will keep them 
at their posts? That each guinea of it 
may mean a drop of the Prince’s blood? 
And that the man who has robbed me of 
it to-day may be as guilty of murder be- 
fore his God as if he had pistolled the 
Prince witli his very hand?) Gentlemen! 
Gentlemen! I would not plead for my- 
self. I plead for One who has the high- 
est claims over us all that one man can 
have over another. I ask your help in 
the name of God’s anointed King, and in 
the name of the Prince his son!” And 
there I stopped, for I had no other words 
in my heart. 

Old Colin Dearg immediately broke 
into loud lamentations. His house was 
disgraced forever; he would never lift up 
his head again; never had such a thing 
happened to a McKenzie; and it was a 
black day that ever brought such a tale 
to his old ears, and so on. He would 
search the house till not a stc 1e remained 
standing; he would strip his people of 
their skin if need be, rather than such an 
imputation should lie against his honor 
and that of his name; and forthwith dis- 
appeared among his people, pretending to 
search and question them. 

We allowed this empty work to go on, 
until he saw fit to return with word that 
the money could not be found. 

‘‘No, it cannot be found, you lying, 
hoary-headed old scoundrel,” said I, ‘* be- 
cause you think yourself safe now. But 
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you keep it at yeur peril, and a day will 
come when you will wish your thieving 
fingers were burned to the bone where 
you touched the Prince’s gold! You 
double-dyed traitor!” 

‘Fine words! brave words!” he sneered, 
planting himself well in front of his fol 
lowing with arms akimbo. ‘** A likely 
story that the likes of you, two broken 
men, skulking over here from France 
with baggages loaded with stones, trying 
your foreign thieves’ tricks with quiet 
gentlemen, should have a 
guineas! I don't believe a word of it!” 
And thereon he disappeared into the 
house, no doubt thinking it unwise to 
trust our patience any further. 

‘* Now, gentlemen,” said Big William 
Kileoy, ‘‘the country is unsafe and you 
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are far from home, but your road is open 
before you.” 


“The game is up.” I 
O'Rourke in French; *' 
a retreat,” 


Father 
had better beat 
which we did with sore hearts, 
but in good order, and they said not a 
word further, nor did they attempt to 
molest us as we once more plodded the 
bitter miles that 
Dundonald. 


said to 
we 


lay between us and 


The morning broke into as fine and 
merry a day as ever smiled on two mis 
erable hearts; my own seemed dead in 
its utter brokenness. Besides this, we 
were so wearied with our long exertions 
that walking had become a pain. ‘* What 
will the Duke think? What will the 
Duke think?” ran through my head with- 
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out ceasing, and I could find no answer. 
3ut the worst of things must end at 
length, and we arrived at Dundonald. 

Here we were welcomed by a hearty 
breakfast, and after asking for some men 
who could be trusted, we posted two sen- 
tries under Mr. Gordon, for we could not 
feel that our lives were safe while in the 
McKenzie country, and then threw our- 
selves on a bed, dressed and armed as we 
were, and slept for hours without mov- 
ing 

When we were somewhat refreshed we 
were able, through the kindness of Lady 
Dundonald, to procure guides on whose 
faithfulness she assured us we might rely, 
and she advised us to make our way to 
Loch Airkaig, in Lochiel’s country, ** for 
there you will find those you seek, though 
[am not supposed to know such things, 
and still less to be harboring the Prince's 
men in Dundonald’s absence,” she said, 
smiling. 

‘* Madam,” said Father O'Rourke, ‘‘ you 
have only done an act of Christian char- 
ity, of which your own good heart must 
approve, and which has gone far to com- 
fort us in our hard case. We have a 
right to look for kindness in woman, but 
we do not always look for sensibility 
such as you have evinced.” 

‘*Captain Lynch, you make me ashamed 
of my poor efforts, and I pray that you 
and Captain McDonell will receive them 
as some sign of my regret that this should 
have happened amongst my own people.” 

‘**Madam,”’ said I, ‘** you cannot be held 
responsible for being a McKenzie.” 

‘‘No more than you for being a dun- 
dering blockhead,” said Father O’ Rourke, 
rudely. “ 
ing, madam,” he continued, with a bow, 
**that your kindness to us will place you 
in our minds above other women, what- 
ever name they may ornament.” 

So thereupon I left the compliments to 
him, as I never made any pretence to 
skill in the art, and proceeded to get our 
baggages in order. I received the bag of 
guineas again into my charge, and taking 
a respectful leave of this most amiable 
lady, we set forth. 


That is merely his way of say- 


We had no cause to complain of our 
guides, who were faithful and intelligent, 
and led us almost due south, over wild 
and almost inaccessible mountains, for all 
the roads, and even open places, had to be 
avoided, on account of parties of the Eng- 


lish, who were scouring the country in 
all directions; and to our impatience we 
wasted many days lying close when the 
danger was too pressing, so that we were 
nearly three weeks in making the jour- 
ney. 

At last we came in sight of Loch Air- 
kaig, and from where we looked down | 
saw a body of Highland troops. We 
came forward without hesitation, and on 
answering their sentries in Gaelic, which 
had come back to me readily enough 
after a little practice, I satisfied them, 
and they allowed us to approach. 

‘** Whose command are you?” I asked. 

‘*Young Coll Barisdale,” was the an 
swer. 

‘We are in luck; come on,” I cried; 
‘these are my own people, and are com 
manded by my cousin Coll McDonell, 
Barisdale.” 

‘*IT suppose you'll be related now to 
near every man of note we'll meet in the 
country,” Father O'Rourke said, with a 
laugh. 

‘Very near,’ said I. ‘‘ But come along.” 

We were heartily welcomed by my 
cousin, and though his news was _ bad 
enough, I was greatly relieved to hear 
that Mr. Murray was with Lochiel at his 
seat of Auchnacarrie, and that though 
Lochiel had been badly wounded through 
both legs, he was recovering, after having 
made the narrowest of escapes as he 
was borne thither. That a meeting of 
Lord Lovat, Lochiel, Glenbucket, himself, 
and others, had taken place at Murla- 
gan, near the head of the lake, on the 
15th of May (we were now at the 20th), 
and it was decided to gather what men 
could be found, and either make a stand 
or obtain terms from the Duke of Cum- 
berland, now at Fort Augustus. Loch- 
garry, Colonel Donald McDonald, would 
be at Glenmallie the next day with the 
rest of Glengarry’s regiment ; and he, 
Coll, had just gathered these men in our 
own country, Knoidart, and was on his 
way slowly to the rendezvous, but that 
he could not count even on his own men 
with any certainty, as there had been no 
pay, and the want at home was heart- 
breaking. 

It was the same story that drove the 
loss of the money deeper and deeper into 
my heart like a crying that would not be 
stilled. 

He did not know what had become of 
the Prince, but assuredly he had not been 
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killed in the battle, as he had passed by 
Loch-na-Nuagh in Arisoig on the 21st of 
last month, but that doubtless ere this 
Lochiel would have had tidings of him. 
I told Barisdale we would proceed on 
the morrow to Auchnacarrie and see Mr. 
Murray, and then would determine on our 
future movements. 


After a long night we took a guide and 
men to carry our baggages, and set out at 
onee, and experienced our first comforta- 
ble marching, for the weather was fine, 
and there was no more danger of meet- 
ing an English soldier here than in the 
Corso. We both recovered our spirits; 
indeed. we had done so the moment we 
got well in with our own people. 

That same evening we arrived at Auch- 
nacarrie, and were most kindly received 
by Lochiel, a perfect figure of a High- 
land rentleman; indeed, he reminded us 
of our gallant Colonel MacDonnell who 
fell at Velletri. There he was, lying ina 
bodily state that most men would have 
found evil enough, but, besides this, a re- 
ward was probably out for his capture, 
dead or alive, his fortunes were irretrieva- 
bly broken, and his house falling about his 
ears; yet he had tosee to the entertainment 
of guests who were constantly arriving; 
to answer those who were finding fault 
with everything from the beginning—and 
they were many; to hold together his 
men,who were almost at the point of mu- 
tiny for arrears of pay; and to try and 
inspire somewhat of his own great spirit 
into the downhearted. All of which 
duties and courtesies he performed with- 
out apparent effort. Truly a man that 
one might worship. 

I had almost a hesitation in meeting 
him, for it was my uncle Scottos' whom 
the Prince had sent to induce him to join 
his cause, and I could not but reflect what 
the outcome had been. But at his first 
words my apprehensions vanished. 

‘*Welcome, McDonell,” he said; ‘‘ we 
have a common loss, and that is enough 
for friendship. Donald McDonell was as 
good a gentleman as ever drew sword, 
and I am proud to welcome his nephew.” 

Mr. Murray we found very different 
from the sleek gentleman of the Santi 
Apostoli; he had lost all his fine airs, 
and, as Father O'Rourke said, had as 
much rattle to him as a wet bladder. 
From the bottom of my heart I wished 
that my business had been with his host 


instead of him. Indeed, I remember the 
curious feeling came over ime that I 
would with as much confidence hand 
over the money to Creach as to him. 
Not that I then had any doubt of his 
honesty, for I will uot pretend to be a 
prophet, now that everything is over, but 
in a strait I would rather put faith in a 
scamp, provided he has some sense of 
honor—and I have met few men without 
it in my time—than in even a fairly hon- 
est man who is badly frightened. 

However, I had my orders, and it was 
not for me to question them, so I handed 
over the five hundred guineas with the 
Duke's letters, and took his receipt for 
them, and at the same time promised to 
give him a statement in writing of the 
robbery at Loch Broom, signed by Father 
O'Rourke and myself, in the morning. 

** And now, Mr. Secretary, I would like 
to ask a private question,” Isaid. ‘* Did 
Creach, or Graeme, if you like, ever de 
liver the money he was intrusted with?” 

‘‘T do not know; I never received any,” 
he answered, hurriedly; and then asked, 
anxiously, ‘*‘ Have you heard anything of 
him?” 

“Heard of him? Damn his smooth 
white face! We have heard of him, and 
seen him, and had a taste of his quality, 
too! He was at the bottom of this rob- 
bery, or my name is not McDonell. And 
hark you, Mr. Secretary, your head, and 
better heads too, I will add without of- 
fence, are not worth a tallow dip while 
that scoundrel is above-ground. Think 
you that vermin of his kind will run any 
risk while safety is to be bought by a lit- 
tle more of his dirty work? He will sell 
vou and Lochiel, and, God help him! the 
Prince too, if he has opportunity, and you 
only have yourselves to thank for it.” 

His own face was as white as Creach’s 
by this time, and seeing that nothing was 
to be gained by going farther, and now 
that I had relieved my mind, I left him 
to sleep on the pillow I had furnished, 
and returned to Lochiel’s room, where I 
found him and Father O'Rourke in lively 
conversation, as if there was not a trouble 
within or without the four walls. 

‘** Well, McDonell,” he said, ‘‘ I have to 
thank you for the day you joined forces 
with Father O’Rourke and marched on 
my poor house of Auchnacarrie. He is 
the best re-enforeement I have had for 
many a long day.” 

‘Faith, ‘tis a long day since we began 
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campaigning together,” laughed the priest. 
‘It all began in the inn at Aquapenden- 
te;” and thereupon he must tell the story 
of our adventure with Creach, at which 
Lochiel laughed heartily. Indeed, Father 
O'Rourke's stories seemed to jump with 
his humor, and he was never tired of his 
company the time we spent with him. 


A day or so afterwards it was proposed 
that I should cross the lake with Mr. 
Murray to hold a consultation with Lord 
Lovat at Glendesherrie, bearing messages 
from Lochiel. 

Thither we went, and found an old 
man bent with illness and his own weight, 
and of a temper most uncertain. Indeed, 
he did nothing but grumble and swear 
most of the time we were there, and 
would return no sensible answer to the 
projects which we laid before him. 

‘*Why in the name of all that’s evil 
do you come to me with your fiddle-fad- 
dle plans when I am ready to step into 
my grave?” he grumbled. ‘‘ Whom am I 
to believe? Where in the devil are the 
sixteen thousand men that were coming 
from France? Where are the ships with 
supplies and money that were only wait- 
ing for a fair wind? Has no wind blown 
otf the coast of France since it blew the 
Prince here last July with a beggarly 
following not fit for a private gentleman? 
Had he come absolutely alone, it might 
have been better, for then he would have 
been without some of his rattle-brained 
councillors; not even excepting yourself, 
Mr. Murray of Broughton,” the old man 
said, with a sneer and a low bow that 
brought the blood in a rush to Mr. Mur- 
ray’s face. ‘‘If even money had been 
sent, something might have been done, 
might be done even yet; but here are 
these men clamoring for return to their 
homes, where their wives and little ones 
have been starving and dying for want 
of support, and this, too, when no man 
can say how long his head may be above 
his shoulders. Pay the men who are 
here! Let them send something to their 
homes in the hills, and I'll answer for it 
they will stand even yet. But, my God! 
how can you ask human creatures to do 
more than they have done, with starva- 
tion at home as well as in their own bel- 
lies? 

‘And what has your Prince done ? 
Pranced and prinked at balls, and chucked 
silly wenches under the chin; listened 


to the blatherings of Irisk adventurers 
greedy only for themselves; estranged 
if not insulted, every man of weizht an 
sensibility; made paper proclamations 
and scattered paper titles that will rol 
the men who receive them of life and 
lands and everything else!” 

‘** Not everything, my lord,” I objected, 
for I was tired of his long tirade. ‘* Hon 
or is left.” 

‘* Honor!” he snorted, ‘‘and who are 
you to talk of honor? A fine specimen 
you have given us of it, not to carry a 
sum of money that I would have intrust 
ed to one of my drovers!” 

*T know nothing of your drovers, m\ 
lord, and I beg leave to withdraw, as I 
cannot stay ‘and listen to insults which 
your age and infirmities prevent my an 
swering as they deserve.” 

“You can answer them till you're 
black in the face, if that’s any satisfac 
tion; and what’s more, if you will only 
provide me with a new backbone and 
another pair of legs, nothing would give 
me a greater pleasure than to see some 
of your new-fangled tricks at the fence. 
Tell me, now,” he went on, in an entirely 
new tone, ‘‘did you ever learn anything 
abroad better than your uncle Scottos 
taught vou at home?” 

** Never,” I suswered, somewhat soft- 
ened; and the strange part is, that before 
I parted from his lordship I was only 
full of admiration for his courage and ad- 
dress; for, now that he had blown off all 
his black vapors, no one could be more 
engaging, and he discussed each plan 
with a keen insight that was admirable. 
He questioned me much on Rome and 
my experiences, and was very apt with 
his seraps of Latinity, which I made no 
efforts to cap, I think a little to his disap- 
pointment, until I saw that he began to 
weary, for his infirmity was visible. So 
we took leave, and I shook hands for the 
first and last time with Simon Fraser, 
Lord Lovat. 


We returned that same evening, and 
the next day one Donald McLeod came 
and was closeted for a long while with 
Lochiel and Mr. Murray. When he left 
I was told he was from the Prince. who 
was in a safe place in the Islands, and that 
my letters were delivered to him. I never 
dreamed at the time of inquiring about the 
money, supposing it had gone too, but 
long afterwards was told by McLeod him- 
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‘*THE LAST STAND FOR PRINCE CHARLES WAS AT AN END.” 


self that Mr. Murray had informed him 
he only had sixty louis d’ors, which was 
barely sufficient for himself, and so he 
went back to the Prince without a shilling 
of the money the Duke had raised with so 
much pains, and which I had so hardly 
delivered. 

At the time I put Mr. Murray down as 
low as Creach, but feeling then ran high 
against him, and nothing was too black 
eto lay at his door: but since then I have 
considered that like enough that old fox 
Lovat may have wheedled it out of lim, 
for he was in such miserable fear he was 
easy to work upon, and at all events the 
man had quite enough on his weary 
shoulders without this addition to carry 
about through the rest of his miserable 
life. And if I am right that Lovat got 
it, ‘twas a rare turn of justice that Mr. 
Murray should be the one who swore 
away his life. 


At daybreak we were expecting the 
general gathering, but instead we were 
awaked by the warning notes of thie 
**Cogadh no Sith” (War or Peace) on the 
bagpipes, and rushed out to hear the news 
that Lord Loudon was advancing upon 
us, hardly a quarter of a mile distant. 
Our eight hundred men were gathered at 
once, and Lochiel, being borne by four 
stout Highlanders, made his escape in a 
boat which was kept for such an emer- 
gency, while we set out in all haste for 
the west end of Loch Airkaig, which we 
reached just in time to escape another 
body of soldiers sent to intercept us. 

At dusk we separated with sad fare- 
wells but brave wishes, and by bodies, 
which quickly dwindled smaller and 
smaller, until every man took his own 
way, and the last stand for Prince Charles 
was at an end. 


[To BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE NORTHERN LIMIT OF MANHATTAN. 


THE CITY TO THE 


NORTH OF “TOWN.” 


BY JAMES BARNES 


fy the average Englishman the word 
“town” means London; to the dwell 
er therein the word ‘‘ city” signifies only 
its business portion—Lombard Street and 
the busy district around about St. Paul’s. 
To the New - Yorker, ‘‘ town” for years 
meant that portion of the island of 
Manhattan extending from the Battery to 
Harlem. By a political movement the 
city charter has been extended to embrace 
a large territory far distant from the nat- 
ural boundary of the metropolis. ‘* The 
Greater New York ” was created by legis 
lation, but “town” itself will always be 
‘*Manhattan’s dear isle’—as the old song 
hath it—and the wider country to the 
northward; for the city proper has but 
one direction in which to spread itself. 
Greater New York includes all of New 
York, Kings, and Richmond counties, 


‘ 


and parts of Queens and Westchester. 
It embraces some forty-odd small towns 
and villages threaded together by ferry 
and railroad, but as yet, to all intents, 
separate and distinct. Brooklyn and its 
many suburbs to the east and south, and 
Staten Island, separated by a wide stretch 
of navigable water, now can claim to be 
a part of the city itself; the pot-hunter of 
Goose Creek and the oysterman of Ocean 
us are now citizens, and it is expected of 
them to shoulder the responsibilities. 

Of the history of the political struggle 
that resulted in the passage of the bill at 
Albany it is sufficient to say that the bill 
for the consolidation of the Greater New 
York was passed in 1896, and the charter 
in 1897. The charter will go into effect 
on the Ist of January, 1898. Not a few 
of the outlying towns were incorporated 
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THE CITY TO THE 


nuch against their will. A Long Island 
illage, situated on a_ shallow inlet, 
moved to have itself out of 
the city limits, on the ground that the 
boundary-line, according to the charter, 
read ‘to the middle of the channel,” and 
is the channel had shifted some distance 


declared 


a way Long Island channels have of do- 
ing), according to the letter of the law 
the inhabitants declared themselves freed 
from the tremendous responsibility of be- 
longing to the overreaching ‘* Greater.” 
The new city will be the second in size 
and population in the world. In January 
next its inhabitants will number close to 
3,500,000. London, the largest city, has 
a population in the of 
5,500,000. The area of the Greater New 
York will be little more than half that of 
England’s capital, but it will be exactly 
that of the next city in 
America, Chicago. Including the waters 
of the bay, it will be thirty-five miles in 
length—that is, from Wards Point, the 
extreme southern limit of Staten Island, 
to the town of Mount 
St. Vincent, a little 
station on the Hud 
On Long Isl- 
and, to the east, it 
takes in Little Neck 
Bay and extends to 
the limits of Garden 
City. Shelter Island 
is just outside the 
boundary-line to the 
All the Rock- 
Beach sum- 
mer-places are now 
part of the munici- 
pality, including the 
marshy islands of 
Jamaica Bay to the 
north of the long 
sandy strip which 
bounds it. Theas- 
sessed value of all 
the property of the 
great city will reach 
the enormous sum of 
over two billions of 
dollars. Its water-front capacities are un- 
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excelled, there being room for upwards of 


550 miles of wharfage. The public-school 
system, the pride of American self-govern- 
ment, will be so extended as to embrace 
over 350 public schools, which will carry 
upon their rolls, at their greatest limit, 
450,000 pupils. Breathing-space aplenty 
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will be provided by the 6500 acres of pub- 
Politically, Greater New York 
has been divided into five boroughs. The 
city of New York below the Harlem River 
comprises the Borough of Manhattan. 
The present city of Brooklyn, taking in 
the entire county of Kings, composes the 
Borough of Brooklyn. Queens is made 
up of the Long Island country to the east 
it. 


lie parks. 


of Richmond, which comprises the 
whole of Staten the fourth; 
and the Borough of Bronx is the land 
the Harlem, extending from a 
point just north of Hunters Island in the 
Sound, along the limits of Mount Vernon 
and Yonkers, to the Hudson. There will 
be but one Mayor and one Comptroller, 
elected every four years, but local self- 
government will be preserved in a mea- 
sure, owing to the fact that each separate 
borough will have its own President. It 
cannot be said that the political scheme 
that has thus brought into close relations 
varied sections of a divergent territory 
is in a state of perfection. Probably 
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A NOOK IN GREATER NEW YORK. 


many changes in the charter and in the 
proposed management of municipal af 
fairs will take place. Nor is it just or 
proper to decry the means by whicli all 
this has been brought about. The results 
will show for themselves probably within 
the next decade. It is to be hoped that 
the ambitious views of the progenitors 
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will meet with every success. Like all 
experiments in government, the develop- 
ment will be watched with interest. But 
Brooklyn will remain Brooklyn for some 
time tocome. Staten Island is five miles 
and more from the South Ferry, and but 
a few hundred feet from the State of New 
Jersey. Neither will ever exactly enter 
into a New-Yorker’s idea of ‘* town.” 
But the absorption of the country-side 
to the north—the Borough of the Bronx— 
has been gradual and natural. Not long 
since Harlem merged into the city; it is 
‘uptown ” nowadays. The imaginary 
line that separated ‘‘up” from ‘** down” 
has shifted northward. So it is New 
York in New York County, and that part 
of Westchester annexed in 1895, that is 
the subject of this article—the latter a 
tract of land extending northward to the 
boundary-line of the town of Mount Ver- 
non, and embracing the large islands in 
the Sound to the east, and separated from 
Long Island by the East River and Flush- 
ing Bay, while the Hudson is the natural 
boundary on the west. It stretches for 
over seven miles to the north of 125th 
Street, and averages six and a quarter 
miles in width. The present population 
is not short of 200,000, who live, for the 
most part, along the lines of the railroads. 
The towns bear names well known in 
Revolutionary history; the majority of 
them were standing when it was three 
days and over to Boston by coach along 
the old post-road. And it is here that 
the proud city will be built. It will not 
be of mushroom growth, but, following 


the plans that have been marked down 
for it, slowly it will rear itself. It will 
contain the finest parks in all the world, 
and people’s play-grounds without num- 
ber. Public institutions will have room 
for proper expansion, and there will be 
sites in plenty to encourage architectural 
ambitions. 

There is no question that naturally 
beautiful country can be so * improved 
that its only beauty will be entirely lost 
in artificial ruler-edged and compass-lined 
perfection. It is a satisfaction to be able 
to state that from the published plans of 
the Department of Street Improvements 
of the Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth 
wards of the city of New York in a great 
measure this has been avoided, and it is 
to be hoped that in furbishing and fur- 
nishing the new park system the com- 
missioners and powers that be will to a 
certain extent let well enough alone. 
Nature herself has here provided plea- 
sure-grounds without the aid of man. 

To the wheelmen, and to tlose riders 
and drivers who really ride and drive for 
pleasure, this country is more or less fa- 
miliar; but it would be safe to state that 
not one out of ten of the well-to-do cit- 
izens who take their airing along the 
Riverside or through Central Park knows 
anything of the charm of the region of 
hiJl and valley so near to hand. Harlem 
itself is a revelation to the average New- 
Yorker whose home is below the sixties. 
But a few years ago there was a distinct 
line of demarkation where the street 
names jumped into three figures, but now 








from the elevated railroads, to the east or 
west, except for the Park, and here and 
there a vacant lot or two, it is but an un- 
interrupted vista of house-tops, broken 
here and there by a spire or the tall chim- 
ney of some manufactory. The charac- 
ter of this portion of town is being in- 
fluenced by the number of fine and digni- 
fied public and private structures that 
have recently been erected. The line of 
buildings to the west of Morningside 
Park and the location that they occupy 
cannot be excelled. When the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine has reached com- 
pletion, and all the dormitories of Colum- 
bia College are finished, taken with the 
great white hospital of St. Luke’s, the 
sight will be one to give the New-Yorker 
a feeling of proper pride as he views it. 
It is all recent,and at this moment its 
newness is almost incongruously appar- 
ent. Within. the shadow of one of the 
massive Columbia halls, and facing a 
glaring-windowed block of new dwelling 
houses, nestles—no other word expresses 
it—a little country farm-house. The 
streets have been cut away surrounding 
it, and there it rests upon a little plateau 
of its own. For years it has stood there 
overlooking the valley of the Harlem, but 
now, with its old-fashioned grape - arbor 
and box-lined walk that tumbles off at the 
edge of the artificial divide, it seems as 
much out of place as would a hermit- 
thrush among the sparrows of City Hall 
Park. It appears to have swooped down 
from some: New England hill -side and 
settled there overnight. 
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A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF UPPER NEW YORK FROM MOUNT HOPE TO BEDFORD PARK. 











The location of the Columbia buildings 
is a most happy one. , The buildings 
themselves lack nothing to be wished 
for, and with rare good judgment the ar- 
chitects and landscape-gardener have not 
lost sight of the natural adjuncts of the 
location. The hill-top in the neighbor- 
hood of what is now Amsterdam Avenue 
and 120th Street (in the old days called 
Vandewater Heights) wassurmounted bya 
noble grove of trees, and as much as possi- 
hle they have been left undisturbed. The 
buildings and the great iron fence rose 
about them, and at noon hour, when the 
workmen stopped their hammers and the 
derricks ceased swaying their heavy loads, 
the gray squirrels would come down from 
the branches to partake of the crumbs 
thrown to them by the laborers taking 
their rest there in the shade. 

When the college is open the elms and 
oaks will give a homelike feeling to the 
place, will detract from the newness of 
appearance, and when the surrounding 
blocks shall be covered, every inch of 


them, and the little farm-house shall have | 


been wiped out, Columbia will appear to 
have stood there for long years, and to 
lord it over the college precincts by the 
right of age and pre-emption. 

At the foot of the Claremont Hill is 
the valley that divides the Harlem 
Heights (historic ground); here a ferry 
crosses the Hudson, and no finer view 
can be found within a half-day’s travel 
of New York than that looking back 
toward the city across the river from 
the site of old Fort Lee on the Jersey 
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shore. Although at a far distance,on a 
clear day it is visible its whole length; 
the shadowy hills of Staten Island are 
on the horizon, and against the sky- 
line the tall buildings on lower Broad- 
way stand up like factory chimneys. 
Even the statue of Liberty, on her little 
domain, is plain to view. The spires of 
the various churches can be discerned, 
and the tall apartment-houses on the up- 
per reaches of the avenues can be count- 
ed. Nearer, as the eye follows the line 
of the river, suddenly springs into view 
the glaringly white and, alas, not over- 
beautiful tomb on the Claremont Hill. 
The green trees mark the line of River- 
side Drive, a narrow line of green the 
Park, and over the gap in the hill-side, 
through the valley of the Harlem, is a 
view of the Sound and the blue shores 
of Long Island. 

One can stand amid the ruins of the old 
fort that hangs upon the southernmost 
spur of the Palisades and imagine what 
it must have been like in the older days, 
when the British flag flew over the little 
town at the extreme end of the island, 
and the country above it was one great 
skirmish-ground. Yonder is Harlem 
Heights (130th Street); here Howe was 
checked. If only one of the old Conti- 
nentals could stand here now where his 
clumsy iron cannon looked down upon 
the river, and gaze to the south! He 
would see what immediately strikes the 
eye of tle latter-day observer—the tide of 
the city sweeping northward. It is as if 
one could feel the movement. Directly 
across the river are the advance-guards: 
a compact block of dwelling-houses stands 
opposite an old colonial mansion. The 
spires and roofs of great public institu- 
tions lift above the trees; and those hid- 
eous blots upon most suburban scenery, 
the huge brown drums of the gas-tanks, 
are grouped at the water's edge. 

Occasional glimpses of the new park 
lands are to be seen through the car win- 
dows after one has passed the boundary- 
line of the city limits at Mount Vernon, 
but the tenements and dwellings have fol- 
lowed the line of travel,and the train rush- 
es past stations whose only difference is 
in their names ; it roars across the iron 
bridge over the Harlem, plunges through 
the smoke-laden tunnel, and discharges 
its passengers without ceremony into the 
midst of the cries and noises of the city. 
A person might travel in this fashion a 


hundred times, or a thousand, maylap, 
and see nothing of what lies beyond. 
The traveller by steamboat, as he skirts 
this part of the new city, sees much more 
that is interesting; but even this trip has 
been taken by but a small percentage of 
those who rush in and out of town to 
their far-distant country places. The 
yachtsman alone is familiar with its 
many beauties. Where the money of the 
tax-payer goes is evident along the east- 
ern shore ; the great public institutions 
on the river islands, where the State and 
city gather their useless, their poverty- 
stricken, and their mentally twisted citi- 
zens, represent the expenditure of many 
millions, and account for much of the 
necessary drain upon the public purse. 
The shore from the entrance to Hell Gate 
through the East River is a beautiful 
sight. The numberless inlets are filled 
with small craft at anchor. Yachts and 
barges, coasting vessels and the great 
Sound steamers, follow the highway of 
the channel. Country clubs and old 
mansions throng tlie points. Numberless 
steamboat lines touch at the towns on the 
Long Island and the New York shores, 
and when the entrance to the wide Sound 
has been gained, and the two fortresses 
that guard the city on the east—Fort 
Schuyler at the end of Throgs Neck, 
where the British suffered defeat at the 
hands of the Yankee riflemen, and Willets 
Point opposite — have been passed, there 
are still five miles to be spent before one 
is beyond the city limits to the north, for 
the charter has rightfully included the 
islands enclosing Pelham Bay, Rodmans 
Neck, and City Island (connected with the 
mainland by wide causeways), and Harts 
Island, and Hunters Island, which the 
city makes use of for public purposes. 
But it is not of the water-front that this 
article treats. It is the inland country, 
away from the railway lines, the country 
into which ‘‘ town” is pushing its streets 
and avenues and boulevards, that holds 
most interest. Perhaps it is for the rea- 
son that until lately there has been a sad 
lack of good roads that all this has been 
a terra incognita to the average New- 
Yorker. But the bicycle and the recent 
improvements have opened up this sec- 
tion, and there are many hundreds of 
riders and drivers who are now familiar 
with every foot of the beautiful country 
that will be preserved—good fortune—in 
the new parks and gardens. There will 
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WHERE THE BRIDGES LINK THE HEIGHTS. 


be plenty of room outside their limits for 
thousands of homes and industries—a 
million people will not crowd it. It is all 
historic ground; battles and skirmishes 
between the British forces and the little 
army under Washington took place at al 
most every corner. Although progress is 
destroying landmarks, and a state of sud- 
den transition is plainly visible every- 
where, there is enough remaining to 
tempt the student of history to a tour of 
investigation. 

The little towns and villages possess 
various individualities; incongruities of 
surroundings make somewhat startling ef- 
fects. Juxtaposition of natural scenery and 
the result of man’s handiwork abounds. 
Paved streets have pushed their way in 
advance of traffic; the grass grows lush 
among the cobble - stones. 
walks skirt miles of city lots—vacant ex 
cept for a wooden shanty or a dingy road- 
side tavern. But here the city will be, 
and before ten years have passed the in- 
congruities, will have disappeared, the 
pasture bars and decaying farm - houses 


Stone side- 


will give place to iron gates and hand- 
some residences, or blocks of dwellings. 

For a time the Harlem River marked 
the apparent northern boundary of New 
York, but now, spanned by bridges, it is 
but a breach, an incident, although it yet 
has woody slopes aud meadows where 
cattle feed at the water's edge and the 
small boy goes a-swimming. 

At 155th Street, where the viaduct over- 
looks Manhattan Field and the Polo 
Grounds, familiarly known as ‘ Dead- 
head Hill,” the new Harlem Speedway 
begins. It will be one of the finest roads 
in all the world, as fine as ex- 
penditure can make it. 


lavish 


It stretches along 
the shore of the Harlem River, close un- 


der Washington Heights. At present 
it is in a very unfinished condition; hun- 
dreds of men and horses, scores of der- 
ricks and spile-drivers, are hard at work 
building the embankments and cutting 
out the right of way. Looking up or 
down the river, the view is fine. High 
Bridge, with its beautifully modelled arch- 
es, and, farther to the north, Washington 
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ACROSS THE RIVER TO FORT GEORGE. 


Bridge, with its two great spans, link the 
two heights across the river. At the 
northern end of Fort Washington, where 
Amsterdam Avenue circles the edge of 
the cliff, there is a fine view of the lower 
meadows. From here to the northward 
can be counted the locations of six dif- 
ferent little towns—High Bridge, Morris 
Heights, Fordham, Inwood,Spuyten Duy- 
vil, and Kingsbridge; the beautiful Au- 
dubon Park is over to the southwest, look- 
ing down upon the Hudson. 

One often finds in America evidences 
of the strong desire of our foreign-born 
citizens to hold fast to their national 
characteristics or peculiarities. They 
will adopt a certain locality, and make 
strenuous efforts to transform it into a 
semblance of what is to be found in their 
own fatherland. Here, where the Speed- 
way will end, and where is now the ter- 
minus of the Washington Heights trolley 
system, the Germans of Harlem have full 
possession. A huge wooden caravan- 
sary crowns the hill (where stood the old 
Fort George in 1776). The avenue lead- 
ing up to the curve is lined with tents 
and booths, merry-go-rounds, and catch- 
penny devices of all kinds. Beer-gardens 
are set back among the trees, and every- 


thing is German—the signs, the waiters, 
and the language spoken. Like a famous 
excursion resort up the Sound, it has been 
nicknamed ‘‘ Klein Deutschland.” A bat- 
tery of heavy wooden cannon frowns 
over an imitation parapet, a huge tun, al- 
most as large as the famous one at Hei 
delberg, but empty and deceptive, looms 
above the garden wall. A German band 
plays popular airs, and in the great build- 
ing, topped by its flags and streamers, 
there is room to seat five hundred people 
about the tables. On Saturday afternoons 
and evenings the place is crowded, and 
on Sunday throughout the whole twelve 
hours. Although the proprietors of the 
‘**Klein Deutschland” resorts do not de- 
pend so much upon the bicyclist as do 
the road-houses and inns across the river, 
they have not ignored his custom, Here 
are racks for two hundred bicycles, and a 
system of attendants to look after them. 
Through the valley that divides the 
Inwood hills shows the top of the Pali- 
sades. Broad streets are being built 
through the meadows that stretch below, 
and lines of carts trail to and fro like 
caravans along the newly graded high- 
ways. Itisin this meadow that the farm- 
er-soldiers harvested their hay crop be- 
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tween the two armies, while the British 
rested at Kingsbridge and camped along 
the high ground of the Harlem River: 
und the Americans waited within the 
lines of Fort George 

and Fort Vashington, 

vhich oceupied high 

eround immediately 
across the Hudson from 


Fort Lee (Fort Consti- 


tution). The position 
of the old fort is plainly 
marked. It was well- 


nigh impregnable, and 
had it not been for the 
traitorous disclosure of 
the plans of its ap 
proaches, it might nev- 
er have been taken. 

Harlem 
River will be busy with 


Soon the 


ocean-going vessels, and 
the meadows and the 
shores on either bank 
will be filled with ship- 
yards and warehouses 
where now a few row- 
ing-clubs and some 
yacht - building estab 
lishments alone have 
place. The ship-canal 
has been cut through 
the steep hill-side at 
Kingsbridge, and slow- 
ly the work of widening 
it at Spuyten Duyvil 
has been pushed to a 
finish. The northern- 
most point of Manhat- 
tan is now a little island 
by itself, less than a quarter of a mile in 
length and about the same in breadth. 
It is a famous boating- place, and rowing- 
clubs, whose number here will surely be 
increased, may transform it into a plea- 
sure-river like the upper Thames. 

But to leave the Borough of Manhat- 
tan for the less well known country across 
the Harlem River: After crossing the 
broad driveway of Washington Bridge, a 
sharp turn to the north brings one to the 
entrance of the historic Featherbed Lane. 
But a few short years ago it was a lane 
indeed, but now it is a macadamized 
roadway full fifty feet in width. Up 
the old crooked lane the American forces 
retreated before they crossed the river, 
and in the woods yonder, at the crest of 
the hill, they made a brave stand against 
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A numbe-> 
of little country roads lead off to right 
and left, but they rejoice now in high- 
sounding names, Marcher Avenue, Nel- 


Howe's advancing redcoats 





NEAR FEATHERBED LANE. 


son Avenue, Ogden Avenue, eic., soon to 
be opened, paved, and citified. That such 
a homely-sounding name as ‘‘ Feather- 
bed ” should have been allowed to survive 
is a gratifying concession to history and 
tradition. Further on, however, it be- 
comes plain East 174th Street. 

In this neighborhood one is continually 
running against the vanguards of the 
municipality: a mounted policeman pa 
trolling his beat along a shaded bypath 
that, so far as appearances go, miglt be 
in the Green Mountains of Vermont: 
while asteam-roller is puffing and snorting 
up and down a new-laid avenue, a bare- 
footed country boy is driving some brows- 
ing cows along the edge of a brook, just out 
of sight behind the bushes. <A house with 
a well-sweep stands close by a block of 


Swesritry 


coastlines: 
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wooden tenements. On the side hill, near 
McComb’s Road and what will be Bel- 
mont Street when it is completed, is a 
little stone house covered with vines. It 
bears the date 17 hundred and something 
(the last two figures are hidden by the 
ivy), and it stood there when Washing 
ton and his raw troops came up out of 
the valley. Near the gateway a spring 
gushes into a wooden drinking - trough. 
Looking east toward Claremont Heights 
Park, a station near the New York and 
Harlem Railroad, everything is new—new 
houses, new roads, and, beyond all doubt, 
new people. 

The broad Aqueduct Avenue cuts 
through the country by fine private 
places. It passes the Berkeley Oval, and 
ascending a slight grade on a graceful 
curve, it leads by the eastern edge of 
University Heights, where the University 
of the City of New York is building its 
new home, and a grand home it will be 
when the quadrangle and the campus 





own. Along the road-sides enterprising 
individuals have erected neat little boot] 

or canvas-covered stands, with insidiou 

signs and drinks to tempt the thirst 

wheelman. Some years ago a benevo 
lent and philanthropic gentleman by thi 
name of Webb, who had retired from 
ship-building in affluence, erected a large 
and, it must be confessed, a very homely 
building, as an asylum for aged and in 
digent members of the trade that had 
brought him wealth, and a place of in 
struction also for the aspiring builder 
Its site is a commanding one: it over 
looks Sede wick Avenue, across the Har 
lem Valley, to the Palisades of the Hud 
son, and over the valley is a panorama 
of the upper hills of Manhattan. To the 
south rise the cliffs of Fort George. Be- 
low is the station of Fordham Landing, 
and where the landing-road crosses the ave- 
nue, almost hidden in a tangle of under 
brush, is a small graveyard. The stones 
stand crookedly among the ferns. Some 
of them have fallen, 
and are covered up by 
the leaves and earth. 
A gnarled old willow- 
tree waves its sweep- 
ing branches’ over 
this forgotten resting- 
place. Wheelmen halt 
there and eat their 
luncheons, and the 
amateur photogra- 
pher is tempted to 
stop and snap his 
camera. The writer 
asked an old man 
working by the road- 
side the name of the 
burial- ground. He 
replied, rather shortly, 
that he didn’t know. 
‘**But they do say 
it’s a good place for 
ghosts.” Indeed it 
looks it. 


A FRENCH RESTAURANT IN BRONX PARK But now to take 


are finished. Between the grounds of 
this university and the river to the 
west is Sedgwick Avenue, a broad high- 
way that runs from Morris Heights to 
Fordham Heights. It is now completed, 
and no better road could be found, search 
far or near. It overlooks the river, and 
the bicyclist has long claimed it for his 


across country in the 

direction of the new 
park lands. Although quite near together, 
the little towns, when distant from the 
railroad station, are distinctly separate. 
It is round a corner, over a hill, and you 
jump in less than a mile from one village 
to another. Each has its little centre of 
small stores, a restaurant, a barber’s pole, 
and the omnipresent repair shop for bicy- 
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Fordham, before one reaches the 


cles. 
railroad station of the Kingsbridge Road, 
seems to be unchanged by the great ave- 


nues that have pierced through it. The 
projected Grand Boulevard, or Concourse, 
will run through the western portion of 
the little village. When 
completed, this grand 
driveway and pleasure 
path will be one hun- 
dred and eighty - two 
feet in width, and di- 
vided by four parallel 
lines of shade trees. It 
will stretch from Cedar 
Park at 161st Street to 
the entrance to Mosho- 
lu Parkway, where the 
streets number’ two 
hundred odd. 

The construction of 
this Grand Boulevard 
was resolved upon after 
much thought on the 
part of the engineers 
and the Department of 
Public Improvements. 
It will have no equal 
anywhere in this coun- 
try or in Europe. It 
follows the ridge care- 
fully, and it would 
almost seem as if the 
latter had been prepared for its occu- 
paney. Over one-half of the property 
has been acquired, and the Legislature 
has been generous in its appropriation. 
On the 24th of August, 1897, the entire 
right of way will be owned by New York 
city. The cost of finishing the Concourse 
will be, at a conservative estimate, at least 
$10,000,000. The cross streets, upon which 
surface roads are projected, will pass un- 
der it through spacious archways. All 
the approaches from the bridges of the 
Harlem will lead to it, joining near Cedar 
Park in a broad esplanade. Handsome 
residences and homes of the wealthy are 
bound to follow. To the east and west will 
lie the many thousands of homes of the 
well-to-do, following the line of tle new 
systems of rapid transit soon to be devel- 
oped. It will be a long time, however, 
before the boulevard will be finished, for 
a work of such magnitude grows slowly. 
Fordham Station will be but a stone’s- 
throw from the Kingsbridge Road. 

To the traveller by the railway the St. 
John’s College grounds are a welcome re- 
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lief tothe eve. The buildings are just to the 
of Fordham Station. They 
have a dignified appearance, and the wide 
stretch of campus is covered with the fin 
To the southeast of the 
college are the towns of Belmont and 


northeast 


est of green turf, 





VAN 


CORTLANDT MANOR 


West Farms, both bordering upon the 
Bronx, the latter but two miles from 
where the little river debouches into the 
inlet enclosed between Hunts Point and 
Classons Point, on which stands the old 
manor, built before 1700. A road in very 
good condition leads eastward down a 
slight hill into one of the parks soon to be 
the pride of the borough. Before crossing 
the bridge over the stream, on the right- 
hand side, there is a little way-sideinn. It 
has a most attractive look; its unpreten- 
tiousness gives to it a character that the 
dormer - windowed and cupola -crowned 
road-houses on the new avenues eutirely 
lack. Over the next hill, less than a mile 
away, can be seen the flag-staffs and mina- 
rets of the Morris Park race-track, but the 
little village of Bronxdale is uncontami- 
nated ; it fits most naturally into the calm, 
delightful surroundings. Tothe traveller 
familiar with the smaller villages of rural 
Europe it has an Old World flavor, prob- 
ably due to the fact that it has no railroad 
station; one might expect to see a rum- 
bling mail-coach come bowling about the 
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Some of the little cottages have 
tiny windows with deep casements. They 
are built of stone, and whitewashed neat- 
ly; and hollyhoecks 
grow in the little front gardens. The ap- 
pearance of the village makes one draw 
a breath of surprise at first sight. Itis a 
place to fit into a book—it goes with the 
age of knee-buckles and cocked hats. 
There isa good highway leading to the 
southeast that terminates at Fort Schuy- 
ler at the end of the peninsula, from which 
there is to be built a new boulevard along 
the shore leading in the direction of Bay 
The Boston 
road crosses the village in a northeasterly 


corner. 


bachelor’s - buttons 


chester and Bartow. post- 
direction, leading to Eastchester, Pelham 
Manor, and the towns along the Sound. 
The trolley (which it is to be hoped will 
penetrate farther) within the 
precincts of West Farms, and the pic 
niekers bound for Bronx Park come up 
on foot, following the Bear Swamp road, 
a name left over from a century or so 
ago, with the traditions that in the tan 
gled marsh-land to the south a famous 


no stops 


RESERVOIR, 





JEROME PARK. 


Bruin lived, who preyed upon the Dutch 
farmers’ piggeries and robbed their bee 
hives. There is a cave in the woods near 
the river, on the west shore, that is known 
as Bear's Cave also, and not far away a 
curiously hollowed stone that collects the 
rainfall has been named the Indian's 
Bath Tub. 

The stream itself is a step distant, and 
in those days it was probably more lim 
pid. A winding road enters the woods 
to the north of the village; it leads di 
rectly to the old Lorillard mansion, to 
which estate all this property once be- 
The fine old house stands in a 
little park of its own, almost upon the 
edge of a deep gorge, through which the 
Bronx roars and tumbles,when the water 
is high, like a great trout-stream, just be 
low the dam that held back the water 
that turned the wheels of the old snuff- 
mill, whose ruins are at the bottom of the 
steep path into the gorge. It is cool here 
in the shadows, for the trees are so thick 
that the sunlight filters through in flecks 
of light and color. The artist has found 


longed. 
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this place many times; it is a place to 
tempt the brush, and often a sketching 
class of young girls from the art-schools 
may be seen there trying to catch the re- 
flections of the overhanging branches. 

The great Botanical Gardens are to be 
in this section of the park, and it is to be 
ioped and prayed that in the construc- 
tion of the buildings and their surround- 
ings the greatest care will be employed. 
It would be a shame to destroy what 
nature has already done. In fact, the 
visitor is constantly struck with wonder 
that the woodman has spared his axe so 
ong in the time-old forest, and has over- 
looked the hemlock grove on the west 
side of the Bronx. The manor-house is 
now occupied by the Department of Pub- 
lic Parks; the high-ceilinged dining-room 
is now the main. office; and belowstairs 
the spacious kitchen has been turned 
into a restaurant for the visiting public. 
The Zoological Garden, which has been 
started under the best of auspices, and 
which promises to be in every way pop- 
ular and successful, both from its loca- 
tion and from the fact that it is to be 
under good management, will border 
upon the Botanical Gardens, which occu- 
py some three hundred acres, while the 
whole extent of the park system will 
not be less than four thousand, including 
Van Cortlandt, which is at some distance, 
and Pelham Bay Park, three miles away, 
which occupies the extreme northeastern 
portion of the borough and the neigh- 
boring islands in the Sound. 

No expense will be spared to make the 
‘“Zoo” second to none in the world. 
There will be plenty of grazing- ground 
for herds of deer, and the supervision of 
the fauna and the management of the 
plans of park construction will be under- 
taken by Mr. Hornaday, late of the Smith- 
sonian. This means much to those hav- 
ing a knowledge of zoological matters. 

The New York Zoological Society was 
incorporated in 1895, and the grant of two 
hundred and sixty-six acres was received 
in March, 1897, the State appropriating 
$125,000 for the preliminary preparation 
of the park. Particular attention will be 
paid to American animals, and they will 
be shown amid natural surroundings. 
Life membership to the society costs $200, 
vearly membership, $10. It is intended 
that the gardens shall be opened free to 
the public, with the exception of two days 
in the week reserved for members, on 
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which days any one can obtain admis- 
sion, however, by the payment of a small 
entrance-fee. The formal opening will 
not take place until the spring of 1899. 
It is the intention of the society to build 
and maintain a library of public instruc 
tion in connection with the garden. This 
will be a new, and it is to be hoped a 
successful venture. The grounds begin 
at the village of West Farms, thirty min 
utes by surface road from 129th Street 
and Third Avenue. They are bounded on 
the west by the Southern Boulevard, on the 
north by Pelham Avenue, and on the east 
by Bronx Lake and the pleasure-grounds. 

Keeping onward through the park lands, 
and following the river to the north, the 
road passes an ancient orchard whose trees 
are so decrepit that few bear longer any 
fruit. Here the stream enters a tangle of 
alders and sumac from an open meadow, 
and above this meadow, from Williams 
Bridge to the city limits, the tracks of 
the Harlem branch of the Hudson River 
Railroad follow it closely. But before 
leaving the valley to cross in the direc- 
tion of Van Cortlandt, it is necessary 
to pass that curious collection of little 
garden restaurants on the banks of the 
Bronx that have been so much written 
about because of their uniqueness in their 
surroundings. As the upper end of Am- 
sterdam Avenue is essentially German, 
and altogether foreign in appearance and 
effect, these places are altogether French. 
The gardens are cut up into little vine 
clad booths, each containing a table and 
some wooden chairs. The well-cooked 
meals are served in the open air. 

If the visitor speaks French, the pro- 
prietor welcomes him effusively. ‘‘ What 
will monsieur have? Une omelette aux 
fines herbes, un poulet sauté, or a salade 
romaine with mayonnaise?” One might 
imagine one’s self but a few leagues from 
Paris. Here are the same games—the lit- 
tle cast-iron frog on the table, and the 
tiny quoits one tries to cast down his 
throat or into one of the numbered par- 
titions; the ring at the end of the string, 
which one endeavors to catch on the 
nunibered hooks; here is the jeu de quilles, 
and if you are fond of the game of domi- 
noes you can play it as you sip your coffee. 
For a long time the proprietor depend- 
ed upon the custom of the French col- 
ony of New York, whose members would 
come and spend a quiet Sunday with him; 
but now the wheelmen have found him 
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out, which means,doubtless, larger crowds 
and more prosperity. When the rail- 
road track is crossed at Williams Bridge, 
it is evident that it is America, after all. 
Climbing the old Gun Hill road, here is 
the work of the city improvements again ; 
but the country is most promising. The 
Mosholu Parkway, a wide line of villa 
sites and woods that begins where the 
streets are in the two hundreds, sweeps up 
Gun Hill, connecting the Botanical Gar- 
dens with Van Cortlandt. The view here 
from the top to the northwest is the finest. 
It overlooks Van Cortlandt Park and the 
wide billowing country far beyond, and 
here the old Croton Aqueduct crosses. It 
has extended in a direct line from Fea- 
therbed Lane through the old colonial 
estates along the Fordham Heights. 

Jerome Avenue will skirt the eastern 
shore of the Jerome Park reservoir when 
it is completed, but at present what will 
be a beautiful sheet of clear blue water 
is but an unsightly depression in the 
earth. Great derricks and steam-shovels 
are eating their way into the hill-side 
scenery. Busy little engines puff along 
their uneven tracks—to the unskilled ob 
server, in a very aimless fashion. Jets 
of vapor mark innumerable steam-drills. 
Plunging horses tug at the heavy-laden 
carts. At evening squads of dark - vis- 
aged Italian laborers are to be met chat- 
tering along the road, lumbering home- 
ward from their work. 

Van Cortlandt Lake, famous for skat- 
ing, is within a few feet of the station. 
In summer the water-lilies lie along the 
shores and the bull-frogs chorus lustily. 
The stream that drains it is known as 
‘*Tibbetts Brook ”—what a delightfully 
bueolic name is Tibbetts Brook! The 


public golf links extends up the eastern 
side of the little lake along the meadows 
at the foot of the sloping hill where ru) 

the new aqueduct. The greens are k 


in good order, and those players who ; 
debating about joining some New Jers: 
golf club, or some distant Long Islan: 
links, had best look at that to whose ust 
they are entitled gratis. The course 
not an easy one, but it admits of lo 
drives, and the turf is excellent. 

The old Van Cortlandt mansion, bu 
in 1748, is at the curve of the drivew; 
leading from the bridge. It is now 
charge of the Colonial Dames, and it co) 
tains an interesting little museum of 1 
ics and mementos well worth a vis 
The sturdy old house has an unassumii 
beauty of proportion, plain and sim) 
though it be. The Dames have surmount 
ed the ridge pole with three exceeding 
high flag-staffs, which lend the effect of a 
military headquarters not altogether o 
of keeping with the character of the build 
ing, which is just north of the wide pa 
rade-ground. The Van Cortlandt parad 
grounds are the nearest approach we hay: 
to an American Aldershot. It is witl 
easy riding distance from town for tli 
cavalry or artillery, and but a few min 
utes by train from the Grand Central Sta 
tion. Broadway, the ancient post-road to 
Albany, skirts the edge of the park on 
the west, and it is but a mile south to the 
Harlem River, crossing which, one finds 
one’s self again on the northern limit of 
the island of Manhattan. If it is even 
ing, the reflection of the city’s glare shows 
in the sky. But only a few twinkling 
lights on the wooded slopes to the north 
and east mark what soon will be th 
** town.” 


JOSHUA GOODENOUGH’S OLD LETTER. 


BY FREDERIC 


IINHE following letter has come into my 
| possession, which I publish because it 
is history, and descends to the list of those 
humble beings who builded so well for us 
the institutions which we now enjoy in 
this country. It is yellow with age, and 
much frayed out at the foldings, being in 
those spots no longer discernible. It runs: 


ALBANY June 1798 
To MY DEAR SON JOSEPH.—It is true 
that there are points in the history of the 


REMINGTON 


country in which your father had a con- 
cern in his early life and as you ask me 
to put it down I will do so briefly. Not 
however, my dear Joseph, as I was used 
to tell it to you when you were a lad, but 
with more exact truth, for lam getting on 
in my years and this will soon be all that 
my posterity will have of their ancestor 
I conceive that now the descendents of 
the noble band of heroes who fought off 
the indians, the Frenche and the British 
vill prevail in this country, and my chil- 
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dren’s children may want to add what is 
found here in written to their own achieve- 
ments. 

To begin with, my father was the mas- 
ter of a fishing-schooner, of Marblehead. 
In the year 1745 he was taken at sea by a 
French man-of-war off Louisbourg, after 
making a desperate resistence. His ship 
was in a sinking condition and the blood 
was mid-leg deep on her deck. Your 
orandfather was an upstanding man and 
did not prostrate easily, but the Frencher 
was too big, so he was captured and later 
found his way as a prisoner to Quebec. 
He was exchanged by a mistake in his 
identity for Huron indians captivated in 
York, and he subsequently settled near 
Albany, afterwards bringing my moth- 
er, two sisters,and myself from Marble- 
head, 

He engaged in the indian trade, and as 
[ was a rugged lad of my years I did often 
accompany him on his expeditions west- 
ward into the Mohawk townes, thus living 
in bark camps among Indians and got 
thereby a knowledge of their ways. I 
made shift also to learn their language, 
and what with living in the bush for so 
many years I was a hand at a pack or 
paddle and no mean hunter besides. I 
was put to school for two seasons in Al- 
bany which was not to my liking, so I 
straightway ran off to a hunters camp 
up the Hudson, and only came back when 
my father would say that I should not be 
again put with the pedegogue. For this 
adventure I had a good strapping from 
my father, and was set to work in his 
trade again. My mother was a_ pious 
woman and did not like me to grow up 
in the wilderness — for it was the silly 
fashion of those times to ape the manners 
and dress of the Indians. 

My father was a shifty trader and very 
ventursome. He often had trouble with 
the people in these parts, who were Dutch 
and were jealous of him. He had a vio- 
lent temper and was not easily bent from 
his purpose by opporsition. His men had 
a deal of fear of him and good cause 
enough in the bargain, for I once saw 
him discipline a half-negro man who was 
one of his boat-men for stealing his pri- 
vate jug of liquor from his private pack. 
He clinched with the negro and soon had 
him on the ground, where the man strug- 
gled manfully but to no purpose for 
your grandfather soon had him at his 
mercy. ‘‘ Now” said he ‘“‘give me the 
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jug or take the consequences.” The 
other boat paddlers wanted to rescue him 
but I menaced them with my fusil and 
the matter ended by the return of the 
jug. 

In 1753 he met his end at the hands of 
western indians in the French interest, 
who shot him as he was helping to carry 
a battoe, and he was burried in the wil 
derness. My mother then returned to 
her home in Massassachusetts, journeying 
with a party of traders but I staid with 
the Dutch on these frontiers because I 
had learned the indian trade and liked the 
country. Not having any chances, I had 
little book learning in my youth, having 
to this day a regret concerning it. I read 
a few books, but fear I had a narrow 
knowledge of things outside the Dutch 
settlements. On the frontiers, for that 
matter, few people had much skill with 
the pen, nor was much needed. The axe 
and rifle, the paddle and pack being more 
to our hands in those rough days. To 
prosper though, men weare shrewd 
headed enough. Ihave never seen that 
books helped people to trade sharper. 
Shortly afterwards our trade fell away, 
for the French had embroiled the In 
dians against us. Crown Point was the 
Place from which the Indians in their 
interest had been fitted out to go against 
our settlements, so a design was formed 
by His Majesty the British King to dispos 
sess them of that place. Troops were 
levid in the Province and the war began. 
The Frenchers had the best of the fight 
ing. 

Our frontiers were beset with the 
Canada indians so that it was not safe to 
go about in the country at all. I was 
working for Peter Vrooman, a trader, and 
was living at his house on the Mohawk. 
One Sunday morning I found a negro 
boy who was shot through the body with 
two balls as he was hunting for stray 
sheep, and all this within half a mile of 
Vrooman’s house. Then an express came 
up the valley who left word that the 
Province was levying troops at Albany to 
fight the French, and I took my pay from 
Vrooman saying that I would go to Al 
bany for a soldier. Another young man 
and myself paddled down to Albany, and 
we both enlisted in the York levies. We 
drawed our ammunition tents, kettles, 
bowls and knives at the Albany flats, 
and were drilled by an officer who had 
been in her Majesty’s Service. One man 
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was given five hundred lashes for enlist- 
ing in some Connecticut troops, and the 
orders said that any man who should 
leave His Majesty's service without a Reg- 
ular discharge should suffer Death. The 
restraint which was put upon me by this 
military life was not to my liking, and I 
was in a mortal dread of the whippings 
which men were constantly receiving for 
breaches of the discipline. I felt that I 
could not survive the shame of being 
trussed up and lashed before men’s eyes, 
but I did also have a great mind to fight 
the French which kept me along. One 
day came an order to prepare a list of offi- 
cers and men who were willing to go 
scouting and be freed from other duty, 
and after some time I got my name put 
down, for I was thought too young, but 
I said I knew the woods, had often been 
to Andiatirocte (or Lake George as it had 
then become the fashion to eall it) and 
they let me go. It was dangerous work, 
for reports came every day of how our 
Rangers suffered up country at the hands 
of the cruel savages from Canada, but it 
is impossible to play at bowls without 
meeting some rubs. A party of us pro- 
ceeded up river to join Captain Rogers at 
Fort Edward, and we were put to camp 
on an Island. This was in October of the 
year 1757. We found the Rangers were 
rough borderers like ourselvs, mostly 
Hampshire men well used to the woods 
and much accustomed to the Enemy. 
They dressed in the fashion of those 
times in skin and grey duffle hunting 
frocks, and were well armed. Rogers 
himself was a doughty man and had 
a reputation as a bold Ranger leader. 
The men declaired that following him 
was sore service, but that he most always 
met with great success. The Fort was 
garrissoned by His Majesty’s soldiers, and 
I did not conceive that they were much 
fitted for bush-ranging, which I after- 
wards found to be the case, but they 
would always fight well enough, though 
often to no good purpose, which was not 
their fault so much as the headstrong 
leadership which persisted in making 
them come to close quarters while at a 
disadvantage. There were great num- 
bers of pack horses coming and going 
with stores, and many officers in gold lace 
and red coats were riding about direct- 
ing here and there. I can remember that 
I had a great interest in this concourse 
of men, for up to that time I had not seen 


much of the world outside of the wilder 
ness. There was terror of the Canada 
indians who had come down to our bor 
ders hunting for sealps—for these wer 
continually lurking near the cantane 
ments to waylay the unwary. I ha 
got acquainted with a Hampshire bo: 
derer who had passed his life on the 
Canada frontier, where he had fought 
indians and been captured by them. | 
had seen much of indians and knew thei: 
silent forest habits when hunting, so that 
I felt that when they were after human 
beings they would be no mean adversa 
ries, but I had never hunted them or they 
me. 

I talked at great length with this 
Shankland, or Shanks as he was called 
on account of his name and his long legs, 
in course of which he explained man; 
useful points to me concerning Ranger 
ways. He said they always marched 
until it was quite dark before encamping 

that they always returned by a different 
route from that on which they went out, 
and that they circled on their trail at in 
tervals so that they might intercept any 
one coming on their rear. He told me 
not to gather up close to other Rangers 
in a fight but to keep spread out, which 
gave the Enemy less mark to fire upon 
and also deceived them as to your own 
numbers. Then also he cautioned me 
not to fire on the Enemy when we were 
in ambush till they have approached 
quite near, which will put them in great 
er surprise and give your own people 
time to rush in on them with hatchets o1 
cutlasses. Shanks and I had finally a 
great fancy for each other and passed 
most of our time in company. He was 
a slow man in his movements albeit he 
could move fast enough on occassion, and 
was a great hand to take note of things 
happening around him. No indian was 
better able to discern a trail in the bush 
than he, nor could one be found his equal 
at making snow shoes, carving a powder 
horn or fashioning any knick-nack he 
was a mind to set his hand to. 

The Rangers were accustomed to scout 
in small parties to keep the Canada ind- 
ians from coming close to Fort Edward. 
I had been out with Shanks on minor 
occasions, but I must relate my first ad- 
venture. 

A party... (here the writing is lost)... 
was desirous of taking a captive or scalp. 
I misdoubted our going alone by our- 
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selvs, but he said we were as safe as 
with more. We went northwest slowly 
for two days, and though we saw many 
old trails we found none which were 
fresh. We had gone on until night 
when we lay bye near a small brook. I 
was awakened by Shanks in the night 
and heard a great howling of wolves at 
some distance off togther with a gun 
shot. We lay awake until daybreak and 
at intervals heard a gun fired all though 
the night. We decided that the firing 
could not come from a large party and 
so began to approach the sound slowly 
and with the greatest caution. We could 
not understand why the wolves should be 
so bold with the gun firing, but as we came 
neare we smelled smoke and knew it was 
a camp-fire. There were a number of 
wolves running about in the underbrush 
from whose actions we located the camp. 
From a rise we could presently see it, 
and were surprised to find it contained 
five Indians all lying asleep in their 
blankets. The wolves would go right up 
to the camp and yet the indians did not 
deign to give them any notice whatsoever, 
or even to move in the least when one 
wolf pulled at the blanket of a sleeper. 
We each selected a man when we had 
come near enough, and preparing to de- 
liver our fire,when of a sudden one figure 
rose up slightly. We nevertheless fired 
and then rushed forward, reloading. To 
our astonishment none of the figures 
moved in the least but the wolves seur- 
ried off. We were advancing cautiously 
when Shanks caught me by the arm 
saying ‘‘we must run, that they had all 
died of the small-pox,” and run we did 
lustilly for a good long distance. After 
this manner did many Indians die in the 
wilderness from that dreadful disease, 
and I have since supposed that the last 
living indian had kept firing his gun at 
the wolves until he had no longer 
strength to reload his piece. 

After this Shanks and I had become 
great friends for he had liked the way I 
had conducted myself on this expedition. 
He was always arguying with me to cut 
off my eel-skin que which I wore after 
the fashion of tie Dutch folks, saying 
that the Canada indians would parade 
me for a Dutchman after that token was 
gone with my scalp. He had 
(writing obliterated). 

Early that winter I was one of 150 
Rangers wno marched with Captain Rog- 


ers against the Enemy at Carrillion. T) 
snow was not deep at starting but it co 
tinued to snow until it was heavy fox 
ing and many of the men gave out an 
returned to Fort Edward, but notwit} 
standing my exhaustion I continued 
for six days until we were come to with; 
in six hundred yards of Carrillion Fort 
The captain had made us a speech in 
which he told us the points where we 
were to rendevoux if we were broke in 
the fight, for further resistence until night 
came on, when we could take ourselys 
off as best we might. I was with the ad- 
vance guard. We lay in ambush in some 
fallen timber quite close to a road, from 
which we could see the smoke from the 
chimneys of the Fort and the centries 
walking their beats. A French soldier 
was seen to come from tle Fort and the 
word was passed to let him go bve us, 
as he came down the road. We lay per- 
fectly still not daring io breathe, and 
though he saw nothing he stopped once 
and seemed undecided as to going on, but 
suspecting nothing he continued aud was 
captured by our people below, for prison 
ers were wanted at Headquarters to give 
information of the French forces and in- 
tentions. A man taken in this \2y was 
threatened with Death if he did not tell 
the whole truth, which under the cireum- 
stanes he mostly did to save his life. 

The French did not come out of the 
Fort after us, though Rogers tried to en- 
tice them by firing guns and showing 
small parties of men which feigned to re- 
treat. We were ordered to destroy what 
we could of the supplies, so Shanks and I 
killed a small cow which we found in the 
edge of the clearing and took off some 
fresh beef of which food we were sadly 
in need, for on these scouts the Rangers 
were not permitted to fire guns at game 
though it was found in thir path, as it 
often was in fact. I can remember on 
one occassion that I stood by a tree in a 
snow storm, with my gun depressed under 
my frock the better to keep it dry, when 
I was minded to glance quickly around 
and there saw a large wolf just ready to 
spring upon me. I cautiously presented 
my fusee but did not dare to fire against 
the orders. An other Ranger came short- 
ly into view and the wolf took himself 
off. We burned some large wood piles, 
which no doubt made winter work for 
to keep some Frenchers at home. They 
only fired some cannon at us, which be- 
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yond a great deal of noise did no harm. 
We then marched back to Fort Edward 
and were glad enough to get there, since 
it was time for snow-shoes, which we had 
not with us. 

The Canada indians were coming down 
to our Forts and even behind them to 
intercept our convoys or any parties out 
on the road, so that the Rangers were 
kept out, to head them when they could, 
or get knowledge of their whereabouts. 
Shanks and I went out with two Mohe- 
gon indians on a scout. It was exceed- 
ingly stormy weather and very heavy 
travelling except on the River. I had 
got a bearskin blanket from the indians 
which is necessary to keep out the cold 
at this season. We had ten days of 
bread, pork and rum with a little salt 
with us, and followed the indians in a 
direction North-and-bye-East toward the 
lower end of Lake Champlain, always 
keeping to the high-ground with the fall- 
ing snow to fill our tracks behind us. 
For four days we travelled when we 
were well up the west side. We had 
crossed numbers of trails but they were 
all full of old snow and not worth re- 
garding—still we were so far from our 
post that in event of encountering any 
numbers of the Enemy we had but small 
hope of a safe return and had therefore 
to observe the greatest caution. 

As we were making our way an im- 
mense painter so menaced us that we 
were forced to fire our guns to dispatch 
him. He was found to be very old, his 
teeth almost gone, and was in the last 
stages of starvation. We were much 
alarmed at this misadventure, fearing the 
Enemy might hear us or see the ravens 
gathering above, so we crossed the Lake 
that night on some new ice to blind our 
trail, where I broke through in one vlace 
and was only saved by Shanks, who got 
hold of my eel-skin que, thereby having 
something to pull me out with. We got 
into a deep gully, and striking flint made 
a fire to dry me and I did not sutfer much 
incon venience. 

The day following we took a long cir- 
cle and came out on the lower end of the 
Lake, there laying two days in ambush, 
watching the Lake for any parties com- 
ing or going. Before dark a Mohigon 
came in from watch saying that men 
were coming down the Lake. We gatli- 
ered at the point and saw seven of the 
Enemy come slowly on. There were 


three indians two Canadians and a Frenc} 
officer. Seeing they would shortly pas 
under our point of land we made read, 
to fire, and did deliver one fire as the) 
came nigh, but the guns of our Mohigons 
failed to explode, they being old and we] 
nigh useless, so that all the damage we 
did was to kill one indian and wound a 
Canadian, who was taken in hand by his 
companions who made off down the shore 
and went into the bush. We tried to 
head them unsuccessfully, and after ex 
amining the guns of our indians we feared 
they were so disabled that we gave up 
and retreated down the Lake, travelling 
all night. Near morning we saw a small 
fire which we spied out only to find a 
large party of the Enemy, whereat we 
were much disturbed, for our travelling 
had exhausted us and we feared the pur 
suit of a fresh enemy as soon as morning 
should come to show them our trail. We 
then made our way as fast as possible un 
til late that night, when we laid down for 
refreshment. We built no fire but could 
not sleep for fear of the Enemy for it 
was a bright moonlight, and sure enough 
we had been there but a couple of hours 
when we saw the Enemy coming on our 
track. We here abandoned our bear 
skins with what provissions we had left 
and ran back on our trail toward the ad 
vancing party. It was dark in the forest 
and we hoped they might not discover 
our back track for some time, thus giving 
us a longer start. This ruse was success 
ful. After some hours travel I became 
so exhausted that I stopped to rest, where 
at the Mohigans left us, but Shanks bided 
with me, though urging me to move for 


ward. After a time I got strength to 
move on. Shanks said the Canadians 


would come up with us if we did not 
make fast going of it, and that they would 
disembowel us or tie us to a tree and 
burn us as was their usual way, for we 
could in ho wise hope to make head 
against so large a party. Thus we walked 
steadily till high noon, when my wretched 
strength gave out so that I fell down 
saying I had as leave die there as else 
where. Shanks followed back on our 
trail, while I fell into a drouse but was 
so sore I could not sleep. After a time 
I heard a shot, and shortly two more, 
when Shanks came running back to me. 
He had killed an advancing indian and 
stopped them for a moment. He kicked 
me vigorously, telling me to come on, as 
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the indians would soon come on again. 
I got up, and though I could scarcely 
move I was minded diligently to perse- 
vere after Shanks. Thus we staggered 
on until near night time, when we again 
stopped and I fell into a deep sleep, but 
the enemy did not again come up. On 
the following day we got into Fort Ed- 
ward, where I was taken with a distem- 
per, was seized with very grevious pains 
in the head and back and a fever. They 
let blood and gave me a physic, but I did 
not get well around for some time. For 
this sickness I have always been thank- 
ful, otherwise I should have been with 
Major Rogers in his unfortunate battle, 
which has become notable enough, where 
he was defeated by the Canadians and 
Indians and lost nigh a!l his private men, 
only escaping himself by a miracle. We 
mourned the loss of many friends who 
were our comrades, though it was not the 
fault of any one, since the Enemy had 
three times the number of the Rangers 
and hemmed them in. Some of the Ran- 
gers had surrendered under promise of 
Quarter, but we afterwards heard that 
they were tied to trees and hacked to 
death because the indians had found a 
scalp in the breast of a man’s hunting 
frock, thus showing that we could never 
expect such bloody minded villiains to 
keep their promises of Quarter. 

I was on several scouts against them 
that winter but encountered nothing wor- 
thy to relate excepting the hardships 
which fell to a Ranger's lot. In June 
the Army having been gathered we pro- 
ceeded under Abercromby up the Lake to 
attack Ticonderoga. I thought at the 
time that so many men must be invinci- 
ble, but since the last war I have been 
taught to know different. There were 
more Highlanders, Grenadiers, Provin- 
cial troops, Artillery and Rangers than 
the eye could compass, for the Lake was 
black with their battoes. This concourse 
proceeded to Ticondaroga where we had 
a great battle and lost many men, but to 
no avail since we were forced to return. 

The British soldiers were by this time 
made servicible for forest warfare, since 
the officers and men had been foreed to 
rid themselvs of their useless incum- 
brances and had cut off the tails of their 
long coats till they scarcely reached be- 
low thir middles—they had also left tle 
women at the Fort, browned thir gun 
barrells and carried thir provisions on 
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their backs, each man enough for himself. 
as was our Ranger custom. The army 
was landed at the foot of the Lake, where 
the Rangers quickly drove off such smal] 
bodies of Frenchers and Indians as op 
posed us, and we began our march by 
the rapids. Rogers men cleared the way 
and had a most desperate fight with some 
French who were minded to stop us, but 
we shortly killed and captured most of 
them. We again fell in with them that 
afternoon and were challenged Qui vive 
but answered that we were French, but 
they were not deceived and fired upon us, 
after which a hot skirmish insued during 
which Lord Howe was shot through the 
breast, for which we were all much de- 
pressed, because he was our real leader 
and had raised great hopes of success for 
us. The Rangers had liked him because 
he was wont to spend much time talking 
with them in thir camps and used also 
to go on scouts. The Rangers were not 
over fond of British officers in general. 
When the time had come for battle we 
Rangers moved forward, accompanied by 
the armed boatmen and the Provincial 
troops. We drove in the French pickets 
and came into the open where the trees 
were felled tops toward us in a mighty 
abbatis, as thiough blown down by the 
wind. It was all we could undertake to 
make our way through the mass, and all 
the while the great breast-works of the 
French belched cannon and musket balls 
while the limbs and splinters flew around 
us. Then out of the woods behind us is- 
sued the heavy red masses of the British 
troops advancing in battle array with 
purpose to storm with the bayonet, The 
maze of fallen trees with their withered 
leaves hanging broke their ranks, and 
the French Retrenchment blazed fire and 
death. They advanced bravely up but 
all to no good purpose, and hundreds 
there met their death. My dear Joseph 
I have the will but not the way to tell 
you all I saw that awful afternoon. I 
have since been in many battles and 
skirmishes, but I never have witnessed 
such slaughter and such wild fighting as 
the British storm of Ticondaroga. We 
became mixed up—Highlanders, Grena- 
diers, Light Troops, Rangers and all, and 
we beat against that mass of logs and 
maze of fallend timber and we beat in 
vain. I was once carried right up to the 


breastwork, but we were stopped by the 
bristling mass of sharpened branches, 
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while the French fire swept us front and 
flank. The ground was covered deep with 
dying men, and as I think it over now I 
can remember nothing but the fruit 
bourne by the tree of war, for I looked 
upon so many wonderous things that July 
day that I could not set them downe at 
all. Wedrew off after seeing that human 


back to Albany I started, and there met 
Major Rogers, whom I acquainted wit] 
my desire to again join his service, where 
at he seemed r) “ht glad to put me downe 
I accordingly journeyed to Crown Point, 
where I went into camp. I had bought 
me a new fire-lock at Albany which was 
provided with a bayonet. It was short, 
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valor could not take that work. We 
Rangers then skirmished with the French 
colony troops and the Canada indians 
until dark while our people rescued the 
wounded, and then we fell back. The 
Army was utterly demoralized and made 
a headlong retreat, during which many 
wounded men were left to die in the 
woods. Shanks and I paddled a light 
bark canoe down the Lake next day, in 
the bottom of which lay a wounded Brit- 
ish officer attended by his servant. 

I took my discharge, and lived until 
the following Spring with Vrooman at 
German Flats, when I had a desire to go 
again to the more active service of the 
Rangers, for living in camps and scout- 
ing, notwithstanding its dangers, was 
agreeable to my taste in those days. So 
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as is best fitted for the bush, and about 
45 balls to the pound. I had shot it ten 
times on trial and it had not failed to dis- 
charge at each pull. There was a great 
change in the private men of the Rangers, 
so many old ones had been frost bitten 
and gone home. I found my friend 
Shanks, who had staid though he had 
been badly frosted during the winter. 
He had such a hate of the Frenchers and 
particularly of the Canada Indians that 
he would never cease to fight them, they 
having killed all his relatives in New 
Hampshire which made him bitter against 
them, he always saying that they might 
as well kill him and thus make an end of 
the family. 

In June I went north down Champlain 
with 250 Rangers and Light Infantry in 

















sloop-vessels. The Rangers were .... 
(writing lost) .... but it made no differ- 
ence. The party was landed on the west 
side of the Lake near Isle au Noix and lay 
five days in the bush, it raining hard all 
thetime. I was out with a recoinnoitering 
party to watch the Isle, and very early in 
the morning we saw the French coming 
to our side in boats, whereat we acquainted 
Major Rogers that the French were about 
to attack us. We were drawn up in line 
to await their coming. The forest always 
concealed a Ranger line, so that there 
might not have been a man within a hun- 
dred miles for all that could be seen, and 
so it was that an advance party of the 
Enemy walked into our line and were 
captured, which first appraised the French 
of our position. They shortly attacked us 
on our left, but I was sent with a party to 
make our way through a swamp in order 
to attack their rear. This we accom- 
plished so quietly that we surprized some 
Canada indians who were lying back of 
the French line listening to a prophet 
who was inecanting. These we slew, and 
after our firing many French grenadiers 
came running past, when they broke be- 
fore our line. I took a Frenehman pris- 
oner, but he kept his bayonet pointed at 
me, all the time yelling in French which 
I did not understand, though I had my 
loaded gun pointed at him. He seemed 
to be disturbed at the sight of a scalp 
which I had hanging in my belt. I had 
lately took it from the head of an Indian, 
it being my first, but I was not minded to 
kill the poor Frenchman and was saying 
so in English. He put down his fire-lock 
finally and offered me his flask to drink 
liquor with him, but I did not use it. I 
had known that Shanks carried poisoned 
liquor in his pack, with the hope that it 
would destroy any indians who might 
come into possession of it,if he was taken, 
whether alive or dead. As I was escort- 
ing the Frenchman back to our boats he 
quickly ran away from me, though I 
snapped my fire-lock at him, which failed 
to explode, it having become wet from the 
rain. Afterwards I heard that a Ranger 
had shot him, seeing him running in the 
bush. 

We went back to our boats after this 
victory and took all our wounded and 
dead with us, which last we buried on an 
island. Being joined by a party of Stock- 
bridge Indians we were a ain landed, and 
after marching for some days came to a 
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road where we recoinnoitered St. John’s 
Fort but did not attack it, Rogers judging 
it not to be takeable with our force. From 
here we began to march so fast that only 
the strongest men could keep up, and at 
day-break came to another Fort. We ran 
into the gate while a hay-waggon was 
passing through, and surprised and cap- 
tured all the garrison, men women and 
children. After we had burned and de- 
stroyed everything we turned the women 
and children adrift, but drove the men 
along as prisoners, making them carry 
our packs. We marched so fast that the 
French grenadiers could not keep up, for 
their breeches were too tight for them to 
march with ease, whereat we cut off the 
legs of them with our knives, when they 
did better. 

After this expedition we scouted from 
Crown Point in canoes, Shanks and 
myself going as far north as we dared 
toward Isle au Noix, and one day while 
lying on the bank we saw the army com- 
ing. It was an awsome sight to see so 
many boats filled with brave uniforms, 
as they danced over the waves. The 
Rangers and indians came a half a mile 
ahead of the Army in whale-boats all in 
line abreast, while behind them came the 
light Infantry and Grenadiers with Pro- 
vincial troops on the flanks and Artillery 
and Store boats bringing up the Rear. 

Shanks and I fell in with the Ranger 
boats, being yet in our small bark and 
much hurled about by the waves, which 
rolled prodigious. 

The Army continued up the Lake and 
drove the Frenchers out of their Forts, 
they not stopping to resist us till we got 
to Chamblee, where we staid. But the 
French in Canada had all surrendered to 
the British and the war was over. This 
ended my service as a Ranger in those 
parts. I went back to Vroomans in- 
tending to go again into the indian 
trade, for now we hoped that the French 
would no longer be able to stop our en- 
terprises. 

Now my dear son—I will send you this 
long letter, and will go on writing of my 
later life in the Western country and in 
the War of Independence, and will send 
you those letters as soon as I have them 
written. I did not do much or occupy a 
commanding position, but I served faith- 
fully in what I had to do. For the pres- 
ent God bless you my dear son. 

JOSHUA GOODENOUGH. 
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x has been charged that recent events 


have revealed a tendency toward self- 
glorification in the Japanese character. 
The writer trusts that nothing in these 
pages will lend color to such a criticism. 
They contain the expression of his per- 
sonal views merely, and while they reca- 
pitulate much that his country has al- 
ready done, they will fall far short of the 
object he has in view if they convey the 
impression that he, or any thoughtful 
Japanese, believes that what has been 
done amounts to the full measure of na- 
tional development which they hope to 
see Japan attain. 

The air of romance which Japan’s emer- 
sion from the seclusion of centuries has 
thrown around her is a favorite topic of 
popular comment. This is natural, no 


pire was then ruled. It has been usu: 

to term it a ‘‘ dual sovereignty,” wher 

the Tenno (Mikado) exercised one set 

functions, and the Shogun (Taikun) a : 
other. But in reality, whatever might ly 

said of the possession of actual power, t] 

Tenno alone, or, as we now say, the En 

peror, was regarded as the real fountain ; 
of all authority. The attitude of the peo 
ple toward the imperial family, whieh ha 

ruled in unbroken succession for ce1 

turies, was one of genuine reverence—so 

much so that the powerful Tokugawa 

clan, which held the Shogunate for two 
centuries and a half, always maintained 

the greatest outward semblance of respect 

toward the imperial throne and its prerog 

atives. It is true that the great Lyeyasu 

the founder of the Tokugawa clan, and 


i. doubt; but I trust that the time has come his ‘grandson, the almost equally great 
} when the romance in Japan’s career will Iyemitsu, framed the system under which 
| not be allowed to obscure the less pictu- the actual power of the imperial house 

‘ resque but more important facts of her was reduced to a shadow; but neither tli 
1 actual progress. It is true that forty one nor the other, even in the plenitude 
: years ago Japan emerged from a state of of the great authority wielded by each of 
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almost total isolation, and that within a 
very brief space of time a political system, 
distinctly medizval and feudal in many 
of its features, was changed to one more in 
harmony with the present age. But this, 
although perhaps the most striking phase 
of recent Japanese history, was by no 
means the result of accident or of un- 
guided impulse. Japan did not attain her 
present stage of national development 
by a theatrical coup. The germ of her 
modern progress is to be found in her 
ancient institutions. Her people under- 
went no sudden or radical transformation 
when they abandoned the old order and 
tcok up the new. Not they, but the con- 
ditions of their environment, changed. 
No doubt the versatility and adaptability 
which characterize them as a race aided 
them in conforming to the new condi- 
tions; but, equally without question, their 
ancient national training and traditions 
exercised a potent influence. 

Only a brief review of the state of af- 
fairs in Japan prior to the time of Com- 
modore Perry’s expedition is needed to 
show that the anomalous position of the 
nation at that time had become untenable, 
not only for external but also for internal 
reasons. Every one is familiar with the 
form of government under which the Em- 


them, felt strong enough to brave thx 
popular storm which would have follow 

ed any hostile action against the throne. 
This may not seem especially significant 
now, but it certainly had peculiar signifi 

cance at a time when dynastic changes 
were the rule rather than the exception 
in other parts of the world. If the reader 
will recall the number of such changes 
which have occurred in Europe even since 
the Middle Ages, and will then remember 
that in Japan, long before that time and 
ever since, the reverence and loyalty of 
the people have recognized but one gen 

uine source of imperial authority, he wil! 
doubtless admit that this sentiment can 

not fail to have been a potent factor in 
Japan’s progress. A people swayed by 
feelings of devoted loyalty, who, under 
the guidance they respect and revere, are 
willing to enter boldly upon new and seem- 
ingly hazardous experiments, to toil much 
and, if need be, to sacrifice much, cannot 
but accomplish a great deal. Let me hasten 
to explain that I am not attempting to 
arrogate to my countrymen any especial 
merit, or to claim for them qualities that 
other men do not possess. I only mean 
to say that one of the ancient, as well as 
the present, advantages which Japan pos 
sesses is this fortunate relation between 
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the throne and the people. The undevi- 
ating loyalty of the people to the throne 
inade possible the complete revolution in 
the control of public affairs which oe- 
curred in 1868; the same sentiment of con- 
fidence and devotion eased the progress of 
the nation through the changes, some of 
them drastic and far-reaching, which oc- 
curred thereafter, and to-day it stands 
forth pre-eminent as the strongest guar- 
antee of the permanence of national de- 
velopment. I do not need to point out 
here how fully this feeling has been re- 
ciprocated and repaid by the wise and 
beneficent leadership which has guided 
Japan to the place among nations which 
she occupies to-day. That will naturally 
form another part of the narrative of 
Japan's progress. My present object is 
merely to enumerate some of the reasons 
for that progress not always borne in 
mind by those who note its results with- 
out studying its causes. 

It is usual to designate the government 
of ancient Japan as a despotism. Broad- 
ly speaking, the definition is not wholly 
incorrect, but in certain essential details 
it fails to give an exact idea of the politi- 
cal system which prevailed in Japan from 
the end of the sixteenth to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The Tokugawa 
Shogunate was the real governing power, 
but it maintained most peculiar relations, 
on the one hand with the throne, and on 
the other with the territorial nobility. 
As already intimated, the Shogunate 
never dared openly to violate or to offend 
the popular reverence for the imperial 
family. The Court at Kioto was gradu- 
ally shorn of all actual power, but this 
was done by means of cunning pretexts 
having all the appearance of loyalty. 
Still the line of sovereigns enthroned at 
Kioto always remained a menace to the 
usurper, an effectual bar to his full as- 
sumption of power, and a rallying-point 
for national loyalty and patriotism. As 
regarded the territorial nobility (daimiyo), 
an equally anomalous condition of things 
existed. For example, so far as the de- 
tails of administration were concerned, 
the territorial extent over which the 
powers of the government of the Sho- 
gunate were operative was limited to the 
domains under the direct sway of the 
Shogun himself. The territories under 
the control of the Daimiyos, even includ- 
ing the fiefs -held by the junior branches 
of the Tokugawa family, enjoyed almost 
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complete autonomy. Such measures as 
were necessary to control the feudal lords 
and to prevent them from acquiring dan- 
gerous independence were enforced by 
indirect methods rather than openly, but 
otherwise they enjoyed in their respec- 
tive domains the rights and prerogatives 
of independent sovereignty. They could 
not declare war, conclude peace, or coin 
money, but they exercised autonomous 
control in almost all other important 
matters pertaining to the executive power 
of a state. 

This system of semi-independence ex- 
tended also to other classes of the popula 
tion. The predominant influence acquired 
in the course of time by the military 
order is a matter of common knowledge. 
But it is not so well known that the 
farmer, the merchant, the craftsman, and 
others of the common people enjoyed un- 
der the law rights and privileges, lesser 
in degree and in extent, but equally well 
recognized and respected. The commu- 
nal and municipal systems established 
from early days afford an example of this. 
Within certain limits the people of the 
cities, towns, villages, and rural neighbor- 
hoods controlled their own local affairs, 
This control formed an important part 
of the governmental machinery, and al- 
though the limits of its operation were 
circumscribed, it could not but have con- 
tributed to the formation of a certain in- 
dependence in the national character, and 
of some degree of familiarity with the fun- 
damental principles of self-government. 

Respect for law and instinctive obedi- 
ence to its mandates have always been 
notable characteristics of the Japanese 
people. To such an extent is this the 
case that some foreign critics attribute to 
us the tendency to over-legislation as a 
national foible. However that may be, 
it is easy to see what a most useful pur- 
pose this quality has served in the critical 
period through which Japan has passed 
since the Restoration. Happy for us that 
by tradition and by immemorial usage the 
law has held such a high place in the 
estimation of our people! Without this 
solid sentiment to depend upon, there 
have been times when the path of our 
national progress might have remained 
indefinitely obstructed by obstacles which 
only unquestioning obedience to the law 
could aid in removing. It is interesting 
to note that this national characteristic 
also descends to us from ancient times. 
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In Japan the rules of rank were rigor- 
ously enforced, but no man, no matter 
how high his station, was above the law; 
and none so humble that he might not 
safely appeal to it. As is well stated in 
the narrative of Commodore Perry’s ex- 
pedition, ‘‘ However absolute may have 
been the authority of the Shogun in the 
beginning, it has subsequently been very 
much modified; and certain it is that at 
this day the reign of the Shogun is by 
no means arbitrary. He cannot do just 
what he pleases. The laws of the em- 
pire reach him as much as they do the 
meanest subject.” Although this was 
written at a time when the prestige of 
the Shogunate had appreciably declined, 
it may safely be taken as a correct pre- 
sentation of what was the case even at a 
much earlier date. And so far as re- 
gards the impartial enforcement of the 
law, and the universal deference shown 
to it, the same conditions prevail in 
Japan to-day. This national characteris- 
tic, joined to the loyalty of the people 
and to the spirit of independence fostered 
by circumstances already ‘described, goes 
far toward explaining the apparent ease 
and rapidity with which Japan has ac- 
complished some of the changes which 
have attracted the world’s attention. Do 
not understand, however, that I intend 
to convey the impression that these quali- 
ties alone were sufficient to effect a com- 
plete transformation in the social and 
political conditions by which Japan had 
been so long enthralled. They are cited 
merely as examples of some of the influ- 
ences which have aided in bringing that 
transformation to the point it has now 
reached. It is superfluous to say that no 
people could remain for more than two 
centuries wholly aloof from the rest of 
the world without suffering harm from 
the isolation. That was the case with 
Japan, but happily for her people the 
unnatural seclusion in which they had 
lived had not sapped all the forces of 
national vitality. Enough remained to 
overcome the inertia developed by the 
past, and to gather force for an advance. 
The ancient national spirit, loyal, law- 
abiding, and independent, was a powerful 
ally in the struggle for reform, and af- 
forded a solid basis for a feeling of confi- 
dence in ultimate success, even under the 
most discouraging circumstances. 

The Restoration of 1868 found the em- 
pire in a disordered and impoverished 


condition. The resumption of all tly 
imperial prerogatives by the Emperor 
and the relegation of the Shogun to p: 
vate life, were not the results of a sudden 
uprising or of a hastily planned revoly 
tion. The seeds of discontent had be 
long sown, the fruit was long in matur 
ing. The government of the Shocun 
had served its appointed purpose, and 
was tottering to its fall. Doubtless 
would have gone down in any event 
before internal feuds and domestic dis 
sensions. But, strangely enough, the im 
mediate cause of its overthrow was one 
of the most creditable acts of its exist 
ence—the conclusion of the treaties wit! 
foreign powers. The Japanese conserva 
tives of that day objected strenuously to F 
what they termed foreign intrusion, and 
the successful agitation against the Shiv 
gunate was largely due to their initiative 
But that the prejudice against foreigners 
did not extend to the leaders of the move 
ment was shown conclusively by subs 
quent events. Their aim was the cd 
struction of the illogical and unwield: 
dual form of administration and the cen 
tralization of the powers of government 
under its legitimate head. To accom 
plish this they availed themselves of al 
the various forms of discontent and op 
position to which the anomalous admin 
istrative conditions then prevailing ha 
given rise, the anti-foreign clamor among 
the rest. But the true motive underly 
ing the movement to restore the imperial 
prerogatives was manifest at the outset 
and long before the design had been suc 
cessfully consummated. It was declared 
by the Emperor himself, when, on March 
14, 1867, in the presence of court nobles 
and feudal lords, he made solemn oath 
that from that time forth administrative 
affairs should be decided by general de 
liberation; that both government and 
people should labor for the good of the 
nation; that the evil customs hitherto 
prevailing should be corrected; and that 
the country should be strengthened by 
adopting the systems of defence employed 
in foreign lands. This oath,as was clearly 
understood, was intended to be the founda- 
tion of constitutional government. 
One of the first acts of the Emperor 7 
after the Restoration was the promulga 
tion of an edict abolishing the laws against 
foreign religions and their propagation 
among the people. Hence it came to pass 
that for the first time in centuries the doc- 
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trine and tenets of Christianity could be 
freely preached and taught in Japan. 
Mention of this momentous event natu- 
rally suggests some consideration of the 
question of religious faiths in Japan, and 
of their influence upon the intellectual 
and moral growth of the nation. One 
interesting fact immediately discloses it- 
self, and that is that up to the time when 
Japan was closed to the world foreign 
religions had not only been tolerated, but 
had even been eagerly welcomed and 
espoused. This is notably true of Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism. The latter was 
introduced about 552 A.D. Until that 
time Shintoism was the only religion of 
the people. ‘‘The coming of Buddhism,” 
as one of our historians says, ‘‘ wrought 
a complete change in the mind of the na- 
tion. Hitherto the people’s conception 
of religion had been of a most rudimen- 
tary character. They merely believed 
that the gods must be revered, relied on, 
and feared. In their simple faith they 
attributed every happy or unhappy event, 
every fortunate or unfortunate incident, 
to the volition of the deities, to whom, 
therefore, they offered sacrifices that evil 
might be averted.” The transition from 
pantheism of this description to belief in 
a faith which inculeated virtue and well- 
doing, and announced the doctrine of fu- 
ture rewards and punishments, might 
naturally be regarded as difficult, but it 
was accomplished in Japan in a surpris- 
ingly brief period. The introduction of 
Buddhism did not, however, destroy rev- 
erence for the ancient Shinto faith. The 
two existed side by side; in some cases 
they were even partially amalgamated 
through the skilful adoption by Buddhist 
propagandists of some features of the 
Shinto belief.as a part of the Buddhist 
tenets. Buddhism in Japan, as elsewhere, 
was divided into many sects, some of whom 
adhered to the practice of self-denial, and 
to the asceticism inculcated by the origi- 
nal teachings. But Buddhism in general 
became more and more a religion of out- 
ward display, of gorgeous vestments and 
pompous observances, wherein the cere- 
mony was placed before the essence of 
worship. Shintoism, on the other hand, 
retained its original simplicity, and its 
doctrines were clarified rather than per- 
verted with the lapse of time. Still, it 
never had a hold upon the people as a 
popular religion, but existed rather as a 
cult among the educated few. 
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Christianity was introduced into Japan 
by Portuguese missionaries in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. The Jesu- 
its were the first to enter the field, fol- 
lowed within a short interval by the 
Dominicans. Like Buddhism, the new 

faith was welcomed, and soon spread 
rapidly, without check, throughout the 
southwestern part of the Empire. The 
missionaries were kindly received by the 
Shogun, Hiydeyoshi, who was noted no 
less for his moderation than for his abil 

ity. But the spirit of intolerance which 
their teachings seemed to arouse, and the 
sectarian quarrels leading to serious dis 

orders which ensued, exhausted his pa- 
tience, and he issued an edict forbidding 
the propagandism of the foreign faith. 
The law, however, was not rigorously en- 
forced, but remained practically a dead 
letter, until Iyeyasu became Shogun, 
when a new edict was issued, expelling 
the foreign missionaries, and command- 
ing Japanese converts to abjure their 
faith on pain of exile or death. Then 
ensued a series of conflicts, assuming at 
times the proportions of civil war, which 
terminated in the extinction alike of the 
foreign religion and of its devotees. How- 
ever much we may deplore this episode, 
it should not be forgotten that the Japan- 
ese Christians were not victims of reli- 
gious intolerance or persecution. They 
suffered for political reasons, because the 
manner in which their religion was prop- 
agated appeared to entail the gravest dan- 
ger to the public tranquillity,and to men- 
ace even the safety of the government. 
Humble and conciliatory at first, the for- 
eign propagandists became arrogant with 
success. They sought to extend their in- 
fluence to secular affairs, and, where oth- 
er means failed, they were not averse to 
proselytism by the sword. They quar- 
relled bitterly among themselves, Jesuits 
against Dominicans,each striving tothrust 
the other out of the field by the same 
means which were finally employed for 
the expulsion of all. 

Happily this dark chapter in Japanese 
history was closed forever, and a new 
era of religious freedom begun, with the 
removal of ancient restrictions. Chris- 
tianity has again spread to every part of 
the Empire, and freedom of conscience is 
assured not alone by public sentiment, 
but also by an express stipulation in the 
Constitution itself. 

The question of religion has always 
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played an important part in determining 
the relations of Christian and non-Chris- 
tian countries. The former deal with each 
other upon terms which they will not 
grant to the latter. The two do not meet 
upon an equal footing, but one demands 
from the other capitulations and guaran- 
tees which imply a certain degree of mor- 
al inferiority. In the past the custom 
was doubtless founded upon solid and 
sufficient reasons, but so far as Japan is 
concerned I believe it is not presumptu- 
ous for us to claim that it is no longer 
operative. We may not be a Christian 
nation in the strict sense of the expres- 
sion, but we have omitted no effort to as- 
similate to our use the substance of Chris- 
tian civilization. We adhere to no form 
of bigoted religious belief which incul- 
cates unreasoning intolerance or the feel- 
ing of fancied superiority over others. 
On the contrary, we cherish the spirit of 
tolerance not only because it is morally 
right, but also because it is the surest 
safeguard against that slothful inertia 
which blind adherence to a narrow creed 
must produce. So far as the law and un- 
restricted liberty can accomplish it, the 
mind of the nation is open to the truth. 
Time and the manifold influences of an 
enlightened and progressive age must do 
the rest. The attitude of the leading 
minds of the nation is well expressed in 
the following extract from the Commen- 
tary on the Constitution: ‘‘ Freedom of 
conscience concerns the inner part of 
man, and lies beyond the sphere of inter- 
ference by the laws of the state. To force 
upon a nation a particular form of belief 
by the establishment of a state religion 
is injurious to the natural intellectual 
development of the people, and prejudicial 
to the progress of science. No country 
possesses, by reason of its political au- 
thority, the right or the capacity to enact 
an oppressive measure touching abstract 
questions of religious faith.” 

The reorganization of the whole fabric 
of public administration was one of the 
first cares of the imperial government 
after the Restoration. It is not necessary 
to set forth in detail here all the changes 
which were made. It may be said in gen- 
eral terms that the aim was to establish 
an administrative system based as far as 
practicable upon Western models. As a 
necessary result, the feudal lords surren- 
dered their fiefdoms to the central gov- 
ernment, and all the administrative pow- 


ers and functions which had thitherto 
been widely distributed among subordi- 
nate dignitaries and officials were con 
centrated under the imperial control. 
One of the most significant changes was 
the abolition of hereditary office, and thx 
elevation of men of comparatively low 
rank to offices of the highest dignity and 
influence. Such other changes as experi 
ence showed to be necessary were adopted 
from time to time, until in 1885 the pres 
ent executive system was established. It 
consists of a cabinet, composed of thx 
ministers of the several executive depart 
ments, presided over by the Prime Min 
ister; and of a privy council, which acts 
in an advisory capacity. The Empire is 
divided into prefectures under governors 
appointed by the central government. 
Constitutional government was estab 
lished in Japan in 1890. It was the di 
rect result of the promise made by his 
Majesty in the solemn oath above record 
ed, and was a spontaneous gift of some 
of the imperial powers and prerogatives 
to the people. Steps had been taken pre 
viously to pave the way for the adoption 
of parliamentary institutions by extend 
ing the rights and privileges of the peo 
ple, most notably by the creation of the 
prefectural assemblies, which exercise a 
certain degree of control over local affairs 
Whether or not such measures were of 
essential value, it is not necessary to in- 
quire in this place. In any case it can 
now be truthfully stated that parliamen- 
tary government in Japan has passed the 
experimental stage, and is established 
among the permanent institutions of the 
land. Of course this has not been accom- 
plished without friction between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the 
government. Political storms rage in 
Japan just as in other countries, but the 
new institutions have stood the strain of 
all conflicts. Every such struggle has 
been carried on scrupulously within the 
limits defined by the Constitution, and 
every disputed question has been settled 
in accordance with its provisions. The 
Constitution is revered by the people as 
the foundation of the self-government 
graciously conferred upon them by their 
sovereign, and its mandates are univer- 
sally regarded as sacred and inviolable. 
The improvement of the law and the 
elevation of the judiciary were among 
the earliest reforms undertaken by the 
imperial government. The laws have 
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been thoroughly systematized and codi- 
fied in harmony with the principles of 
Western jurisprudence. So also the ju- 
dicial organization has been placed on 
the highest possible plane. The judiciary 
has been made entirely independent by 
constitutional guarantee, and no effort 
has been spared to ensure the ability and 
the rectitude of its members. 

The question of public education has 
received the most careful attention. A 
complete system of schools has been es- 
tablished in every part of the Empire, 
including primary, middle, and normal, 
up to the University of Tokyo. Nor has 
any distinction been made between the 
sexes, but schools have been founded for 
the education of women as well as of 
men. Besides, there are a number of 
private educational establishments, both 
secular and denominational, some of an 
ordinary grade, but others of a very high 
class. 

The material progress which Japan has 
made is too well known to require de- 
tailed explanation. Public works of all 
description have been diligently pushed, 
and private enterprise has ably seconded 
the efforts of the government. Railways, 


steamship lines, manufactories, mining, 


agriculture, commerce—in a word, all the 
enterprises and pursuits that add to na- 
tional wealth and prosperity—have been 
promoted and fostered, until to-day Japan 
occupies a most enviable position in all 
these regards. In like measure our fis- 
cal system has been made the subject of 
careful study and of improvement wher- 
ever possible. All are familiar with the 
recent adoption of the gold standard by 
Japan. That is only one example of 
many important trials and experiments 
relating to the national finances which 
circumstances have from time to time 
forced our government to make. The 
question of national taxation, in particu- 
lar, has been complicated and perplexing. 
After the Restoration an entirely new 
system of national finance had to be con- 
structed. This was successfully accom- 
plished under very great difficulties. Not 
the least was that regarding the method 
of levying the taxes and distributing the 
burdens of the public revenue. Under 
the Shogunate the land bore almost all 
the burden of taxation, the rate having 
been from forty to fifty per cent. of the 
gross income. Now, however, tle reve- 
nues are derived from many other sources, 
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by means of diversified taxation so ap- 
plied as not to bear too heavily upon any 
special class or avocation. The land tax 
is only two and one-half per cent. on a 
very low estimate of the net income; and 
the taxation per capita is not quite seven 
yen, or about three and one-half dollars 
It is sometimes that undue 
prominence is given to militarism in 
Japan. That, however, is a mistake. The 
profession of arms did at one time carry 
with it great privileges, but that time has 
passed. In fact, one of the greatest diffi- 
culties which confronted the imperial 
government at the time of the Restora- 
tion, and for some years after, arose 
from the presence of an influential class 
among our people—I might almost say 
the predominant class—soldiers by birth 
and training, some of whom were loath 
to surrender the peculiar immunities 
and prerogatives which had been en- 
joyed by the caste for centuries. That 
difficulty was overcome in time, and its 
recurrence was prevented by the law of 
conscription, which makes every one in 
the Empire, from the highest to the low- 
est, liable to military service. At present 
we have a well-organized army and a good 
navy, but we maintain and strengthen 
them as a means of defence and not of 
offence. Our national policy in this re- 
spect has been uniform and consistent 
throughout; it is the policy enjoined by 
the Emperor in 1867, to strengthen the 
country ‘“‘ by adopting the means of de- 
fence employed in foreign lands.” There 
have been occasions in our history when 
we sadly felt the need of such strength, 
and now that we have the opportunity to 
acquire it, we would fall far short of what 
we owe to the honor and the safety of 
our country if we did not utilize it. But 
this in no wise implies the presence of an 
aggressive or a quarrelsome spirit. We 
have done no more in the way of strength- 
ening our military and naval resources 
than the most ordinary caution demands 
of a people situated as we are and con- 
fronted by the potentialities of danger to 
which Japan is exposed. The stirring 
events which feilowed immediately after 
the Restoration appeared for the time 
being to give undue prominence to the 
spirit of militarism, But our progress 
since then has been greatest on other 
lines, and to-day the military establish- 
ment has only its appointed place in the 
body-politic, with no greater privileges or 
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power than of right belong to it. Natu- 
rally the army and the navy hold a high 
place in the nation’s regard, but it is one 
they have earned by proving themselves 
the patriotic and obedient instruments of 
the will of the state. 

Any commentary upon Japan’s prog- 
ress since the Restoration would be in- 
complete which did not give some ac- 
count of the revision of her conventional 
relations with Western powers. The 
Perry treaty of 1854, supplemented by 
the treaty of 1858, negotiated on behalf 
of the United States by Mr. Townsend 
Harris, was followed by treaties with the 
principal European powers framed on 
substantially the same lines. Under 
these compacts Japan was bound by the 
conditions which it is usual to inelude in 
treaties with Oriental nations, involving, 
among other things, the surrender of 
jurisdiction over foreigners within her 
territories and the restriction of her right 
to levy and collect imposts and taxes 
in excess of rates agreed upon. These 
treaties, moreover, contained favored- 
nation clauses, which were so broadly 
construed that amelioration of any part 
of the instruments was practically out 
of the question. Hence it followed, by 
the construction insisted upon by most of 
the powers, that Japan must continue to 
remain bound by the treaties, no matter 
how odious and burdensome they might 
have become, so long as even a single 
power objected to a change. Under 
these treaties, also, the Empire was closed 
to foreign residence and travel. Although 
the government did subsequently permit 
foreigners to travel in the interior for 
stated periods and certain specific objects, 
strictly speaking the citizens and subjects 
of the treaty powers could only live at 
the ‘‘open ports” within closely defined 
limits. 

It needs no argument to demonstrate 
that this condition of affairs was unnat- 
ural. Undoubtedly it was necessary at 
first, but in time it might very well have 
been modified to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. Some of the treaty powers, 
notably the United States, as the circum- 
stances of Japan changed, manifested 
willingness to agree to terms more in har- 
mony with the altered conditions, but 
others were reluctant, and for years no- 
thing resulted from Japan’s earnest efforts 
to secure a revision of her treaties. But 
as time passed the pressing need of some 


solution of the question became clear to 
every disinterested observer of Japanes: 
affairs, and it was evident that the ques 
tion could no longer safely be left un 
settled. It was closely interwoven with 
matters which directly affected the we} 
fare of the Japanese people, and it touched 
no less directly every foreign interest in 
Japan. The adoption of a constitutional 
form of government rendered the ancient 
treaty engagements absolutely untenable 
The commercial and industrial progress 
of Japan, and especially the extension of 
railways throughout every part of the 
Empire, made them impracticable and op 
pressive. Representations in this sense 
were urged upon the treaty powers, and 
finally new treaties were concluded, which 
are to go into effect in 1899, and by the 
terms of which Japan recovers all of the 
prerogatives temporarily suspended by the 
operation of the old treaties. 

This change in Japan’s conventional 
status has a significance peculiarly its 
own. For the first time in the history 
of the international relations of Eastern 
and Western countries, an Oriental nation 
will be received upon a footing of perfect 
equality by Christian powers. Natu- 
rally the Japanese people are gratified 
with this result, but that does not imply 
that those who inspire and direct national 
thought and progress regard this great 
change as a cause for self - gratulation 
merely. On the contrary, they fully un- 
derstand that it will bring fresh cares 
and onerous responsibilities. They re 
alize that Japan will be placed upon trial. 
as it were, and that the judgment of 
Christendom will depend upon the man- 
ner in which her government and her 
people acquit themselves of their new 
obligations. Under these circumstances 
it would be folly to speak over-confi- 
dently, but I sincerely believe that my 
countrymen will pass through the ordeal 
with the approbation of just and impartial 
observers. I say this because I am cer- 
tain that their ambition that Japan shall 
be recognized as a member of the family 
of nations, enjoying all the prerogatives 
of national sovereignty which belong to 
an independent commonwealth, has a 
more solid foundation than merely sen- 
timental reasons or the gratification of 
self-esteem. The upward struggle of 
Japan has been steady and unremittent. 
Like all human effort, it has been marred 
by errors of judgment and mistakes in 
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yerformance, but the patient purpose to 
attain a higher plane of national exist- 
ence has always been present. This fact 
is understood by some of those foreign 
observers who have studied our progress; 
ut others, and I regret to say the greater 
number, do not view our efforts so seri- 
ously. It is not a gracious thing to say, 
but many persons who discourse learnedly 
upon things Japanese never get farther 
than the discovery that Japan is in Asia. 
Beeause Asiatic nations do not, as a rule, 
care for those things or attempt those 
things which Japan values and seeks to 
attain, it appears to be taken for granted 
by such critics that Japan, being an 
Asiatic nation, has no serious purpose in 
striving to adopt Western civilization. 
Such reasoning has no weight, of course, 
with impartial students of human prog- 
but unfortunately it does lead 
astray many who lack either the inclina- 
tion or the opportunity to discover the 
truth. The answer is obvious. Asiatic 
peoples may differ as widely from each 
other as those of Europe or America. 
Because with one Asiatic nation religion 
is an insuperable bar to progress, because 
another is perfectly satisfied with its 


ress, 


present condition and refuses to adopt 


even the most obviously useful products 
of modern invention, it does not follow 
that all Asiatic nations are bigoted or 
lethargic. 

The difficulty, it seems to me, with 
many of those who attempt to explain our 
racial characteristics and national devel- 
opment is that they approach the subject 
with a preconceived idea of mysteries 
which do not exist. They are inclined to 
search for concealed motives and for hid- 
den springs of action, when a simple and 
reasonable explanation lies upon the sur- 
face. Granted sincerity of purpose and 
honesty of etfort, and there is nothing 
inexplicable in Japan’s career during the 
past thirty years. The question of race 
has no valid title to prior consideration 
in the case; certainly none as a decisive 
factor. For a people who have shown 
aspiration for improvement and ability to 
attain a higher standard, the only legiti- 
mate test is one that estimates the earnest- 
ness of effort and the measure of capacity. 

Whether Japan will finally succeed or 
fail under such a test remains to be seen. 
Thoughtful Japanese, while confident of 
ultimate success, recognize the obstacles 
which lie in the way. Experience has 
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shown some of the difficulties in accom- 
plishing a harmonious transition from 
the old to the new. Others remain to be 
overcome. The rapid change from a 
feudal to a constitutional form of gov- 
ernment, with its attendant effects upon 
social conditions, has created incongrui- 
ties which only time can efface. Although 
a great deal has been accomplished, a 
great deal remains to be done. Our ma- 
terial civilization is already sufficiently 
far advanced; the moral avid intellectual 
development of our peopie must be rela- 
tively much slower. For that we must 
depend ypon the diffusion of all of the 
influences cr Western civilization, which 
we welcome and promote by every legit- 
imate means. We have laid the founda- 
tion; it ow remains to complete the su- 
perstructure. That, I believe, we can 
safely leave to the agencies already at 
work. VW/ith an intelligent people will- 
ing to assimilate to their own use those 
elements: of Western civilization which 
tend to yromote the welfare and happi- 
ness of mankind, and with a land rich 
in natural resources, it is safe to predict 
that the present transitory period will be 
safely passed. 

Japan is so new as a factor in the 
world’s calculations, so little studied, and 
so little understood, that her motives and 
her actions are sometimes seriously mis- 
construed. This is a topic upon which I 
must speak with due caution, but even at 
the risk of seeming impropriety I cannot 
allow the opportunity to pass of saying a 
word upon subjects which have lately 
been attracting widespread attention. 

No citizen of this country should be 
ignorant of the fact that among the peo- 
ple of Japan there is a genuine and deep- 
ly rooted attachment to the United States. 
it is not a merely sentimental liking, but 
a feeling founded upon the memory of 
many kindnesses received. The United 
States has been a friend to Japan, helpful 
in the hour of need, considerate at all 
times. If there was a nation upon whose 
sympathy they could rely in the effort to 
improve their condition, and of whose ap- 
preciation they were certain in whatever 
successes they might gain, that nation, 
the Japanese people have thought, was 
the United States. Such being the case, 
the tone of many recent utterances in the 
American press will be to them like an 
angry blow from a friend. That the 
American people should regard Japan as 
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an aggressor, lustful of aggrandizement, 
eager to quarrel, and ready, if need be, for 
war, will seem to them incomprehensible. 
And that this clamor should have arisen 
because their government, in pursuance 
of clear and legitimate duty, has chosen 
to present, in a respectful, calm, and mod- 
erate way, certain reasons why a certain 
thing should not be done, will add to the 
mystery. There are jingoes in Japan, as 
a distinguished countryman of mine said 
the other day, but I have heard of none 
so forgetful of right, of friendship, and of 
interest as to make the declaration, re- 
cently attributed to Japan by a prominent 
American journal, ‘let us send a few war- 
ships to the United States.” 

This is a delicate subject, I know, but I 
cannot refrain from saying that Ameri- 
cans especially should appreciate the so- 
licitude which Japan feels in the welfare 
of her subjects in foreign countries. The 
Japanese government has never permit- 
ted the «stablishment of anything like a 
‘‘coolie” system among her people. If 
they go abroad, it desires that they shall 
go as men, and not as numbers, and it 
asks and expects for them the same treat- 
ment and the same protection as are ac- 
corded to other strangers. Whatever 
may be said to the contrary, the Japanese 
are not an emigrating people; but, to pro- 
vide for all contingencies, an emigration 
law has been enacted, carefully framed, to 
protect the emigrant, and to prevent him 
from going to countries where he would 
not be welcome. Japanese emigration to 
Hawaii involves this, among other ques- 
tions. That emigration was instituted 
upon the solicitation of Hawaii under the 
strictly guarded stipulations of a special 
treaty. The welfare, much less the inde- 
pendence, of Hawaii has never been en- 
dangered by the operations of that treaty. 
On the contrary, Japanese immigration 
was zealously promoted and encouraged 
in the islands until political contingen- 
cies rendered another policy advisable. 
Japan did not seek the treaty, but her 
people have been induced to resort to 
Hawaii under the guarantees it provides, 
and certainly no one with any sense of 
justice can now blame her for endeavor- 
ing to conserve their rights. 

Touching upon another yet a cognate 
subject, it may be said most emphatically 
that the Japanese nation has no tendency 
toward territorial aggrandizement. Nei- 
ther in the past history of the Empire nor 


in its modern annals can there be fou 

any trace of such a spirit. Formosa \ 

taken from China, but that was in lieu 

indemnity which it was inconvenient 

China to pay; besides, the status of F; 

mosa as an appendage of China has | 

always been strictly maintained. At . 

time the Japanese, Chinese, and Dut 

simultaneously occupied different p 

of the island. More recently Japan s 

an expedition thither, with the consent : 

China, as was supposed, to punish 1 

savages for their cruelty to shipwreck: 

seamen. Historically, therefore, ther é 

were close relations between Japan an 

Formosa. The most conclusive reaso: 

however, in favor of the cession of 1 

island is that by geographical position 

is a natural addition to the Empire. Tl 

cession of the Liao-tung Peninsula is th: 

only other instance of the forcible acqu 

sition of territory by Japan. The peni: 

sula was returned to China, and although 

the return excited some popular disap 

proval, it was not so much on account of 

the loss of territory as because of the man 

ner of retrocession. I repeat, therefor 

that history affords no example of gre« 

of territorial aggrandizement on the par 

of Japan. It is as foreign to the genius 

of her people as it is to the designs of hei 

government. The charge that she in 

tends, either by forcible seizure or )) 

peaceful occupation, to acquire possession 

of a country thousands of miles distant 

and totally without the sphere of her ter 

ritorial influence, can therefore only by 

accounted for in one of two ways. It is 

either prompted by ignorance or by inter 

ested motives. E 
Japan’s real ambition lies in quite an- q 

other direction. In her geographical po : 

sition, her natural resources, as well as 

in the capacity and adaptability of her i 

people, she perceives the surest means 

of attaining national greatness. Th: 

watchwords of the Japan of to-day are 

enterprise and industry. The people have d 

turned their attention to commerce, to a 

manufactures, and to the arts. They 

realize the advantages their country pos 

sesses, and are doing what they can to 

utilize them. They may not yet hav ; 

reached the full measure of their ambi 

tion, but they look forward hopefully to 

the time when Japan will be the emporium 

of the Orient, firmly bound to her neigh- 

bors, east and west, by the strong ties of 

mutual interest. Toru Hosui 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE LAST DIVE OF THE ‘“‘ DIPSEY.” 


YHEN the engines of the Dipsey had 
\W stopped, and she was quietly float- 
ing upon the smooth surface of Lake 
Shiver, Mr. Gibbs greatly desired to make 
a connection with the telegraphic cable 
which was stretched at the bottom of the 
ocean beneath him, and to thus communi- 
cate with Sardis. But when this matter 
was discussed in council, several objec- 
tions were brought against it, the princi- 
pal one being that the cable could not be 
connected with the Dipsey without de- 
stroying its connection with the little 
station near the pole; and although this 
means of telegraphic communication with 
regions which might never be visited 
again might well be considered as of little 
value, still, it was such a wonderful thing 
to lay a telegraph line to the pole that it 
seemed the greatest pity in the world to 
afterwards destroy it. 

The friends of this exploring party had 
not heard from it since it left the polar 
sea, but there could be no harm in mak- 
ing them wait a little longer. If the re- 
turn voyage under the ice should be as 
suecessfully accomplished as the first sub- 
marine cruise, it would not be very many 
days before the Dipsey should arrive at 
Cape Tariff. She would not proceed so 
slowly as she did when coming north, 
for now her officers would feel that in a 
measure they knew the course, and more- 
over they would not be delayed by the 
work of laying a cable as they progressed. 

So it was agreed that it would be a 
waste of time and labor to stop here and 
make connection with the cable, and 
preparations were made for a descent to 
a safe depth beneath the surface, when 
they would start southward on their 
homeward voyage. Mrs. Sarah Block, 
wrapped from head to foot in furs, re- 
mained on deck as long as her husband 
would allow her to do so. For some 
time before her eyes had been slowly 
wandering around the edge of that lone- 
ly piece of water, and it was with an un- 
satisfied air that she now stood gazing 
from side to side. At last Sammy took 
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her by the arm and told her she must go 
below, for they were going to close up 
the hatchways. 

‘“ Well,” said Sarah, with a sigh, ‘‘I 
suppose I must give ‘em up; they were 
the warmest and most comfortable ones 
I had, and I could have thawed ‘em out 
and dried ‘em so that they would have 
been as good as ever. I would not mind 
leavin’ °em if there was a human bein’ 
in this neighborhood that would wear 
‘em; but there ain't, and it ain't likely 
there ever will be; and if they are frozen 
stiff in the ice somewhere they may stay 
here, as good as new, for countless ages!” 

Of course everybody was very happy, 
now that they were returning homeward 
from a voyage successful beyond parallel 
in history, and even Rovinski was begin 
ning to assume an air of gratified antici- 
pation. He had been released from his 
confinement and allowed to attend to his 
duties, but the trust which had been placed 
in him when this kindness had been ex 
tended to him on a previous occasion was 
wanting now. Everybody knew that he 
was an unprincipled man, and that if he 
could gain access to the telegraph instru 
ment at Cape Tariff he would make trou- 
ble for the real discoverer of the north 
pole; so it was agreed among the officers 
of the vessel that the strictest watch must 
be kept on him, and no shore privileges 
be allowed him. 

The southward voyage of the Dipsey 
was an easy one, and without notable in- 
cident; and at last a lookout who had 
been posted at the upper skylight report 
ed light from above. This meant that 
they had reached open water southward 
of the frozen regions they had been ex 
ploring, and the great submarine voyage, 
the most peculiar ever made by man, was 
ended. Captain Jim Hubbell immediate 
ly put on a heavy pea-jacket with silver 
buttons, for as soon as the vessel would 
sail upon the surface of the sea he would 
be in command. 

When the dripping Dipsey rose from 
the waters of the arctic regions it might 
have been supposed that the people on 
board of her were emerging into a part 
of the world where they felt perfectly at 
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home. Cape Tariff, to which they were 
bound, was a hundred miles away, and 
was itself a lonely spot, often inaccessible 
in severe weather, and they must make a 
long and hazardous voyage from it before 
they could reach their homes; but by 
comparison with the absolutely desolate 
and mysterious region they had left, any 
part of the world where there was a pos- 
sibility of meeting with other human be- 
ings seemed familiar and homelike. 

But when the Dipsey was again upon 
the surface of the ocean, when the light 
of day was shining unobstructed upon the 
bold form of Captain Hubbell as he strode 
upon the upper deck—being careful not 
to stand still lest his shoes should freeze 
fast to the planks beneath him—the par- 
ty on board were not so well satisfied as 
they expected to be. There was a great 
wind blowing, and the waves were rolling 
high. Not far away on their starboard 
bow a small iceberg, tossing like a dis- 
abled ship, was surging towards them, im- 
pelled by a biting blast from the east, and 
the sea was so high that sometimes the 
spray swept over the deck of the vessel, 
making it impossible for Captain Hub- 
bell and the others with him to keep dry. 

Still the captain kept his post and 
roared out his orders; still the Dipsey 
pressed forward against wind and wave. 
Her engines were strong, her electric gills 
were folded close to her sides, and she 
seemed to feel herself able to contend 
against the storm, and in this point she 
was heartily seconded by her captain. 

But the other people on board soon be- 
gan to have ideas of a different kind. It 
seemed to all of them, including the offi- 
cers, that this vessel, not built to encoun- 
ter very heavy weather, was in danger; 
and even if she should be able to success- 
fully ride out the storm, their situation 
must continue to be a very unpleasant 
one. The Dipsey pitched and tossed and 
rolled and shook herself, and it was the 
general opinion belowdecks that the best 
thing for her to do would be to sink into 
the quiet depths below the surface, where 
she was perfectly at home, and proceed 
on her voyage to Cape Tariff in the sub- 
marine fashion to which she was accus- 
tomed. 

It was some time before Captain Hub- 
bell would consent to listen to such a 
proposition as this, but when a wave, car- 
rying on its crest a lump of ice about the 
size of a flour-barrel, threw its burden on 


the deck of the vessel, raking it from 
stem to stern, the captain, who had bare 
ly been missed by the grating missile, 
agreed that in a vessel with such a low 
rail, and of such defective naval princi 
ples, it would be better perhaps to sail 
under the water than on top of it, and so 
he went below, took off his pea- jacket 
with the silver buttons, and retired into 
private life. The Dipsey then sank to a 
quiet depth, and continued jer course 
under water, to the great satisfaction of 
everybody on board. 

On a fine frosty morning, with a strong 
wind blowing, although the storm had 
subsided, the few inhabitants of the little 
settlement at Cape Tariff saw in the dis 
tance a flag floating over the water. Thi 
Dipsey had risen to the surface some 
twenty miles from the Cape, and now 
came bravely on, Captain Hubbell on 
deck, his silver buttons shining in tlhe 
sun. The sea was rough, but everybod, 
was willing to bear with a little discom 
fort in order to be able to see the point of 
land which was the end of the voyage ou 
the Dipsey ; to let their eyes rest as early 
as possible upon a wreath of smoke aris 
ing from the habitation of human beings, 
and to catch sight of those human beings 
themselves. 

As soon as the Dipsey arrived in the 
harbor, Sammy and most of the officers 
went on shore to open communication 
with Sardis. Sarah Block staid on the 
vessel. She had gone on shore when 
she arrived at Cape Tariff in the Go 
Lightly, and her disgust with the methods 
of living in that part of the world had 
been freely expressed. So long as she 
had perfectly comfortable quarters on 
board the good ship, she did not wish to 
visit the low huts and extremely close 
quarters in which dwelt the people of the 
little colony. Rovinski also remained on 
board, but not because he wanted to do 
so. A watch was kept upon him, but as 
the Dipsey was anchored some distance 
from the landing-place, Mr. Marcy was of 
the opinion that if he attempted to swim 
ashore it might be well to let him do so; 
for if he should not be benumbed in the 
water into which he would plunge, he 
would certainly be frozen to death as 
soon as he reached the shore. 

The messages which came from Sardis 
as soon as news had been received of the 
safe return of the explorers were full of 
hearty congratulations and friendly wel- 
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come, but they were not very 
long, and Sammy said to Mr 
Gibbs that he thought it like- 
ly that this was one of Mr. 
Clewe’s busy times. The lat- 
ter telegraphed that he would 
send a vessel for them imme 
diately, and as she was now 
lying at St. John’s, they 
would not have to wait very 
long. 

The fact was that the news 
of the arrival of the Dipsey 
at Cape Tariff had come to 
Sardis a week after Clewe’s 
descent into the shaft, and he 
was absorbed, body and soul, 
in his under-ground discover 
ies. He was not wanting in 
sympathy or even affection 
for the people who had been 
doing his work, and his inter- 
est in their welfare and their 
achievements was as great as 
it ever had been, but the ideas 
and thoughts which now oe- 
cupied his mind were of a 
character which lessened and 
overshadowed every other ob 
ject of consideration. Most 
of the messages sent to Cape 
Tariff had come from Marga- 
ret Raleigh. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
ROVINSKI COMES TO THE SURFACE. 


WHEN Sammy Block and his compan- 
ion explorers had journeyed from Cape 
Tariff to Sardis, they found Roland Clewe 
ready to tender a most grateful welcome, 
and to give full and most interested at- 
tention to the story of their adventures 
and to their scientific reports. For a 
time he was willing to allow his own 
great discovery to lie fallow in his mind, 
and to give his whole attention to the 
wonderful achievement which had been 
made under his direction. 

He had worked out his theory of the 
formation and present constitution of the 
earth; had written a full and complete 
report of what he had seen and done, and 
was ready, when he thought the proper 
time had arrived, to announce to the 
world his theories and his facts. More 
over, he had sent to several jewellers and 
mineralogists some of the smaller frag- 
ments which he had picked up in the cave 
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of light, and these specialists, while report- 
ing that the material of the specimens 
was purest diamond, expressed the great- 
est surprise at their shape and brilliancy. 
They had evidently not been ground or 
cut, and yet their sharp points and glit- 
tering surfaces reflected light as if they 
had been in the hands of a diamond-cut- 
ter. One of these experts wrote to Clewe 
asking him if he had been digging dia- 
monds with a machine which broke the 
gems to pieces. 

So the soul of Roland Clewe was satis- 
fied; it seemed to walk the air as he him- 
self once had trod what seemed to him a 
solid atmosphere. There was now no- 
thing that his ambition might point out 
which would induce him to endeavor 
to climb higher in the field of human 
achievement than the spot on which he 
stood. From this great elevation he was 
peffectly willing to look down and kindly 
consider the heroic performances of those 
who had reached the pole and who had 
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anchored a buoy on the extreme northern 
point of the earth’s axis. 

Mr. Gibbs's reports and those of his as 
sistants were well worked out, and of the 
greatest value to the scientific world; and 
every one who had made that memorable 
voyage on the Dipsey had stories to tell 
for which editors in every civilized land 
would have paid gold beyond precedent. 

3ut Roland Clewe did not care to say 
anything to the world until he could say 
everything that he wished to say. It had 
been known that he had sent an expe- 
dition into Northern waters, but exactly 
what he intended to do had not been 
known, and what he had done had not 
been communicated even to the telegraph 
operators at Cape Tariff. These had re- 
ceived despatches in cipher from points 
far away to the north, but while they 
transmitted them to Sardis they had no 
idea of their signification. When every- 
thing should be ready to satisfy the 
learned world as well as the popular 
mind, the great discovery of the pole 
would be announced. 

In the mean time there was a suspicion 
in the journalistic world that the man of 
inventions who lived at Sardis, New Jer- 
sey, had done something out of the com- 
mon in the North. A party of people, one 
of them a woman, had been taken up 
there and left there, and they had recent- 
ly been brought back. The general opin- 
ion was that Clewe had endeavored to 
found a settlement at some point north of 
Cape Tariff, probably for purposes of sci- 
entific observation, and that he had failed. 
The stories of these people, however, would 
be interesting, and several reporters made 
visits toSardis. But they all saw Sammy, 
and not one of them considered his com- 
munications worth more than a brief 
paragraph. 

In a week Mr. Gibbs would have fin- 
ished his charts, his meteorological, his 
geological, and geographical reports; and 
a clear, succinct account of the expedition, 
written by Clewe himself, from the state- 
ments of the party, would be ready for 
publication. And in the brilliantly light- 
ed sky of discovery, which now rested 
one edge upon Sardis and the other upon 
the pole, there was but one single cloud, 
and this was Rovinski. 

That ambitious and unscrupulous Pole 
had been the source of the greatest trouble 
and uneasiness since he had left Cape 
Tariff. While there he had found that he 


could not possibly get ashore, and so ha 

kept quiet; but when on board the vess; 

which had been sent to them from S 

John’s, he had soon begun to talk to t}). 
crew, and there seemed to be but one wa 

of preventing him from making know) 
what had been done by the expedition 
before its promoters were ready for th: 
disclosure, and this was to declare him a 
maniac, whose utterances were of no value 
whatever. He was put into close confine 
ment, and it was freely reported that he 
had gone crazy while in the aretie re- 
gions, and that his mind had been filled 
with all sorts of insane notions regarding 
that part of the world. 

It had been intended to put him in jail 
on a criminal charge, but this would not 
prevent him from talking, and so, when 
he arrived in New Jersey, he was sent to 
an insane-asylum, the officers of which 
were not surprised to receive him, for, in 
their opinion, a wilder-looking maniac 
was not to be found within the walls of 
the institution. 

Early on the morning of the day be 
fore the world was to be electrified by the 
announcement of the discovery of the 
pole, a man named William Cunning- 
ham, employed in the Sardis Works, en 
tered the large building which had been 
devoted to the manufacture of the auto 
matie shell, but which had not been used 
of late, and had been kept locked. Cun 
ningham was the watchman, and had en- 
tered to make his usual morning rounds. 
He had searcely closed the door behind 
him when, looking over towards the en- 
gines, which still stood by the mouth of 
the shaft made by the automatic shell, he 
was amazed to see that the car which had 
been used by Roland Clewe in his descent 
was not hanging above them. 

Utterly unable to understand this state 
of affairs, he ran to the mouth of the shaft. 
He found the great trap-door, which had 
closed it, thrown back, and the grating, 
which had been made to cover the orifice 
after the car had descended, in its place. 
The engines were not moving, and the 
chain on the windlass of one of them ap- 
peared not to have been disturbed, but on 
the other windlass one of the chains had 
been unwound. Cunningham was so as- 
tonished that he could not believe what 
hesaw. He had been there the night be- 
fore; everything had been in order, the 
shaft closed, and the trap-door locked. 
He leaned over the grating and looked 
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down: he could see nothing but a black 
hole without any bottom. The man did 
not look long, for it made him dizzy. He 
turned and ran out of the house to call 
Mr. Bryce. 

[van Rovinski was not perhaps a luna- 
tic, but his unprincipled ambition had 
made him so disregard the principles of 
ordinary prudence when such principles 
stood in his way that it could not be said 
that he was at all times entirely sane. 
He understood thoroughly why he had 
been put in an asylum, and it enraged 
him to think that by this course his en- 
emies had obtained a great advantage 
over him. No matter what he might 
say, it was only necessary to point to the 
fact that he was in a lunatic-asylum, or 
that he had just come out of one, to make 
his utterances of no value. 

But to remain in confinement did not 
suit him at all; and after three days’ resi 
dence in the institution in which he had 
been placed he escaped and made his way 
to a piece of woods about two miles from 
Sardis, where, early that had 
built himself a rude shelter, from which 
he might go forth at night and study, so 
far as he should be able, the opera- 
tions in the Works of Roland Clewe. 
Having safely reached his retreat, he 
lost no time in sallying forth to spy 
out what was going on at Sardis. 

He was cunning and wary, and a 

man of infinite resource. It was not 
long before he found out that the 
polar discovery had not been an 
nounced, but he also discovered, 
from listening to the conversations 
of some of the workmen in the vil 
lage, which he frequently visited in 
a guise very unlike his ordinary 
appearance, that something extraor- 
dinary had taken place in the Sardis 
Works of which he had never heard. 
A great shaft had been sunk, the 
people said, by accident: Mr. Clewe 
had gone down it in a car, and it had 
taken him nearly three hours to get 
to the bottom. Nobody yet knew 
what he had discovered, but it was 
supposed to be something very won- 
derful. 

The night after Rovinski heard this 
surprising news he was in the build- 
ing which had contained the auto 
matic shell. 
had entered by an upper window. 
Rovinski spent the night in that 


year, he 


As active as a cat, he 
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He had with him a dark lan- 
tern, and he made the most thorough ex 
amination of the machinery at the mouth 
of the shaft. He man of great 
mechanical ability and an expert in ap- 
plied electricity. He understood that 
machinery, with all its complicated ar- 


building. 


Was a 


rangements and appliances, as well as if 
had built it himself. In fact, while 
examining it he thought of some very 
valuable improvements which might have 
been made in it. He knew that it was an 
apparatus for lowering the car to a great 
depth, and climbing into the car, he ex- 
amined everything it contained. Com- 
ing down, he noticed the grating, and he 
knew what it was for. He looked over 
the engines, and calculated the strength 
of the chains on the windlasses. He took 
an impression of the lock of the trap-door, 
and when he went away in the very early 
hours of the morning he understood the 
apparatus which was intended to lower 
the car as well as any person who had 
managed it. He knew nothing about the 
shaft under the great door, but this he in- 
tended to investigate as thoroughly as he 
had investigated the machinery. 


he 
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The next night he entered the building 
very soon after Cunningham had gone 
his rounds, and he immediately set to 
work to prepare for his descent into the 
shaft. He disconnected one of the en- 
gines, for he sneeringly said to himself 
that the other was more than sufficient to 
lower and raise the car. He charged and 
arranged all the batteries, and put in per- 
fect working order the mechanism by 
which Clewe had established a connec- 
tion between the car and the engines, 
using one of the chains as a conductor so 
that he could himself check or start the 
engines if an emergency should render it 
necessary. 

Then Rovinski, bounding around like 
a wild animal in a cage, took out a key 
he had brought with him, opened the trap- 
door, lifted it back, and gazed down. He 
could see a beautifully cut well, but that 
was all. No matter how deep it was, he 
intended to go down to the bottom of it. 

He started the engine, and lowered the 
ear to the ground. Then he looked up 
at a grating which hung above it and de- 
termined to make use of this protection. 
He could not lower it in the ordinary 
way after he had entered the car, but in 
fifteen minutes he had arranged a pulley 
and rope by which, after the car had gone 
below the surface, he could lower the 
grating to its place. He got in, started 
down into the dark hole, stopped the en- 
gine, lowered the grating, went down a 
little further, and turned on the electric 
lights. 

The descent of Rovinski was a succes- 
sion of the wildest sensations of amazed 
delight. Stratum after stratum passed 
before his astonished eyes, and when he 
had gone down low enough he allowed 
himself the most extravaganf expressions 
of ecstasy. His progress was not so reg- 
ular and steady as that of Roland Clewe 
had been. He found that he had perfect 
control of the engine and car, and some- 
times he went down rapidly, sometimes 
slowly, and frequently h» stopped. As 
he continued to descend, his amazement 
at the wonderful depth of the shaft be- 
came greater and greater, and his mind 
was totally unable to appreciate the situ- 
ation. Still he was not frightened, and 
went on down. 

At last Rovinski emerged into the cave 
of light. There he stopped, the car hdhig- 
ing some twenty or thirty feet above the 
bottom. He looked out, he saw the shell, 


he saw the vast expanse of lighted yn, 
thingness, he tried to imagine what 
was that that mass of iron rested upon 
If he had not seen it, he would hay: 
thought he had come out into the uppe 
air of some bottomless cavern. But 
great iron machine nearly twenty feet 
long could not rest upon air. He thouglit 
he might be dreaming; he sat up and shu 
his eyes; in a few minutes he would oper 
them and see if he still saw the same in 
comprehensible things. 

The downward passage of Rovinski had 
occupied a great deal more time than he 
had calculated for. He had stopped so 
much, and had been so careful to exam 
ine the walls of the shaft, that morning 
had now arrived in the upper world, and 
it was at this moment, as he sat with his 
eves closed, that William Cunningham 
looked down into the mouth of the shaft. 

Cunningham was an observing man, 
and that morning he had picked up a pin 
and stuck it in the lapel of his rough coat, 
but he had done this hastily and careless 
ly. The pin was of a recently invented 
kind, being of a light elastic metal, with 
its head of steel. As Cunningham leaned 
forward, the pin slipped out of his coat: 
it fell through one of the openings in 
the grating, and descended the shaft head 
downward. 

For the first quarter of a mile the pin 
went swiftly in an absolutely perpendicu- 
lar line, nearly at the middle of the shaft. 
For the next three-quarters of a mile it 
went down like a rifle-ball. For the next 
five miles it sped on as if it had been a 
planet revolving in space; then, for eight 
miles, this pin, falling perpendicularly 
through a greater distance than any ob- 
ject belonging to this earth had ever so 
fallen, went downward with a velocity 
like that of light. Its head struck the top 
of the car, which was hanging motionless 
in the cave of light; it did not glance off, 
for its momentum was so great that it 
would glance from nothing. It passed 
through that steel roof; it passed through 
Rovinski's head, through his heart, down 
through the car, and into the great shell 
which lay below. 

When Mr. Bryce and several workmen 
came running back with William Cun- 
ningham they were as much surprised as 
he had been, and could form no theory to 
account for the disappearance of the car. 
It could not have slipped down acciden- 
tally and descended by its own weight, 
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for the trap-door was open and tlie grat- 
ing was in place. They sent in great 
haste for Mr. Clewe, and when he ar 
rived he wasted no time in conjectures, 
but instantly ordered that the engine 
which was attached to the ear should 
be started and its chain wound up. 

So great was the anxiety to get the 
ear to the surface of the earth that the 
engine which raised it was run at as 
high a speed as was deemed safe, and 
in a little more than an hour the ear 
came of the 
and in it sat Ivan Rovinski, motionless 


out mouth of the shaft, 
and dead. 

No one 
dered that he had had the courage to 


who knew Rovinski won- 
make the descent of the shaft, and those 
who were acquainted with his great 
mechanical ability were not surprised 


that he had been able to manage by 


himself the complicated machinery 
which would ordinarily require the 
service of several men; but every 
one who saw him in the ear, or after 
he had been taken out of it, was 
amazed that he should be dead. There 


was no sien of accident, no perceptible 
wound, no appearance, in fact, of any 
cause Why he should be a tranquil corpse 
Even 
examination Was 
A thread 


like solution of continuity was discovered 


and not an alert and agile devil. 
when a post-mortem 
made, the doctors were puzzled. 


in certain parts of his body, but it was 


lost in others, and the coroner's verdict 
was that he came to his death from un 
known causes while descending a shaft. 


The general opinion was that in some 
way or other he had been frightened to 
death. 

This accident, much to Roland Clewe's 
chagrin, discovered to the public the ex- 
Whether or 
not he would announce its existence him 
self, or whether he would close it up, had 
not been determined by Clewe, but when 
and Margaret had talked the 
matter after the terrible incident, 
his mind was made up beyond all possi 


istence of the great shaft. 


he over 


soon 


bility of change, and by means of great 
bombs the shaft was shattered and choked 
up for a depth of half a mile from its 
mouth. When this 
plished nothing remained but a shallow 
well, and when this had been filled up 
with solid masonry, the place where the 
shaft had been was as substantial as any 


work Was accom- 


solid ground. 
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** ROVINSKI, MOTIONLESS AND DEAD,’ 


Now the great discovery was probably 
forever the world, but 
well satisfied. He 
never make another shaft, and it was not 


shut out from 


Clewe was would 
to be expected that men would plan and 
successfully construct one which wouid 
reach down to the transparent nucleus 
of the earth. The terrible fate, whatever 
which had Rovinski, 
should not, if Clewe could help it, over- 
take any other human being. 


it was, overtaken 


**But my great discovery!” said he to 
Margaret. ‘*That remains as wonderful 
as the sun and as safe to look upon, for 
with my Artesian ray I can bore down 
to the solid centre of the earth, and into 
it, and any man can study it with no 


more danger than if he sat in his arm- 
chair at home; and if they doubt what 
I say about the material of which that 


solid centre is composed, we can show 
them the fragments of it which I brought 
up with me.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
LAURELS. 


NOTHING but a perusal of the newspa- 
pers, magazines, and scientific journals 
of the day could give any idea of the 
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enthusiastic interest which was shown 
all over the civilized world in Roland 
Clewe’s account of the discovery of the 
north pole. His paper on the subject, 
which was the first intimation the public 
had of the great news, was telegraphed 
to every part of the world and translated 
into nearly every written language. Sar- 
dis became a Mecca for explorers and 
scientific people at home and abroad, and 
honors of every kind were showered by 
geographical and other learned societies 
upon Clewe and the brave company who 
had voyaged under the ice. 

Each member of the party who had 
sailed on the Dipsey became a hero, and 
spent most of those days in according re- 
ceptions to reporters, scholars, travellers, 
sportsmen, and as many of the general 
public as could be accommodated. 

Sarah Block received her numerous 
visitors in the parlor of the house which 
had been occupied by Mr. Clewe (and 
which he had vacated in her favor the 
moment he had heard an intimation that 
she would like to have it), in a beautiful 
gown made of the silky fibre from the 
pods of the American milkweed, then 
generally used in the manufacture of the 
finest fabrics. 

Sarah fully appreciated her position as 
the woman who had visited the pole, a 
position not only unique at the time, but 
which she believed would always remain 
so. In every way she endeavored to 
make her appearance suitable to her new 
position. She wore the best clothes that 
her money could buy, and furnished her 
new house very handsomely. She dis- 
carded her old silver andirons and fender, 
which required continual cleaning, and 
which would not have been tolerated by 
her except that they were made of metal 
which was now so cheap as to be used for 
household utensils, and she put in their 
place a beautiful set of polished brass, 
such as people used in her mother’s time. 
Whenever Sarah found any one whom 
she considered worthy to listen, she gave 
a very full account of her adventures, 
never omitting the loss of her warm and 
comfortable shoes, which misfortune, to- 
gether with the performances of Rovin- 
ski and all the dangers consequent, and 
the acquaintance of the tame and lonely 
whale, she attributed to the fact that there 
were thirteen people on board. 

Sammy’s accounts were in a more 
cheerful key, and his principles were not 


affected by his success. He never had 
believed that there was any good in find 
ing the pole, and he did not believe jt 
now. When they got there it was just 
like any other part of the ocean, and jit 
required a great deal of arithmetic and 
navigation to find out where it was, even 
when they were looking at it; besides, as 
he had found out to his disgust, even 
when they had discovered it, it was not 
the real pole to which the needle of the 
compass points. 

Moreover, if there had been any dis 
tinctive mark about it, except the buoy 
which they had anchored there, and even 
if it really was the pole to which needles 
should point,there was no particular good 
in finding it, unless other people could 
get there. But in regard to any other 
expedition reaching the open polar sea 
under the ice, Sammy had grave doubts 
If a whale could not get out of that sea, 
there was every reason why nobody else 
should try to get into it; the Dipsey’s 
entrance was the barest scratch, and he 
would not try it again if the north pole 
were marked out by a solid mountain of 
gold. 

Roland Clewe refused, in all personal 
interviews, to receive the Jaudations of 
fered him as the discoverer of the pole. 
It was true that the expedition had been 
planned by him,and all the arrangements 
and mechanisms which had insured its 
success were of his invention, but he 
steadily insisted that Mr. Gibbs and Sam 
my, as representatives of the party, should 
be awarded the glory of the great dis- 
covery. 

The remarkable success of this most 
remarkable expedition aroused a wide- 
spread spirit of arctic exploration. Not 
only were voyages under the ice dis- 
cussed and planned, but there was a 
strong feeling in favor of overland travel 
by means of the electric motor sledges, 
and in England and Norway expeditions 
were organized for thé purpose of reach- 
ing the polar seain this way. It was no- 
ticed in most that was written and said 
upon this subject that one of the strong- 
est inducements for arctic expeditions was 
the fact that there would be found on the 
shores of the polar sea a telegraph station, 
by means of which instantaneous news of 
success could be transmitted. 

The interest of sportsmen, especially of 
the hunters of big game, was greatly ex- 
cited by the statement that there was a 





‘* SARAH FULLY APPRECIATED HER POSITION AS THE WOMAN 


whale in the polar sea. These great 
creatures being extinet everywhere else, 
it would be a unique and crowning glory 
to capture this last survivor of his race; 
and there were many museums of natu 
ral history which were already discuss 
ing contracts with intending polar whal- 
ers for the purchase of the skeleton of the 
last whale. 

During all this time of enthusiasm and 
excitement Roland Clewe made no refer- 
ence in any public way to his great dis- 
covery, which, in his opinion, far sur- 
passed in importance to the world all 
possible arctic discoveries. He was busily 
engaged in increasing the penetrating dis- 
tance of his Artesian ray, and when the 
public mind should have sufficiently re- 
covered from the perturbation into which 
it had been thrown by the discovery of 
the pole, he intended to lay before it the 
results of his researches into the depths of 
the earth. 

At last the time arrived when he was 
ready for the announcement of the great 


WHO HAD VISITED THE POLE.” 


achievement of his life. The machinery 
for the production of the Artesian ray 
had been removed to the larger building 
which had contained the automatic shell, 
and was set up very near the place where 
the mouth of the great shaft had been. 
The lenses were arranged so that the path 
of the great ray should run down along- 
side of the shaft, and but a few feet from 
it. The screen was set up as it had been 
in the other building, and everything was 
made ready for the operations of the pho- 
tic borer. 

About a dozen of the most distinguished 
specialists in the various branches of 
science concerned in his operations had 
been invited by Clewe to be present on 
this occasion, and in addition, of course, 
were reporters from the principal news- 
papers. There were several ladies pres- 
ent, one of them the celebrated Ida Tip 
pengray, Professor of Geology at Bryn- 


Mawr College, whose recent work upon 


the carboniferous rocks had excited great 
attention. Margaret Raleigh and Sarah 
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Block were also present; and Sammy, with 
Mr. Gibbs and all the Dipsey people, as- 
sembled to learn what had been done at 
the Works during their absence, without 
any suspicion that there was a discov- 
ery possible which could throw even the 
smallest shadow upon their exploits. 

The address which Roland Clewe now 
delivered to the company was made as 
brief and as much to the point as possi 
ble. The description of the Artesian ray 
was listened to with the deepest interest 
and with a vast amount of unexpressed 
incredulity 
regarding his automatic shell and its ae- 


What he subsequently said 


cidental deseent through fourteen miles 
of the earth’s crust excited more interest 
and more incredulity, not entirely unex- 
pressed. Clewe was well known as a 
man of science, an inventor, an electri- 
cian of rare ability, and a person of se 
rious purpose and strict probity ; but it 
was possible for a man of great attain 
ments and of the highest moral character 
to become a little twisted in his intellect. 

When, at last, the speaker told of his 
descent into the shaft; of lis passage four- 
teen miles into the interior of the earth; 
of his discoveries on which he based his 
theory that the centve of our elobe is one 
vast diamond—there was a general laugh 
from the reporters’ quarter, and the men 
of science began to move uneasily in their 


seats and to talk to each other. Profes 
sor Tippengray, her silver hair brushe. 
smoothly back from her pale count 

nance, sat looking at the speaker throug 

her gold spectacles as if the rays from 
her bright eyes would penetrate into thy 
very recesses of his soul. Not an atom 
of doubt was in her mind; she never 
doubted; she believed or she disbelieved 
At present she believed; she had con, 
there to do that, and she would wait. and 
when the proper time had come to disb: 

lieve, she would do so. 

If there had been any disposition in the 
audience to considerately leave the man 
of shattered intellect to the care of his 
friends, it disappeared when Clewe said 
that he would now be glad to show to all 
present the workings of the Artesian ray 
Crazy as he might be, they wanted to 
wait and see what he had done. The 
workmen who had charge of the ma 
chinery were on hand, and in a few mo 
ments a circle of light was glowing on 
the greund within the sereen. Clewe 
now announced that he would take those 
present, one at a time, inside the en 
closure, and show them how light could 
be made to penetrate miles downward 
into the solid earth and rock. 

Professor Tippengray was the first one 
invited to step within the screen. Clewe 
stood at the entrance ready to explain or 





‘*THERE WAS A GENERAL LAUGH FROM THE REPORTERS.” 





“THERE IS NOTHING 


hand her the necessary telescopes, and as 
the portion of her body which remained 
visible was between him and the light, 
there was nothing to disturb his nerves. 
The lenses were so set that they could 
penetrate almost instantly to the depth 
which had previously been reaclied, but 
Clewe 
somewhat slowly; he did not wish, espe 


made his ray move downward 
cially to the first observer, to show every 
thing at once. 

As she beheld at her feet a great lighted 
well, extending downward beyond the 
reach of her sharp eyes, Professor Tip 
pengray with a 
which caused nearly everybody in the 
audience to start to his feet. Clewe ex 
He raised his hand the 


company, asking them to keep still; then 


stepped back scream 


pected this. to 
he handed Professor Tippengray a stick. 

‘*Take this,” he said, *‘and strike that 
dise of light; you will find it as solid 
ground as that you stand on.” 

She did so. 
‘*but where is the end of the stick?” 

He turned off the light; there was the 
end of the stick, and there was the little 
patch of sandy gravel which he stepped 
He 


Profes 


‘It is solid!” she gasped ; 


on, stamping heavily as he did so. 
then retired outside the screen. 
sor Tippengray turned to the audience. 





TO BE AFRAID OF.” 


“It is all right, gentlemen,” she said; 
‘*there is nothing to be afraid of. I am 
going on with the investigation.” 

Down, down, down went the light, and 
telescope in hand she stood close to the 
shining edge of the apparent shaft 
will see 
Artesian 
then you will see a vast 
that 
the diamond which I 

In this, apparently 
suspended in light, you will notice the 


** Presently,” Clewe said, ** vou 


the end of the shaft which my 
ray is making; 
expanse of lighted nothingness; is 
the great cleft in 


described to you. 
broken conical end of an enormous iron 
shell—the shell which made the real tun- 
nel down which I descended in the ear.” 

At this she turned around and looked 
at him. Even into her strong mind the 
edge of distrust began to insert itself. 

*Look!” he said. 

She through 
There was the cave of light; there was 
the shattered end of the shell. 

The hands which held the telescope be- 
gan to tremble. 


looked her telescope. 


Quickly Clewe drew her 
away. 


‘* Now,” said he, ‘‘do you believe?” 


For a few moments she could not speak, 
and then she whispered, ‘‘I believe that I 
have seen what vou told me I should see.” 


Now succeeded a period of intense ex- 
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citement, such as was perhaps never be- 
fore known in an assembly of scientific 
people. One by one each person was led 
by Clewe inside the screen and shown the 
magical shaft of light. Each received the 
revelation according to his nature. Some 
were dumfounded and knew not what to 
think; others suspected all sorts of tricks, 
especially with the telescopes; but a well- 
known optician, who, by Clewe’s request, 
had brought a telescope of his own, quick- 
ly disproved all suspicions of this kind. 
Many could not help doubting what they 
had seen, but it was impossible for them 
to formulate their doubts, with that won- 
derful shaft of light still present to their 
mental visions. 

For more than two hours Roland Clewe 
exhibited the action of his Artesian ray. 
Then he called the company to order. He 
had shown them his shaft of light, and 
now he would give them some facts in 
regard to the real shaft made by the auto- 
matic shell. 

Every man who had been concerned in 
Mr. Clewe’s descent into the shaft, and 
those who had assisted in the sounding 
and the photographing, as well as the 
persons who had been present when Ro- 
vinski was drawn up from its depths, now 
came forward and gave bis testimony. 
Clew then exhibited the photographs he 
had taken with his suspended camera, 
and to the geologists present these were 
revelations of absorbing interest; seeing 
so much that they understood, it was dif- 
ficult to doubt what they saw and did 
not understand. 

Now that what Clewe had just told 
them was substantiated by a number of 
witnesses, and now that they had heard 
from these men that a plummet, a camera, 
and a car had been lowered fourteen miles 
into the bowels of the earth, they had no 
reason to suppose that the great shaft had 
existed only in the imagination of one 
crazy man, and they could not believe 
that all these assistants and workmen 
were lunatics or liars. Still, they doubt- 
ed. Clewe could see that in their faces 
as they intently listened to him. 

‘* My friends,” said he, ‘‘I have set be- 
fore you nearly all the facts connected 
with my experience in the shaft, but one 
important fact I have not yet mentioned. 
I am quite sure that few if any of you 
believe that I descended into the cleft of 
a great diamond lying beneath what we 
call the crust of the earth. I will now 


state that before I left that cavity I pick 
ed up some fragments of the material o 
which it is composed, which were splin 
tered off when my shell fell into it. | 
will show you one of them.” 

A man brought a table covered with a 
blue cloth, and from one of his pockets 
Clewe drew a small bag. Opening this 
he took out a diamond which he had 
brought up from the cave of light and 
placed it on the middle of the table. 

**This,” he said, ‘‘is a fragment of the 
mass of diamond into which I descended: 
I have called it ‘The Great Stone of Sar 
dia.’” 

Nobody spoke; nobody seemed to 
breathe. The huge diamond, somewhat 
of the form of a large lemon, lay glowing 
upon the dark cloth, its irregular facets 
—all of them clean-cut and polished, the 
results of fracture—absorbed and reflect- 
ed the light, and a halo of subdued radi- 
ance surrounded the great gem like a ten- 
der mist. 

““T brought away a number of frag- 
ments of the diamond,” said Clewe, his 
voice sounding as if he spoke into an 
empty hall, ‘‘and some of them have 
been tested by two of the gentlemen pres- 
ent. Here are the stones that have been 
tested.” And he laid some small pieces 
on the cloth. ‘‘ They are of the same ma- 
terial as the large one. I brought them 
all from what I believe to be the great 
central core of the earth.” 

Everybody pressed forward; they sur 
rounded the table. One of the jewellers 
reverently took up the great stone; then 
in his other hand he took one of the 
smaller fragments, which he instantly 
recognized from its peculiar shape. He 
looked from one to the other; presently 
he said: 

‘‘They are the same substance. This 
is a diamond.” And he laid the great 
stone back upon the cloth. 

‘“TIs there any otiver place on the sur- 
face of this earth, or is there any mine,” 
inquired a shrill voice from the company, 
‘‘where one could get a diamond like 
that?” 

‘*There is no such place known to mor- 
tal man,” replied the jeweller. 

‘*Then,” said the same shrill voice, 
which belonged to a professor from Har- 
vard, ‘‘I think it is the duty of every 
one present, whose mind is capable of it, 


to believe that the centre of this earth, or 


a part of that centre, is a vast diamond; 


THE GREAT 


at the same time I would say that my 
mind is not capable of such a belief.” 


The public excitement produced by the 
announcement of the discovery of the 
pole was a trifle compared to that result- 
ing from the news of the proceedings of 
that day. Clewe’s address, with full ac- 
counts by the reporters, was printed ev- 
erywhere, and it was not long before the 
learned world had given itself up to the 
discussion. 

From this controversy Roland Clewe 
kept himself aloof. He had done all that 
he wanted to do, he had shown all that he 
cared to show; now he would let other 
people investigate his facts and his reason- 
ings and argue about them; he would re- 
tire; he had done enough. 

Professor Tippengray was one of the 
most enthusiastic defenders of Clewe’s 
theories, and wrote a great deal on the 
subject. 


STONE OF SARDIS. 


‘*Granted,” she said, in one of her ar- 
ticles, ‘‘that the carboniferous minerals, 
of which the diamond is one, are derived 
from vegetable matter, and that wood 
and plants must have existed before the 
diamond, whence, may I ask, did the pre- 
diamond forests derive their carbon? In 
what form did it exist before they came 
into being?” 

In another essay she said: 

‘Half a century ago it was discovered 
that a man could talk through a thou- 
sand miles of wire, and yet now we 
doubt that a man can descend through 
fourteen miles of rock.” 

As to the Artesian ray itself there could 
be no doubt whatever, for when Clewe, 
in one of his experiments, directed it hor- 
izontally through a small mountain, and 
objects could be plainly discerned upon 
the other regard to 
the genuineness of the action of the pho- 
tic borer were useless. 


side, discussions in 
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In medicine as well as surgery the 
value of the Artesian ray was speedily ad- 
mitted by the civilized world. To elimi- 
nate everything between tle eye of the 
surgeon and the affected portion of a hu 
man organism was like the rising of the 
sun upon a hitherto benighted region. 

In the winter Margaret Raleigh and 
Roland Clewe were married, They trav 
elled; they lived and loved in pleasant 
places; and they returned the next year 
rich in new ideas and old art trophies. 
They bought a fine estate, and furnished 
it and improved it as an artist paints a 
picture—without a thought of the cost of 
the colors he puts upon it. They were 
rich enough to have everything they 
cared to wish for. Undue toil and trou- 
bled thought had been the companions of 
Roland Clewe for many a year, and their 
company had been imposed upon him by 
his poverty; now he would not, nor would 
his wife, allow that companionship to be 
imposed upon him by his riches. 

The great stone of Sardis was sold to a 
syndicate of kings, each member of which 
was unwilling that this dominant gem of 
the world should belong exclusively to 
any royal family other than his own. 
When a coronation should oceur, each 
member of the syndicate had a right to 
the use of the jewel; at other times it re- 
mained in the custody of one of the great 
bankers of the world, who at stated peri- 
ods allowed the inhabitants of said planet 
to gaze upon its transcendent brillianey. 

But the works at Sardis were not given 
up. Margaret was not jealous of her 
rival, science, and if Roland had ceased 
to be an inventor, a discoverer, a philos- 
opher, simply because he had become a 
rich and happy husband, he would have 
ceased to be the Roland she had loved so 
long. 

The discovery of the north pole had 
given him fame and honor, for notwithi- 
standing the fact that he had never been 
there, he was always considered as the 
man who had given to the world its only 
knowledge of its most northern point. 

Sut in his heart Roland Clewe placed 
little value upon this discovery. Before 
Mr. Gibbs had announced the exact loca- 
tion of the north pole, all the students of 
geography had known where it was; be- 
fore the eyes of the party on the Dipsey 
had rested upon the spot pointed out by 
Mr. Gibbs, it was well understood that the 
north pole was either an invisible point 


on the surface of ice or an invisible poin 
on the surface of water. If no possib); 
good could result from a journey suc} 
as the Dipsey had made, no subsequent 
good of a similar kind could ever be ex 
pected, for the next submarine vess: 

which attempted a northern journey un 
der the ice was as likely to remain unde 

the ice as it was to emerge into the open 
air; and if any one reached the open sea 
upon motor sledges it would be necessary 
for them to carry boats with them, if they 
desired so much as a sight of that wea 
ther-vane which, no matter how the wind 
blew, always pointed to the south. 

It was the Artesian ray which Clewe 
considered the great achievement of his 
life, and to this he intended to devote the 
remainder of his working-days. It was 
his object to penetrate deeper aad deeper 
with this ray into the interior of the earth. 
He could always provide himself with 
telescopes which would show him the 
limit reached by his photie borer, and so 
long as that limit was a transparent disc. 
illuminated by his great ray, so long he 
would believe in the existence of the dia 
mond centre of the earth. But when the 
penetrating light reached something dif 
ferent, then would come a time for a 
change in his theories, 

Discussion and controversy in regard 
to the discoveries of the Artesian ray con 
tinued, often with great earnestness and 
heat, in learned circles, and there were 
frequent demands upon Clewe to demon 
strate the truth of his descent of fourteen 
miles below tlhe surface of the earth, by an 
actual exhibition of the shaft he had made 
or by the construction of another. 

But to such requests Clewe turned a 
deaf ear. It would be impossible for him 
to open his old shaft. If in any way he 
could remove the rocks and soil which 
now blocked up its upper portion for a 
distance of half a mile, it would be im- 
possible to reconstruct any portion whicli 
had been obstructed. The smooth and 
polished walls of the shaft, which gave 
Clewe such assurance of safety from fall- 
ing fragments, would not exist if the tun 
nel were opened, 

As to a new shaft, that would require 
a new automatic shell, and this Clewe 
was not willing to construct. In fact, 
rather than make a new opening to the 
cave of iiglit, he would prefer that people 
should doubt that any such cave existed. 
The more he thought of his own descent 
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into that great cleft, the more he thought 
of the horrible danger of sliding down 
some invisible declivity toawful unknown 
regions, the more he thought of the mys- 
terious death of Rovin- 
ski, the more firmly did 
he determine that not 
by his agency should a 
human being descend 
again to those mysteri- 
ous depths. He would 
do all that he could to 
enable men to see into 
the interior of this earth, 
but he would do nothing 
to help any man to get 
there. 

The controversies in 
regard to their discov- 
eries and theory dis- 
turbed Roland and Mar- 
garet not a whit; they 
worked steadily with en- 
ergy and zeal,and above 
all they worked with 
out that dreadful cloud 
which so frequently 
overhangs the laborer 
in new fields, the fear 
that the means of labor 
will disappear before the 
object of the work shall 
come in view. 





One morning in the 
early summer Roland 
rushed into the room 
where Margaret sat. 
‘I have made a dis 
covery!” he exclaimed. 
‘“Come quickly; I want to show it to 
you!” 

The heart of the young wife sank. 
During all these happy days the only 
shadow that ever flitted across her sky 
was the thought that some novel tempta- 
tion of science might turn her husband 
from the great work to which he had 
dedicated himself. Much that he had 
purposed to do he had, at her earnest so 
licitation, set aside in favor of what she 
considered the greatest task to which a 
human being could give his time, his la- 
bor, and his thought. It had been long 
since she heard her husband speak of a 
new discovery, and the words chilled her 
spirit. 

‘**Come,” he said, ‘‘ quickly.” And tak- 
ing her by the hand, he led her out upon 
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thelawn. Over the soft green turf, under 
the beautiful trees, by the bright flowers 
of the parterres, and through the natural 
beauty of the charming park, he led her; 
































‘** THIS WAY,’ HE WHISPERED. “STOOP DOWN.’” 


but not a word did she say of the soft 
Not a flower did 
she look at. It seemed to her as if she 
trod a bleak and stony road. She dread- 
ed what she might hear, what she might 


colors and the soft air. 


see. 
He led her hastily through a gate in 
the garden wall; they passed through 
the garden, and whispering to her to step 
lightly, they entered a quiet, shady spot 
beyond the house grounds. 
“This way,” he whispered. 
down. 


“Stoop 
Do you see that shining thing 
with bright red patches of color? It is 
an old tomato-can; a robin has built her 
nest in it; there aré three dear little birds 
inside; the mother-bird is away, and I 
wanted you to come before she returned. 
Isn't it lucky that I should have found 
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that? And here in our own grounds? 
I don't believe there was ever another 
robin who made her nest in a tomato- 
can.” 

Doubtless the two birds who had made 
that nest sincerely loved each other, and 
there were at that moment a great many 
other birds and a great many men and 
women in the same plight, but never 
anywhere did any human being possess 
a soul so happy as that of Margaret at 
that moment. 

‘Roland,” she said, ‘* when I first knew 
you, you would not have noticed such a 
little thing as that.” 

‘*T couldn’t afford it,” he said. 





‘*LOOK AT THAT FENDER; LOOK AT THEM ANDIRONS!” 


‘Tt is the sweetest charm of all your 
triumphs,” said she. 

‘* What is?” he asked. 

‘*That you feel able to afford it now,” 
answered Margaret. 


Samuel Block and his wife Sarah found 
that life grew pleasanter as they grew 
older. Fortunate winds had blown down 
to them from the distant north; the sub- 
stantial rewards of the enterprise were 
eminently satisfactory, and the honors 


which came to them were not at all un 
welcome even to the somewhat cynical 
Samuel. 

Sitting one evening with his wife be 
fore a cheering fire—for both of them 
were wedded to the old-fashioned ways 
of keeping warm—Sammy laid down thi 
daily paper with a smile. 

‘*There’s an account here,” he said, 
‘‘ of a lot o’ fools who are goin’ to fit out 
a submarine ship to try to go under the 
ice to the pole, as we did. They may get 
there, and they may get back; they may 
get there, and they may never get back; 
and they may never get there, and never 
get back; but whichever of the three it 
happens to be, it ‘ll be of 
no more good than if they 
measured a mile to see 
how many inches there 
wea in it.” 





Sammy,” exclaimed 
Sarah, ‘‘I do think you 
are old enough to stop 
talkin’ such nonsense as 
that. To be sure, there 
was a good many things 
that I objected to in that 
voyage to the pole. In 
the tirst place, there was 
thirteen people on board, 
which was the greatest 
mistake ever committed 
by a human explorin’ 
party; and then agin, 
there was no provision 
for keepin’ whales from 
bumpin’ the ship; and if 
you knew the number of 
hours that I laid awake 
on that Dipsey thinkin’ 
what would happen if the 
frolicsome whale deter- 
mined not to be left alone, 
and should follow us into 
narrow quarters, you 
would understand my 
feelin’s on that subject; but as to sayin’ 
there wasn’t no good in the expedition, I 
think that’s downright wickedness. Look 
at that fender; look at them andirons, 
them beautiful brass candlesticks, and 
that shovel and tongs, with their handles 
shinin’ like gold! If it hadn’t been that 
we discovered the pole, all those hand- 
some things would have been made of 
common silver, just as if they was pots 
and kittles or garden spades.” 

THE END. 




















ON THE WAY TO THE PARDON 


THE PARDON OF 


BY GEORGE 


I.—THE 

|* the early morning of the 24th of 
July each year all the roads leading 

to Sainte-Anne are filled with peasants, 
on foot, in wagons, and diligences—long 
and short, and some even two-storied, the 
tops filled with scrambling, serious-look- 
ing boys and girls in holiday attire—fol- 
lowed by almost every conceivable style 
of vehicle, The peasants on foot are in 
couples, and sometimes in parties which 


PARDON. 


SAINTE-ANNE 





EARLY MORNING. 


D’AURAY IN BRITTANY. 


WHARTON EDWARDS. 


keep clannishly to themselves, with stolid 


expressioniess faces, bearing in their hands 
tall thin candles vowed to Sainte-Anne 
in return for blessings which they have 


enjoyed during the year. They form a 
silent, orderly line across the country, 
and generally they are praying as they 
walk. 

There is nothing of the boisterousness 
of the Flemish peasant about these peo- 


ple. They seem melancholy. Occasion- 
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ally one sees an unusually handsome 
face among them. Piercing black eyes 
the men have, and their hair, worn long, 
falls upon their broad shoulders. Even the 
cripples, of which there are horrible speci- 
mens, limping along, sometimes dragging 
other maimed and totally helpless ones 
in curious carts, and begging the while of 
their companions in shrill, piteous tones— 
even these have fine clear-cut features, 
and their prayers are answered, and sous 
jingle in their tin cups. 

It had rained in the morning, and the 
generally dusty, hard white roads are be- 
ing trampled by the thousands of wooden- 
shod feet into a gray paste, upon which 
they occasionally slip, and the mud is 
thrown right and left in spatters upon the 
black clothing of the pilgrims. Sounds 
meet the ear as if from an army in mo- 
tion, and one hears a curious rumbling 
hum, sounding like buzzing swarms of 
bees, as the peasants repeat their prayers 
in the guttural Breton tongue. They 
come from all the provinces for miles 
around; for this, the Pardon of Sainte- 
Anne d’Auray, is the one great feast of 
the year for the peasants of the Morbi- 
han, or inner sea of Brittany. 

Occasionally a curious refrain is chant- 





A GROUP OF PEASANTS FROM QUIMPERLE. 


ed in unison. The words sound strang 
ly: 

‘‘Hij ar rew! Hij ar rew! 

Kere’h ar gwinez da Garnew !”— 

a sort of invocation to the saint by th 
Cornouaillais, peasants from Cornouail|; 
to which the peasants from Vannes r¢ 
spond immediately, their sunburnt faces 
lifted to the sombre gray sky. Time is 
reckoned from and to this day by the 
Bretons, to whom it offers rest and re 
lief from the toil in the fields, as wel] 
as the more important relief from their 
sins. 

On the principal road to Sainte-Anne 
we counted fifteen different coiffes, or caps, 
worn by the women, and I am convinced 
that this is a conservative statement of 
the number actually to be seen. Occa 
sionally one or another of the more feeble 
of the peasants—for there are many very 
old and bent men and women on foot— 
drop out of the line, and sink down wea- 
rily upon the rank wet grass by the road 
side; there are hundreds such sitting along 
the way beneath the hedges, some of them 
binding up their limbs, maimed and of 
ten bleeding, others eating crusts of hard 
tough black bread, and some even asleep 
in painful uneasy attitudes, weary with 

the fatigue of a walk of perhaps 
many miles from the distant ham- 
lets where their lives are spent. 
Here and there one discovers the 
head-dress of Quimper, and even 
Morlaix. Now the slender spire of 
the church is visible above the dim 
empurpled line of distant trees, and 
the gilded statue of the saint glows 
dimly in the hot mist which arises 
from the freshly turned earth in the 
fields. 

There are few colors to be seen in 
the throng—the dresses are mainly 
of black, and invariably wide at the 
hips, after the fashion of the Hol- 
landers, which the costume closely 
resembles, save for the flowing 
sleeves reaching to the wrists. Here 
and there an apron of purple, or, 
more rarely, green and magenta, is 
seen. The children are dressed ex- 
actly like the elders; and the men, 
tall, fine-looking fellows, wear curi- 
ous low-crowned hats of black felt, 
from which hang long black velvet 
strings, and they wear short black 
jackets, trimmed with rows of but- 
tons and yellow embroidery. The 
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A PROCESSION OF 


trousers are very baggy and end at the 
knee, and these are from Batz on the coast 
and Le Fouét in the interior—places which 
still cling to the old costume. 

In an hour the miraculous fountain is 
reached, before which arises the Basilica 
of Sainte-Anne. The little square, to the 
eye, is one struggling mass and blur of 
white caps, with an occasional dot of a 
man’s black hat. Here are women from 
all the provinces, pushing and shoving 
each other, with bow! or candle in hand, 
striving to get at the water 
basins 


in the stone 

—of which there are two, containing 

a few inches of a milky-looking liquid, in 
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PENITENTS 


which the peasants are freely bathing their 
hands, feet, and heads, while others are 
eagerly drinking from it. The ground 
about is wellnigh ankle-deep in sandy 
slush, and old women in the pointed cap 
of Pornie are darting hither and thither, 
laden with small brown earthen bowls 
containing the water for those who are 
unable to reach the fountain. There is 
a constant muttering murmur in the air, 
like the diapason of a monster organ, 
hundreds of praying to the 
saint, occasionally punctured by an ex- 
clamation of pain from some weakling 
trodden under foot. 


of voices 


Running through 
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the deeper note is a minor chord which 
comes from the lips of the mendicants 
demanding alms. 

There are a few crutches piled together 
at one side by the hedge, but whether 
they are happily abandoned, or simply 
awaiting their owners, I cannot discover. 
As fast as those in front have washed 
themselves or tasted of the water they are 
pushed aside, and others take their places 
and the procession passes on, one line to 
the right and back to the holy stairs, the 
other to the door of the church, before 
which is a kneeling white-capped multi- 
tude. 

We are forced along by the crowd 
towards the holy stairs, up which the 
peasants are slowly and painfully climb- 
ing on their bare knees, some with light- 
ed candles in their hands, others with 
the dirty-looking wax or tallow tapers 
held aloft still unlighted. These stairs 
of stone lead to a sort of altar, draped 
gaudily in red cotton cloth, and contain- 
ing at the top a relique, surrounded by 
tall thick waxed candles. The rapt ex- 
pression upon the faces of the peasants is 
wonderful to see, as they painfully drag 
themselves up step by step. All about 
the trampled grass in the square before 
the stairs are women and men lying in 





PEASANT FROM THE INTERIOR 


weary postures fast asleep, unmindful , 
the sabots of the procession, or of t) 
thin drizzle of rain that is constant 
falling. 

Here and there are groups of peasant 
mostly women, who are eating bits « 
dried fish, and drinking cider from bot 
tles; all about is the débris of a lare 
crowd—torn paper and bits of rags, cast 
off sabots, and the remains of smal] fishes 
which are constantly being broiled ov 
stones over a handful of peat. Outsid 
the square,in the Janes, are women seated 
in long lines, their hands resting aimless 
ly in their laps, and the flaps of their caps 
wet by the rain, hanging upon their wid 
white linen collars. They are motionless 
as so many figures of wax; their faces 
are expressionless and animal-like. They 
are not speaking to each other; they have 
said their prayers, and they are waiting 
for the final procession, after which they 
wili start for homes miles away in the 
mountains. They wear the costume of 
the Black Mountains (Montagnes Noires) 
Over the small fires of peat, the smoke of 
which is pleasantly fragrant and aromat 
ic, men in the embroidered jackets of La 
Forét and Quimperlé are bargaining for 
the cooked fish, and from beneath quaint 
round hooped tents over the ditches at 
the road-side, in which are rude tables, 
comes the clink of mugs from which the 
peasants are drinking cider. The tents 
are made of coarse bagging, and shelter 
the table and the huge cask of cider. 
There are long lines of these at the road- 
side, and the cider sells for one sou per 
mug. 

In some of these tents are young girls, 
who peep forth coquettishly and curi- 
ously at the passers-by. But there is no 
merriment to be seen; and, in truth, there 
is nothing to be merry about in the 
lives of these people. They are large- 
eyed, rosy-cheeked, and sometimes—not 
often—comely, but rarely does one find a 
pretty face among them; they resemble 
somewhat the peasant of the north of 
Ireland. 

The church is constantly receiving 
and discharging the crowd; \ en one 
mass is finished another is at once begun; 
even in the space before the doors tlie 
peasants are kneeling in dense throngs, 
through which it is difficult to pass. 
They are crossing themselves, telling 
their beads, or looking up at the gilded 
statue upon the tower with staring eyes, 
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their hands clasped before them. At 
the left of the church, from which the 
chanting of the priests is heard, and the 
tones of the organ swelling over the 
vhite-coiffed heads of the throng, is a 
long low stone building, with many win 
dows, and a door at ei- 

ther end; in the open 

windows are women 

leaning their heads 

upon their arms, fast 

asleep. Inside, the room 

is about twelve feet 

wide by fifty or sixty 

feet long; down the 

centre is a bare oaken 

table, strewn with hats 

and countless morsels 

of broken bread; before 

this, on either hand, 

stretch long benches, 

upon which are the pea- 

sants in weary attitudes. 

There is little or no con- 

versation among them, 

and, save for the wail 

of a child and the shuf 

fling of feet, but little 

noise. This is the room 

of the pélerines, or pil 

grims, who come for the 

water of the miraculous 

fountain. Old women 

with wrinkled faces pass 

in and out among the 

throng, beseeching the 

peasants to buy, with 

long flat boxes under 

their arms, containing 

the dirty - looking tal- 

low candles which are 

to be burned later in the 

day in thechureh. The 

peasants buy largely of 

these, at prices ranging from twenty-five 

centimes to one or two frances, aud the 
profits must be considerable. 

Beggars are in sight everywhere—in 
boxes on wheels, and carried even some- 
times by strong-limbed, lusty - looking 
blind men, who thread their way with sur- 
prising ill among the peasants; they 
reap a rich harvest,for the Breton peasant 
is generous, receiving in return for his 
hard-earned sous prayers more or less sin- 
cere. 

At noon the rain is still falling, and 
the peasants are still upon their knees be- 
fore the door of the chureh. The umbrel- 


las of the wealthier dot the square curi- 
ously, and seen from the windows of the 
houses seem like giant toadstools in mo- 
tion. There is a swaying to and fro of 
the kneeling multitude, in time to the 
murmured prayers. From the chureh 








PEASANTS FROM BATZ 


come the blare of brass instruments and 
the roll of a drum, and then in the door- 
way. above the white caps, appears a huge 
swaying giltcross. Then the mass breaks 
and falls back, and the beadles appear; 
children’s voices ery out as the multitude 
presses back, but are drowned in the deep 
chanting of the priests and the following 
blare of brass instruments. Among the 
white appears a flash of vermilion, as the 
priests in their vestments emerge from 
the gloom of the portal. The peasants 
fall upon their knees again as the host 
passes, and the sound is like the waves of 
the sea beating upon the rocks. 
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The rain has ceased, and the July sun 
bursts forth hotly. Instantly arises a 
noisome steam from the wet clothing of 
the multitude. Now soldiers appear, as if 
by magic, their red caps and brass orna- 
ments enlivening the scene. Sainte-Anne 





A PEASANT FROM THE COAST. 


is the patron saint of two regiments of the 
line, and they have come to do her honor. 
Now appear priests in purple and lace, 
bearing aloft large banners, and lastly the 
forms of a dozen fine-looking Bretons in 
black, wearing the ‘* bragou-bras,” or bag- 
gy trousers and leggings, and headed by 
a father and son, candles in hand, their 
long hair falling upon their shoulders. 
They bear aloft the shrine of Sainte-Anne 
in a sort of ark of gilded wood, following 
which is the bishop in mitre beneath a 
canopy of silk and gold, who blesses the 
kneeling multitude to the right and left of 
him. Now the peasants rise to their feet 
and close in behind in a solid mass, and 
all join in the chanting in the Breton 
tongue. 

They walk slowly to the sacred stair- 
way, up which they march; the ark is de- 


posited upon the altar. The priests off 
the service, and the chanting continues 
Finally the bishop, who has changed h 
mitre thrice, advances to the balcony an 
overlooks the crowd, the drums beat, an: 
the multitude look upwards at him ex 
pectantly. He slowly gazes over tlem 
to the right and left; then he raises his 
hands, the palms down. I can see his 
lips move, but I hear nosound. His hands 
drop to his side, the trumpets blare, and 
the shrill voices of boys chant, ‘*O Sainte 
Anne,” and the pardon has been said. 
Now appear toy-venders, laden with 
whistles and long colored paper tubes 
with tissue-paper plumes at one end; the 
peasants eagerly buy these, and the air 
is filled with shrill notes and the swish 
of the plumes. Young girls form them- 
selves into long lines arm in arm; they 
laughingly sweep the others before them. 
Plainly the religious duty has been per- 
formed, and they are now to enjoy them- 
selves. The girls are armed with paper 
horns of bright colors, and the tissue-pa 
per batons rustle like the sound of leaves 
in the breeze. They playfully beat each 
other over the head with them, and show 
ers of colored paper confetti are thrown 
high in the air, amid shouts and screams 
of laughter. Jokes are offered and _ re- 
sponded to in Breton, which sounds not 
unlike Welsh. The booths about the 
square for the sale of crosses, prayer- 
books, and medals are thronged, but there 
is evidently but little money to be had, 
for in less than an hour they are being 
packed up for removal. Now appear 
again the heavy diligences, drawn by fair- 
looking animals in huge straw - plaited 
collars, their heads bedecked with tissue- 
paper rosettes, and the peasants are be- 
ginning to turn their backs upon the 
square. The drivers of the diligences 
loudly call out the names of distant 
towns, blow their whistles, and jingle the 
large round bells upon the harness of the 
horses. Even as we watch, the wagons 
are filling with soldiers, priests in cas 
socks, and white-capped girls. All the 
afternoon there is a coming and going of 
wagons and carts, and now much noise and 
bustle compared with the sombre silence of 
the morning. The crowd is scattering to 
the four points of the compass, and is full 
of good-humor. Here and there along 
the road are seen groups of beggars—the 
lame, the limbless, the halt, the blind— 
quarrelling over the gains of the day, or 
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stretched out asleep with faces upturned 
to the sky. The jangle of two or three 
bells sounds sweetly from some chapel 
back among the trees, and the air of the 
country lanes is grateful to the nostrils 
after the foul odors of the crowd. 

As we walk between the lines of pea- 
sants a huge covered diligence approach- 
es, from which come the drone of a bag- 
pipe and the clear voices of women and 
children singing a tune of quick move- 
ment. The words sound strange to the ear. 
The huge wagon passes rapid- 
ly, and inside it the peasants 
are closely packed. They gaze 
out at us curiously; over their 
white-coiffed heads appear the 
decorated pipes of the * bini 
ous,” or pipers. A turn in the 
road hides the wagon from 
view, but long afterwards the 
mellow drone of the pipes 
strikes pleasantly upon the ear. 


Il.—THE BRETON DANCE IN THE 
WOODS AT MELLAC., 

From the woods at the top 
of the hill, where the road, so 
white and hard, disappears be- 
neath the heavy trees, came the 
shrill squeal of the shepherd’s 
pipe amid the deep querulous 
drone of the ‘* binious,” and as 
we entered the fields from the 
lane the confused murmur of 
many voices, shrill laughter, 
and shouts were heard. The 
fields of stubble were gleaned 
clean of almost every straw. 
In the bushes on the tops of 
the earthen walls, which divide 
the different holdings of land 
patch work-like across the coun- 
try, birds whistled and called, 
and against the dark green of 
the belt of oak-trees millions of 
yellow butterflies shone. Be- 
fore us on the narrow lane was 
a band of peasants hurrying on 
to the delights of the dance in 
the woods; the coiffes of the 
women seemed a lambent violet 
against the sky, and their black 
clothes took on a purple or dark blue 
color, so delicate and humid was the at- 
mosphere. As they went, occasionally 
one of the young men would catch at the 
hands of a girl, and together they would 
dance along in time to the faint notes of 
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the pipes. They were bound for the dance 
in the woods, which is the end of every 
pardon here in Brittany. 

At the top of the road shone the 
white walls of the Mayor's house, the 
front of which was hung with the tri 
color and bunches of green oak leaves. 
Along the wall beneath the hedge, and 
sitting in long rows on its top, were 
young girls, their backs to the road. 
Above their heads rose a cloud of dust, 
and the shuffling of feet, beating time on 


THE UMBRELLA MAN 


the ground rhythmically to the seream 
and skirl of the pipes, sounded loudly. 
Suddenly the pipes ceased, and instant- 
ly a chatter of many voices began. From 
a gap in the wall the scene which we saw 
was like that of some opera-bouffe upon 
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the stage. Here were nearly a thousand 
fantastically clad peasants, standing, sit- 
ting, and walking about beneath the 
branches of the magnificent oaks. Perched 
high upon the heads of two upturned 
casks sat the pipers, gayly decorated in 
broad-brimmed hats festooned with co!- 
ored ribbons. Jetween their feet were 
huge jugs of fresh sour cider and thick 
lumps of dark bread. One of the pipers 
was young, with a pleasing, bright face; 
the other was old, and had long gray 
hair falling upon his shoulders. His 
clean-cut, sensitive face was upturned to 
the leafy trees. He was blind. 

All about beneath the branches of the 
noble oaks were tables laden with white 
china cups, from which the men and wo- 
men were drinking, seated upon benches. 
Carts lined with straw, their shafts tilted, 
encumbered the open spaces, and the 
ground was wet with cider drippings from 
the huge oaken casks. The young wo- 
men walked about arm in arm, or sat apart 
talking with those who fringed the wail, 
the young men shyly watching them, or 
engaging in clumsy feats of strength the 
better to impress the maidens. Small 





BLIND BINIOUS. 


children, solemn of countenance, and 
clad exactly like their elders, played so- 
berly about the wheels of the carts, and 
here and there old, very old men, with 
long hair and baggy white sheepskin 
breeches, stood gravely talking, or light- 
ing their pipes with brands from the fires 
kept alight for the purpose, exchanging 


experiences as to the harvest, or discuss 
ing the price of wheat with great vehe 
mence. 

A warning scream came from the 
pipes, and couples began to form for the 
gavotte. Before us came Nannie Rose]. 
the prettiest girl for miles about—so the 
Mayor said, with a roll of his head and a 


clicking noise with his tongue. ‘* Good 
day to you, Nannic,” he exclaimed, with 
a wave of his fat hand at the girl. ‘‘And 


you too, Allanik,” to a young fellow in 
the costume of Le Fouét, who stepped 
forward and proudly took her hand 
** Send the day that you two shall be man 
and wife, and that’ is my wish to you.” 
The young girl blushed and tossed her 
head, but she smiled upon the handsome 
fellow who held her hand. Now the line 
of peasants stood motionless, awaiting 
the signal before the binious, who softly 
droned for a brief interval, then all at 
once began the tune. In a moment the 
whole line had broken and formed in 
fours, moving in a stately manner in the 
gavotte. 

The faces of the dancers showed little 
or no emotion, save that here and there 
a mischievous gleam or chal 
lenge shot from eye to eve. 
On they moved before the 
binious, down the lane, and 
out into the road before the 
‘*Mairie,” then back again, 
turning, twisting, stamping, 
shuffling couples, about whom 
tlhe heavy dust arose in clouds; 
and through the clouds ap- 
peared dimly the gleam of tlie 
white coiffes or the color of a 
bright stocking as they swung 
their skirts. The rays of the 
sun penetrated dimly to this 
space among the trees, but lere 
and there a chance beam lit 
the dust until it seemed a 
shaft of gold in the green 
twilight. The dust fell upon 
the gathered multitude and 
the panting peasants in a fine 
yellow powder, and softened 
the contrast of the brilliant orange em- 
broidery upon the black coats of the men. 
It filled the cider-cups with grit, and 
smarted in the eyes of the strange-look- 
ing babies who lay uncared-for on their 
backs on piles of sweet-smelling hay 
beneath the wagons. 

On moved the twisting line of dancers 
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up and down the clear Space before the 


pipers in the wood, and down the lane 
outside the wall, the young men stamp 
ing their feet to mark the time, or exe 
cuting some pigeon-wing figure to attract 


The 


the eyes of the bright-cheeked girls 


THE DANCE 


soft purples and blues of the dresses be 
came soon of one dusty tone, and here 
and there couples dropped out exhausted, 
their faces streaming with perspiration. 
It became evident to us that the dance 
is one of endurance rather than grace, 
for now the remaining couples were sur- 
rounded by the peasants, who encouraged 
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them with strange Breton exclamations. 
Soon but two couples remained on the 
field, and the watched 


breathlessly. 


these peasants 


The struggle was intense, and the pipers 
were wellnigh breathless, when, finally, 





THE WOODS 


after the dance lad lasted nearly three- 
quarters of an hour, one couple stopped. 
Immediately there was a surging move- 
ment towards the other couple, who pant- 
ed and shuffled, and turned and twisted, 
and swung each other through the fig- 
ures of the dance. Then all at once there 
arose a shout and many uncouth excla- 
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A WAY-SIDE 


mations. As the Mayor pushed his way 
through the throng, followed by the suc- 
cessful couple—who were no other than 
Nannie and Alanik—they marched to the 
space before the pipers, and the Mayor, in 
a few Breton gutturals, congratulated the 
happy pair, handing the girl, who was 
panting breathlessly, a crown of tinsel and 
flowers, which she immediately placed 
upon her coiffe, and to the shining-faced 
young fellow he presented a huge red silk 
handkerchief or sash—I could not make 
out which. Now the cider ran in streams 
from the casks, and there was a great rat- 
tling of cups upon the tables to the health 
of the happy winners. The girls upon 
the turf walls began a sort of sweet chant 
with a melancholy refrain, which was 


FOUNTAIN, 


taken up by all the peasants, and to the 
melody of these wild notes the féte in the 
woods came to an end. Already the fat 
horses were being reharnessed to the high 
carved carts, into which the women and 
children were climbing. From the tow 
er of the church beyond the wood came 
the jangle of bells. The sky was melt 
ing into a deep orange in the west, and 
above in the clear blue shone a few early 
Stars. 

At the Calvary beside the road the pea 
sants had gathered, and stood or knelt for 
the final prayer of the pardon, and even 
above the clang of the bells sounded tlie 
note of the whippoorwill. So we left 
them, and it was night when we reached 
the town. 


NANSEN., 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


_" drift with thee, not strive against thy tide, 
All-powerful Nature! to pursue thy law, 
Attentive,—with devout and childlike awe 
Heark’ning unto thy voice, and none beside: 
To drift with thee! With thee for friend and guide, 
In fragile bark, careless of cold or thaw, 
To brave the ice-pack and the dread -sea-maw !— 
So are man’s conquests won, so glorified. 
The truest compass is the seeing soul. 
Oh, wond’ring Earth! did not thy spirit glow, 
Calling to mind the deathless Genoese, 
As Nansen, pilot of the frozen Pole, 
Like a young Viking rode the icy floe, 
Wresting their secret from the Arctic Seas? 


WHO MADE 
BY RUTH 


R. JULIUS UPTON climbed the steps 
\ of his sister’s house in Washington 
Square, rang the door-bell, and entered 
the vestibule, stamping the mud from his 
feet. It was raining heavily, and already 
dusk at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Mr. Upton’s umbrella dripped like a show- 
er-bath, and he noticed regretfully that 
his beard looked almost white from the 
elistening of the moisture that was on it. 

When he was admitted to the house he 
looked in vain for the umbrella- stand, 
and was informed by the maid that it had 
been sent that morning to be mended. 
‘‘ How like Maria!” he said to himself. 
‘Of course she never thought of it until 
it rained!” And with the help of the 
maid he disposed of his umbrella behind 
the vestibule door. 

He found the forgetful lady seated by 
the fire. She greeted him with a smile, 
and drew up a chair for him. 

‘“What a day!” she said, as they sat 
down. ‘‘I have never seen it rain hard- 
er. And such a wind, too! What did 
you do with your umbrella, Julius? Did 
you give it to be dried?” 

‘*Yes—that is, I opened it and left it 
in the vestibule — behind the door, you 
know.” 

‘*Oh—very well. I suppose it’s quite 
safe. It couldn't blow away, could it?” 

‘I arranged it quite carefully, thank 
you,” with an air of closing the subject. 

Maria was silent a moment, and Mr. 


Upton cleared his throat. He did not 
quite know how to begin his story. For- 


tune—or was it Maria?—favored him. 

‘Tam knitting a pair of golf-stockings 
for Tom Fleetwood,” she said, showing 
him her work. ‘‘ He is such a dear fel- 
low—isn’t he?” 

‘*T have come to talk to you about 
Tom Fleetwood.” 

She looked up with interest. ‘Oh, 
have you? I thought you would soon. 
So he has proposed to Julia?” 

‘* What! has she told you?” 

‘‘Oh no—she has not been here—but 
of course I knew he was going to.” 

‘You knew he was going to! I wish 
you had told me, Maria!” in a tone of re- 
proach. ‘* However, the mischief is done 
now, and what he did it for I can’t under- 
stand. He must have seen the absurdity 
of it. You know him so well, Maria—of 
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THE MATCH? 
UNDERHILL 


course don’t need to tell you—his pros 
pects are—well—” 

‘‘ His prospects may be said to depend 
entirely on his father-in-law,” the lady 
answered, with a smile. 

‘*Exactly. And at Julia’s age, too! 
Hardly eighteen! It is ridiculous!” 

‘*Of course—quite absurd.” And then, 
in a retrospective tone, ‘‘ Let me see 
eighteen; that was just dear Alice’s age 
when you married her, wasn’t it?” 

‘* Why—I believe it was,” rather taken 


aback. ‘‘ But—well, Alice always seem- 
ed so much more mature, you know.” 
‘*T hadn't noticed it. Julia is very 


sensible. But we are wasting time —I 
want to hear about it.” 

Mr. Upton settled himself in his chair 
and wiped his glasses. ‘** Well,” he began, 
‘‘he came tome first. Very right in him, 
of course, and I must say I liked the way 
he put his case. Quite frank and straight 
forward. It was extremely painful to 
have to tell him it was out of the ques 
tion.” 


Maria sighed sympathetically. ‘* Dear 
fellow!’ she said. *‘* He must have taken 


it dreadfully hard.” 

**Oh, he didn’t say much, but I could 
see,” with modest pride in his own pow- 
ers of penetration, ‘‘that he was badly 
ecutup. In fact,” in rather a guilty voice, 
‘*he looked so confoundedly miserable 
that I promised she should write to him.” 

‘Poor little girl! And how did she 
take it?” 

Mr. Upton sighed and looked crushed 


beneath a weight of woe. ‘‘She thinks,” 
he said, miserably, ‘‘ that she is in love 
with him. I wished you were there, 


Maria” (and Maria from the bottom of her 
heart believed him). ‘‘It took me a long 
time to convince her that her judgment 


at her age was not reliable. We went 
over it a good many times, and--oh Lord, 


5S 
Maria, I couldn't do it again if she want- 
ed to marry a horse-thief!” 

‘*Poor Julius!” his sister said, gently 
‘* And you never could hurt a fly!” 

Mr. Upton blew his nose and went on, 
in a slightly husky voice: ‘‘She—she was 
very gentle after a while—and promised 
to write anything I-told her. In fact, she 
begged me to dictate for her. We sent 
the note off last night.” 

Maria was silent, looking at the fire. 
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‘* Poor little girl!” she said, presently. 
‘*So that was the end of it!” 

‘The end of it! I wish it had been! 
That young man came again this morn- 
ing before I went down town. He sent 
up his ecard to her with a little message on 
it begging to see her. I—well, I expected 
more trouble; but she was quite quiet 
about it. She just wrote him a few lines 
on an envelope, which she insisted on 


showing to me. I really thought she was 
unnecessarily severe. However, it puts 
an end to his trying to see her again 

stops him off entirely. So it is most sat- 
isfactory.”. But Mr. Upton’s tone and 


drooping shoulders were not so cheerful 
as his words. 

There was silence for a few moments, 
while Maria turned over in her mind what 
she had heard. Then she looked up. ‘* Do 
you want her to go away?” she asked. 
‘* Well,” with a smile, ‘‘I am ready to 
Start 

‘*T thank you, Maria. How did you 
know? I think it best—don’t you?” 

‘*Of course; it is the only way. And 
I am so glad I ean do anything for the 
dear child.” And then, seeing him rise: 
‘“Must you go? We haven't settled at 
all—” 

‘I know; I have overstaid my time 
already ’—looking at the clock. ‘‘I will 
look in again this evening. I don’t know 
much of winter places. I must make in 
quiries,”” 

‘* Yes, do; there is such a difference in 
places.” And then,as the door closed be- 
hind him, ‘‘If only little Julia will see 


er 
iL: 


A little after four o’clock that after- 
noon young Tom Fleetwood was walking 
through Washington Square on his way 
home from business. The rain pelted on 
his unprotected head and shoulders and 
ran in little rivulets down his neck. It 
certainly was a strange afternoon to 
choose fora walk; but the newly refused, 
like the newly wed, have tastes unknown 
to ordinary mortals. The world looked 
very black indeed to Tom, and he honest 
ly wished he had never been born. It 
never occurred to him that it would have 
answered the purpose quite as well if 
Julia had never been born. 

Splashing along through the mud, he 
presently saw fit to raise his eyes, and 
there was Julia herself not half a block 
in front of him. With an inward groan 


he realized that he must have been st 
pidly staring at his own boots for ful 
five minutes, while he might have be 
feasting his eyes on the back breadth « 
Julia’s gown. Just a part of his curse: 
luck! 

How wet she looked, and how tire 
Why was she out at all on a day | 
this? And without an umbrella, too. Hy, 
felt that it was a publie scandal, almost 
national disgrace, that such a thing shou 
be allowed to happen, and was filled wi 
a dull rage against her besotted fami 
who so little appreciated their bless: 
privilege of caring for her. And lx 
wrong it seemed that he, who knew s 
well how to cherish and protect her 
might not even speak to her, but mus 
skulk behind her like a thief! The litt 
note she had scrawled to him that mom 
ing was like a weight of lead in his poc] 
et; in the face of it, poor little patheti: 
message, at once his greatest torture ai 
his dearest treasure, he could not, in con 
mon decency, ever trouble her with hi 
presence again; and lhe fell to thinking 
hopelessly, how good it would be just to 
hear her say his name once more, even 
in displeasure; how infinitely better 
see again the little quick upward smil 
he knew,so well! Why, oh, why had li 
been fool enough to throw away his last 
chance by going to her house that mon 
ing? If only he had been content to let 
bad enough alone instead of making 
worse ! 

Meanwhile he was slowly overtaking 
her, and realized that he must slacke: 
his pace. The nearer he approached hei 
the dearer she became, and the more his 
soul was devoured with longing to he: 
her voice again. If only there were som: 
good reason, some decent excuse! If le 
hat would blow off into the street, or a 
angel in the guise of a drunken mai 
would come reeling towards her! Or 
he could offer her an umbrella! With 
groan he remembered that that very a 
ternoon he had lent his own to a good 
for-nothing scoundrel called Jim Pend 
ton. He recalled with a grim smile Jim's 
pleading allegation that he was threat 
ened with pneumonia, and was the main 
stay of a widowed mother, and thought 
with bitterness of his own easy heedless 
words almost imploring Jim to take it. 
Well, there was no help for it now. The 
umbrella was gone; he could do nothing 

Suddenly he stopped short and stood 


ata 


ered 
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rooted to the spot, while his eyes opened 
wide in wonder. From the stoop of a 
house a little way ahead of him there 
slowly and with dignity emerged a large 
and handsome umbrella. It hesitated 
for a moment on the top step, then was 
lifted by the blast and sailed calm and 
majestic through the air towards the as- 
tonished on-looker. For an instant he 
thought it was going past him. But no; 
with a sudden imperious dive it changed 
ts course and brought up gracefully and 
contentedly at his feet. 

He stooped and picked it up in awe- 
struck silence. It never occurred to him 
that there was anything strange in his so 
doing; it seemed a purely personal -mat- 
ter between himself and the umbrella, 
with which its owner had no _ possible 
concern. He barely noticed the num- 
ber of the house in front of him as he 
hurried on with his treasure. 

A moment later he was at Miss Upton’s 
side, humbly begging her to accept his 
umbrella. She stopped in her walk, and 
refused, a little stiffly, to take it from 
him: she was wet already, and would not 
trouble him-—he had no other— 

‘Please !” he begged, looking down at 
her anxiously. 

She became still more dignified. 
‘Thank you, Mr. Fleetwood ; you are very 
kind, but I do not care for it. Good-af- 
ternoon!” She gave him a stately little 
nod and started to walk ahead—but only 
fora step. She stopped short with a sud- 
den gasp of dismay, and he smiled in 
spite of himself as he saw what the trou- 
ble was. His friend the umbrella had 
made good use of these few precious mo- 
ments, and had succeeded in catching one 
of its points in the meshes of her veil. 
She was standing now with her head 
twisted to one side, vainly endeavoring 
to disentangle it. Tom came promptly 
to the rescue. 

‘*Wait a moment,” he said. ‘* Let me 
do it for you.” 

With a little sigh for her lost dignity 
she dropped her arms and submitted, and 
thanked him quite humbly when he had 
finally freed her. It was a very small 
occurrence, but somehow it had quite re- 
versed their positions—it was he who had 
the upper hand now, and he was not slow 
to realize the fact. 

‘**T can’t let you go like this,” he said, 
boldly. ‘‘If you will not take my um- 
drella, I will hold it over you!” 
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Such audacity fairly took her breath 
away. She did not know what to Say, 
and said nothing. He took her silence 
for consent, and walked on by her side. 

She kept her head resolutely turned 
away, and he watched her with a heart 
full of tenderness. How tired she looked, 
and how miserable! She moved as though 
she had not slept for days, and her dress 
was soaked through. 

‘You ought not to be out to-day,” he 
broke out, suddenly. ‘‘ And without an 
umbrella, too!” 

‘**T know it,” she said, without looking 
up. “‘I forgot it.” 

‘ Forgot it!” he exclaimed, in astonish 
ment. ‘*Ona day like this! What were 
you thinking of?” 

‘I—don’t know,” apologetically. ‘‘I 
wanted a walk.” She glanced up as she 
spoke, and he noticed that her eyes were 
very red. She must have been crying a 
great deal, he thought. And she did look 
dreadfully tired; she fairly dragged her 
self along. Poor little girl! She must 
have been very sorry for him. He sup 
posed it was because she was sorry for 
him—what else could it be?—and yet 

He could not drive away the new deli 
cious thought that flashed into his brain. 
Absurd it was, no doubt, but it was there, 
and he could not get rid of it. He look- 
ed at her again, from a new point of view. 
If only her eyes were not so red, and she 
did not keep her head so persistently turn- 
ed away! A tumult was rising in his 
heart. Such things had been known to 
happen before; why should not this be 
another ease? Gradually he made up his 
mind that he could not let her go like 
this; his promises to her father and her 
own clearly expressed wish seemed sud- 
denly to stand for nothing. He must 
know the truth from herself. 

Suddenly he bent his head and spoke 
to her. ‘‘I am going to do something I 
have no right to do,” he said, in an un- 
even voice. ‘*I am going to ask you to 
tell me yourself-—now—that there is no 
hope for me. It will not be very hard for 
you, and it will make my life so much 
clearer. That is my only excuse.” 

She did not speak or give any sign that 
she had heard. 

‘Tf you will just say, ‘There is no 
hope,’ it is all I asi,” he went on, after a 
moment. ‘‘It will seem so different to 
me if I hear you say it.” 

Still she did not answer, hoping des 
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perately that he would go on and she 
might stay silent. It would be so hard 
to speak! But he had finished, and she 
saw that she could put it off no longer. 

‘Papa told you,” she gasped, in a pit 
eous little voice. 

‘“Yes; and you told me—that is, you 
wrote me. But you haven’t said it. I 
want you to say it, in kindness to me.” 

Neither of them spoke for a while— 
both their voices were a little untrust- 
worthy; and though each of them was 
conscious that they were passing the door 
of Julia’s home, it seemed to them as re- 
mote and as little to concern them as a 
house in Mars. 

He bent closer to her and spoke passion- 
ately: ‘‘I want you to say it, Julia, my 
darling, if you can!” 

Suddenly she stopped in her walk and 
looked up at him, giving up tie struggle. 
‘*T—I ean’t!” she said, brokenly, and her 
eyes told him that she spoke the truth. 


How cheerfully and protectingly the 
umbrella dripped upon their shoulders as 
they walked on beneath its friendly cov 
er! With what a self-satisfied look it 
held itself aloft, keeping out the rain and 
shutting in the words of foolish happiness 
which passed beneath it! Perhaps it be- 
gan to get a little bored after a while 
they took so long to discover that they 
had gone many blocks beyond their des- 


tination, and must turn back. 

But at last they stood before Julia’s 
door, and Tom began to say good-by. 

‘Why, won't vou come in?” she asked ; 
and then, rather shyly, ‘‘ You know papa 
doesn’t get home till six.” 

He hesitated, but duty triumphed. ‘‘I 
can't, dear,” he said, firmly. ‘‘I must re 
turn this umbrella. It is—borrowed.” 

‘* But surely it can wait a little longer,” 
wonderingly. ‘*‘There can’t be such a 
hurry.” 

‘*Oh yes, there is,” he answered. ‘‘ You 
see, it is—well—borrowed in the superla- 
tive degree. It would be best to return it 
as soon as possible.”’ 

A smile dawned on Julia’s face. ‘‘ Tell 
me about it, Tom,” she said. 

‘** Well, you see, you were there in front 
of me, and I wanted to speak to you, but 
[ didn’t dare, you know, just in cold blood 
that way. And then this thing sailed 
out of a stoop near by and landed at my 
feet, so I took it. That's all.” He look- 
ed up at her doubtfully, for he didn’t-quite 


know what she would say. But she y 
certainly laughing. 

‘* Well,” she said, ‘‘I’ve heard a short 
er word for that kind of borrowing. B 
I'll forgive you, Tom;” and she ran 


dc OTS. 


It was late that evening when Mr. an 
Miss Upton came out of the library ¢ 
their way up stairs. On Julia’s face 
a smile of radiant satisfaction and good 
will towards all the world, and on her f: 
ther’s was the same smile in a lesser «i 
gree, and a little toned down by a guil 
expression about the eyes, caused perliay 
by thoughts of his next meeting with | 
sister Maria. 

As Miss Upton entered the hall her ey« 
fell on her father’s umbrella standing 


the rack. She started suddenly an 
clutched his arm. ‘* Papa,” she exclain 
ed, *‘is that your umbrella?” 

“Tea; my dear; I got it yesterday 
What is the matter?” 

Julia was bending over the umbrella 
with her back to him, and did not answer 
fora moment. ‘*Oh, nothing,” she said 
presently; ‘‘only it is so damp still. 1 
will send it down to be dried.” 

‘*Damp! I should say it was!” ex 
claimed Mr. Upton, in an injured voic 
‘It’s the dampest umbrella I ever knew 
It stood drying nearly an hour in you 
aunt Maria’s vestibule this afternoon, an 
you ll not believe it, but when I cani 
out there was that confounded thing drip 
ping away as hard as ever!” 

Julia stood still a moment looking at 
the ‘‘confounded thing” in her hand 
Then she came over to her father and 
threw her arms around his neck, umbre!l 
laandall. ‘‘ Dear, dear papa,” she said, 
softly, ‘‘how happy you have made me 
You can never understand how good you 
have been to me;” and she gave him ai 
affectionate kiss. 

‘** Yes, yes, my dear,” rather uncomfort 
ably. ‘‘I hope it may be for the best’ 

wriggling a little to one side—‘‘ but ] 
see no reason to include the umbrella in 
the family embrace. It’s dripping down 
my neck like a river.” 

‘* Not include it, papa!” cried Julia, as 
she disengaged herself and ran off with 
it. ‘*Why”—over her shoulder—‘ it’s 
the most important ene of all!” 

Mr. Upton stood and looked after her, 
and wondered what under heaven she 
meant. 
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N a fair valley oh, how long ago, how long ago!— 


Where all the broad expanse was clothed in vines r 
And fruitful fields and meadows starred with flowers, 
And clear streams wandered at their idle will, i 
And still lakes slept, their burnished surfaces ui 
A dream of painted clouds, and soft airs ip i 


Went whispering with odorous breath, 
And all was peace—in that fair vale, 
Shut from the troubled world, a nameless hamlet drowsed. 





Hard by, apart, a temple stood; 
And strangers from the outer world 
Passing, noted it with tired eyes, 
And seeing, saw it not: 
A glimpse of its fair form—an answering momentary thrill— 
And they passed on, careless and unaware. 


They conld not know the cunning of its make; 

They could not know the secret shut up in its heart; 
Only the dwellers of the hamlet knew: 

They knew that what seemed brass was gold; 

What marble seemed, was ivory: 

The glories that enriched the milky surfaces— 

The trailing vines, and interwoven flowers, 

And tropic birds awing, clothed all in tinted fire— 
They knew for what they were, not what they seemed: 
Encrustings all of gems, not perishable splendors of the brush. 
They knew the secret spot where one must stand 

They knew the surest hour, the proper slant of sun 
To gather in, unmarred, undimmed, 

The vision of the fane in all its fairy grace 


A fainting dream against the opal sky. i 
And more than this. They knew +a 
That in the temple’s inmost place a spirit dwelt, 7 
Made all of light! i { 
For glimpses of it they had caught # if 


Beyond the curtains when the priests 
That served the altar came and went. 


All loved that light and held it dear \ 


That had this partial grace; A 
But the adoring priests alone who lived ' i 
3y day and night submerged in its immortal glow ry 
Knew all its power and depth, and could appraise the loss ¥ 
If it should fade and fail and come no more. a 

All this was long ago—so long ago! £ 


The light burned on; and they that worship’d it, 
And they that caught its flash at intervals and held it dear, 


Contented lived in its secure possession. Ah, 
How long ago it was! 


And then when they 
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Were nothing fearing, and God’s peace was in the air, 
iy And none was prophesying harm— 

The vast disaster fell: 
Where stood the temple when the sun went down, 
Was vacant desert when it rose again! 

A Ah, yes! “Tis ages since it chanced! 


So long ago it was, 


That from the memory of the hamlet-folk the Light has passed 


® Lake Lucerne, August 18, 1897. 


I 


T was in 1790 that Goethe published 

the work that laid the foundations of 
his scientific reputation—the work on the 
Metamorphoses of Plants, in which he 
advanced the novel doctrine that all parts 
of the flower are modified or metamor- 
phosed leaves. This was followed pres- 
ently by an extension of the doctrine of 
metamorphosis to the animal kingdom, 
in the doetrine which Goethe and Oken 
advanced independently, that the verte- 
brate skull is essentially a modified and 





: it developed vertebra. These were concep- 
ie! tions worthy of a poet; impossible, in- 
| deed, for any mind that had not the po- 
etic faculty of correlation. But in this 
- case the poet’s vision was prophetic of a 
ot future view of the most prosaic science. 

; The doctrine of metamorphosis of parts 


soon came to be regarded as a fundament- 
al feature in the science of living things. 

But the doctrine had implications that 
few of its early advocates realized. If 
all the parts of a flower—sepal. petal, 
stamen, pistil, with their countless devia- 
tions of contour and color—are but mod- 





They searce believing, now, that once it was, 
Or if believing, yet not missing it, 
And reconciled to have it gone. 


Not so the priests! Oh, not so 
The stricken ones that served it day and night, 
Adoring it, abiding in the healing of its peace: 
They stand, yet, where erst they stood 
Speechless in that dim morning long ago; 
And still they gaze, as then they gazed, 
And murmur, ‘It will come again; 
It knows our pain—it knows—it knows— 
Ah, surely it will come again.” 


THE CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN BIOLOGY. 


BY HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 


ifications of the leaf, such modification 
implies a marvellous differentiation and 
development. To assert that a stamen is 
a metamorphosed leaf means, if it means 
anything, that in the long sweep of time 
the leaf has by slow or sudden gradations 
changed its character through successive 
generations, until the offspring, so to 
speak, of a true leaf has become a stamen 
But if such a metamorphosis as this is 
possible—if the seemingly wide gap be 
tween leaf and stamen may be spanned 
by the modification of a line of organ 
isms—whiere does the possibility of modi 
fication of organic type find its bounds’ 
Why may not the modification of parts 
go on along devious lines until the re 
mote descendants of an organism are ut 
terly unlike that organism? Why may 
we not thus account for the development 
of various species of beings all sprung 
from one parent stock? That too is a 
poet’s dream; but is it only a dream? 
Goethe thought not. Out of his studies 
of metamorphosis of parts there grew in 
his mind the belief that the multitudi 
nous species of plants and animals about 
us have been evolved from fewer and 
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fewer earlier parent types, like twigs of a 
giant tree drawing their nurture from the 
same primal root. It was a bold and 
revolutionary thought; and the world re- 
garded it as but the vagary of a poet. 

Just at the time when this thought was 
taking form in Goethe’s brain, the same 
idea was germinating in the mind of an- 
other philosopher, an Englishman of in- 
ternational fame, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, 
who, while he lived, enjoyed the widest 
popularity as a poet, the rhymed couplets 
of his ‘‘ Botanic Garden” being quoted 
everywhere with admiration. And pos- 
terity, repudiating the verse which makes 
the body of the book, yet grants perma- 
nent value to the book itself, because, 
forsooth, its copious explanatory foot- 
notes furnish an outline of the status of 
almost every department of science of 
the time. 

3ut even though he lacked the highest 
art of the versifier, Darwin had, beyond 
peradventure, the imagination of a poet 
coupled with profound scientific know- 
ledge; and it was his poetic insight, cor- 
relating organisms seemingly diverse in 
structure, and imbuing the lowliest flower 
with a vital personality, which led him to 
suspect that there are no lines of demarca- 
tion in nature. ‘‘Can it be,” he queries, 
‘that one form of organism has developed 
from another; that different species are 
really but modified descendants of one par- 
ent stock?” The alluring thought nestled 
in his mind and was nurtured there, and 
grew into a fixed belief, which was given 
fuller expression in his Zodnomia, and in 
the posthumous Temple of Nature. But 
there was little proof of its validity forth- 
coming that could satisfy any one but a 
poet, and when Erasmus Darwin died, in 
1802, the idea of transmutation of species 
was still but an unsubstantiated dream. 

It was a dream, however, which was 
not confined to Goethe and Darwin. Even 
earlier the idea had come more or less 
vaguely to another great dreamer—and 
worker—of Germany,Immanuel Kant,and 
to several great Frenchmen, including de 
Maillet, Maupertuis, Robinet, and the fa- 
mous naturalist Buffon—a man who had 
the imagination of a poet, though his 
message was couched in most artistic 
prose. Not long after the middle of the 


eighteenth century Buffon had put for 
ward the idea of transmutation of species, 
and he reiterated it from time to time from 
then on till his death in 1788. 


But the 
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time was not yet ripe for the idea of 
transmutation of species to burst its bonds. 

And yet this idea, in a modified or un- 
developed form, had taken strange hold 
upon the generation that was upon the 
scene at the close of the eighteenth cen 
tury. Vast numbers of hitherto unknown 
species of animals had been recently dis- 
covered in previously unexplored regions 
of the globe, and the wise men were sore 
ly puzzled to account for the disposal of 
all of these at the time of the Deluge. It 
simplified matters greatly to suppose that 
many existing species had been developed 
since the episode of the Ark by modifica- 
tion of the original pairs. The remoter 
bearings of such a theory were overlook- 
ed for the time, and the idea that Ameri 
can animals and birds, for example, were 
modified descendants of Old World forms 
—the jaguar of the leopard, the puma of 
the lion, and so on—became a current 
belief with that class of humanity who 
accept almost any statement as true, that 
harmonizes with their prejudices, without 
realizing its implications. 

Thus it is recorded with éclat that the 
discovery of the close proximity of Amer- 
ica at the northwest with Asia removes 
all difficulties as to the origin of the Oc- 
cidental faunas and floras, since Oriental 
species might easily have found their way 
to America on the ice, and have been 
modified as we find them by ‘‘the well- 
known influence of climate.” And the 
persons who gave expression to this idea 
never dreamed of its real significance. In 
truth, here was the doctrine of evolution 
in a nutshell, and, because its ultimate 
bearings were not clear, it seemed the most 
natural of doctrines. But most of the 
persons who advanced it would have turn- 
ed from it aghast could they have realized 
its import. 

If. 

There was one man, however, who 
was moved to give the doctrine full ex- 
plication. This was the friend and dis 
ciple of Buffon, Jean Baptiste de La 
marck. Possessed of the spirit of poet 
and philosopher, this great Frenchman 
had also the widest range of technical 
knowledge, covering the entire field of 
animate nature. The first half of his 
long life was devoted chiefly to botany, 
in which he attained high distinction. 
Then, just at the beginning of our cen- 
tury, he turned to zodlogy, in particular 
to the lower forms of animal life. Study- 
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ing these lowly organisms, existing and 
fossil, he was more and more impressed 
with the gradations of form everywhere 
to be seen; the linking of diverse families 
through intermediate ones; and in par- 
ticular with the predominance of low 
types cf life in the earlier geological 
strata. Called upon constantly to clas- 
sify the various forms of life in the course 
of his systematic writings, he found it 
more and more difficult to draw sharp 
lines of demarcation, and at last the sus- 
picion long harbored grew into a settled 
conviction that there is really no such 
thing as a species of organism in nature; 
that ‘*species” is a figment of the human 
imagination, whereas in nature there are 
only individuals. 

That certain sets of individuals are 
more like one another than like other 
sets is of course patent, but this only 
means, said Lamarck, that these similar 
groups have had comparatively recent 
common ancestors, while dissimilar sets 
of beings are more remotely related in 
consanguinity. But trace back the lines 
of descent far enough, and all will cul- 
minate in one original stock. All forms 
of life whatsoever are modified descend- 
ants of an original organism. From 
lowest to highest, then, there is but one 
race, one species, just as al] the multitu- 
dinous branches and twigs from one root 
are but one tree. For purposes of con- 
venience of description, we may divide 
organisms into orders, families, genera, 
species, just as we divide a tree into root, 
trunk, branches, twigs, leaves; but in the 
one case, as in the other, the division is 
arbitrary and artificial. 

In Philosophie Zoologique (1809), La- 
marck first explicitly formulated his ideas 
as to the transmutation of species, though 
he had outlined them as early as 1801. In 
this memorable publication not only did 
he state his belief more explicitly and in 
fuller detail than the idea had been ex- 
pressed by any predecessor, but he took 
another long forward step, carrying him 
far beyond all his forerunners except 
Darwin, in that he made an attempt to 
explain the way in which the transmuta- 
tion of species had been brought about. 
The changes have been wrought, he said, 
through the unceasing efforts of each or- 
ganism to meet the needs imposed upon 
it by its environment. Constant striving 
means the constant use of certain organs, 
and such use leads to the development of 


those organs. Thus a bird running } 
the sea-shore is constantly tempted ty 
wade deeper and deeper in pursuit o 
food ; its incessant efforts tend to d: 
velop its legs, in accordance with th, 
observed principle that the use of an 
organ tends to strengthen and develo; 
it. But such slightly increased develop 
ment of the legs is transmitted to thy 
offspring of the bird, which in turn « 
velops its already improved legs by its 
individual efforts, and transmits the im 
proved tendency. Generation after gen 
eration this is repeated, until the sun 
of the infinitesimal variations, all in tli 
same direction, results in the productio: 
of the long-legged wading-bird. In a 
similar way, through individual effort 
and transmitted tendency, all the dive 
sified organs of all creatures have bee) 
developed—the fin of the fish, the wing 
of the bird, the hand of man; nay, mor 
the fish itself, the bird, the man, ever 
Collectively the organs make up the en 
tire organism; and what is true of thi 
individual organs must be true also of 
their ensemble, the living being. 

Whatever might be thought of La 
marck’s explanation of the cause of trans 
mutation—which really was that alread) 
suggested by Erasmus Darwin—the id 
of the evolution for which he contended 
was but the logical extension of the con 
ception that American animals are tli 
modified and degenerated descendants 
of European animals. But people as a 
rule are little prone to follow ideas to 
their logical conclusions, and in this case 
the conclusions were so utterly opposed 
to the proximal bearings of the idea that 
the whole thinking world repudiated 
them with acclaim. The very persons 
who had most eagerly accepted the idea 
of transmutation of European species 
into American species, and similar limit 
ed variations through changed environ 
ment, because of the relief thus given the 
otherwise overcrowded Ark, were now 
foremost in denouncing such an exten 
sion of the doctrine of transmutation as 
Lamerek proposed. 

And for that matter, the leaders of the 
scientific world were equally antagonistic 
to the Lamarckian hypothesis. Cuvier 
in particular, once the pupil of Lamarck, 
but now his colleague, and in authority 


more than his peer, stood out against the 


transmutation doctrine with all his force. 


He argued for the absolute fixity of spe- 
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cies, bringing to bear the re 
sources of a mind which, as a 
mere repository of facts, per- 
haps never was excelled. As 
a final and tangible proof of 
his position, he brought for- 
ward the bodies of ibises that 
had been embalmed by the an- 
cient Egyptians, and showed 
by comparison that these do 
not differ in the slightest par- 
ticular from the ibises that 
visit the Nile to-day. Lamarck 
replied that this proved no 
thing, except that the ibis had 
become perfectly adapted to 
its Egyptian surroundings in 
an early day, historically 
speaking, and that the climat- 
ic and other conditions of the 
Nile Valley had not since then 
changed. His theory, he al 
leged, provided for the stabili 
ty of species under fixed con 
ditions quite as well as for 
transmutation under varying 
conditions. 

But, needless to say, the 
popular verdict lay with Cu- 
vier; talent won for the time 
against genius, and Lamarck was looked 
upon as an impious visionary. His 
faith never wavered, however. He be- 
lieved that he had gained a true insiglit 
into the processes of animate nature, and 
he reiterated his hypotheses over and 
over, particularly in the introduction to 
his Histoire naturelle des Animaux sans 
Vertébres, in 1815, and in his Systéme des 
Connaissances positives de 1 Homme, in 
1820. He lived on till 1829, respected us 
a naturalist, but almost unrecognized as 
a prophet. 

III 

While the names of Darwin and Goethe, 
and in particular that of Lamarck, must 
always stand out in high relief in this 
generation as the exponents of the idea 
of transmutation of species, there are a 
few others which must not be altogether 
overlooked in this connection. Of these 
the most conspicuous is that of Gottfried 
Reinhold Treviranus, a German natural- 
ist physician, professor of mathematics 
in the lyceum at Bremen. 

It was an interesting coincidence that 
Treviranus should have published tle 
first volume of his Biologie, oder Philoso- 
phie der lebenden Natur, in which his 
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views on the transmutation of species 
were expounded, in 1802, the same twelve- 
month in which Lamarek’s first exposi- 
tion of the same doctrine appeared in his 
Recherches sur l Organisation des Corps 
Vivants. It is singular, too, that La- 
marek, in his Hydrogéologie of the same 
date, should independently have suggest- 
ed * biology” as an appropriate word to 
express the general science of living 
things. It is significant of the tendency 
of thought of the time that the need of 
such a unifying word should have pre- 
sented itself simultaneously to indepen- 
dent thinkers in different countries. 

That same memorable year, Lorenz 
Oken, another philosophical naturalist, 
professor in the University of Zurich, 
published the preliminary outlines of his 
Philosophie der Natur, which, as devel- 
oped through later publications, outlined 
a theory of spontaneous generation and 
of evolution of species. Thus it appears 
that this idea was germinating in the 
minds of several of the ablest men of the 
time during the first decade of our centu- 
rv. But the singular result of their va- 
rious explications was to give sudden 
check to that undercurrent of thought 
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which for some time had been setting 
toward this conception. Then for a gen- 
eration Cuvier was almost absolutely 
dominant, and his verdict was generally 
considered final. 

There was, indeed, one naturalist of 
authority in France who had the hardi 
hood to stand out against Cuvier and his 
school, and wlio was in a position to gain 
a hearing, though by no means to divide 
the following. This was Etienne Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire, the famous author of the 
Philosophie Anatomique, and for many 
vears the colleague of Lamarck at the 
Jardin des Plantes. Like Goethe. Geof- 
froy was pre-eminently an anatomist, and, 
like the great German, he had early been 
impressed with the resemblances between 
the analogous organs of different classes 
of beings. He conceived the idea that an 
absolute unity of type prevails through 
out organic nature as regards each set of 
organs. Out of this idea grew his grad 
ually formed belief that similarity of 
structure might imply identity of origin 


that, in short, one species of 
animal might have developed 
from another. 

Geoffroy’s grasp of this 
idea of transmutation was by 
no means so complete as that 
of Lamarck, and he seems 
never to have fully deter 
mined in his own mind just 
what might be the limits of 
such development of species 
Certainly he nowhere in 
cludes all organic creatures 
in one line of descent, as La 
marck had done; neverthe 
less he held tenaciously to 
the truth as he saw it, in 
open opposition to Cuvier, 
with whom he held a mem 
orable debate at the Academy 
of Sciences in 1880—the de 
bate which so aroused the 
interest and enthusiasm of 
Goethe, but which, in the 
opinion of nearly every one 
else, resulted in crushing de 
feat for Geoffroy, and brill 
iant, seemingly final, victory 
for the advocate of special 
creation and the fixity of 
species. 

With that all ardent con 
troversy over the subject 
seemed to end, and for just a 
quarter of a century to come there was 
published but a single argument for trans 
mutation of species which attracted any 
general attention whatever. This oasis 
in a desert generation was a little book 
called Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation, which appeared anonymously 
in England in 1844, and which passed 
through numerous editions, and was the 
subject of no end of abusive and derisive 
comment. The authorship of this book 
remained for forty years a secret, but it is 
now conceded to have been the work of 
Robert Chambers, the well-known Eng- 
lish author and publisher. The book it 
self is remarkable as being an avowed and 
unequivocal exposition of a general doc 
trine of evolution, its view being as radi 
cal and comprehensive as that of Lamarck 
himself. But it was a résumé of earlier 
efforts rather than a new departure, to say 
nothing of its technical shortcomings, and 
while it aroused bitter animadversions, 
and cannot have been without effect in 
creating an undereurrent of thought in 
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opposition to the main trend of opinion 
of the time, it can hardly be said to have 
done morethan that. Indeed, some critics 
have denied it even this merit. After its 
publication, as before, the conception of 
transmutation of species remained in the 
popularestimation, both lay and scientific, 
an almost forgotten ‘** heresy.” 

It is true that here and there a scientist 
of greater or less repute—as Von Buch, 
Meckel, and Von Baer in Ger- 
many, Bory Saint Vincent in 
France, Wells, Grant, and 
Matthew in England,and Leidy 
in America —had_ expressed 
more or less tentative dissent 
from the doctrine of special 
creation and immutability of 
species, but their unaggressive 
suggestions, usually put for- 
ward in obscure publications, 
and incidentally, were utterly 
overlooked and ignored. Spe- 
cial creation held the day, ap- 
parently unchallenged and un- 
opposed. 

IV. 

3ut even at this time the 
fancied security of the special- 
creation hypothesis was by no 
means real. Though it seemed 
so invincible, its real position 
was that of an apparently 
impregnable fortress beneath 
which, all unbeknown to the 
garrison, a powder-mine has 
been dug and lies ready for 
explosion. For already there 
existed, in the secluded work- 
room of an English naturalist, 

a manuscript volume and a 
portfolio of notes which might 
have sufficed, if given publici- 
ty, to shatter the entire struc- 
ture of the special-creation hypothesis. 
The naturalist who by dint of long and 
patient effort had constructed this pow- 
der-mine of facts was Charles Robert Dar- 
win, grandson of the author of Zodnomia. 

As long ago as July 1, 1837, young 
Darwin, then twenty-eight years of age, 
had opened a private journal, in which 
he purposed to record all facts that came 
to him which seemed to have any bear- 
ing on the moot point of the doctrine of 
transmutation of species. Four or five 
years earlier, during the course of tliat 
famous trip around the world with Ad- 
miral Fitzroy, as naturalist to the Bea- 


gle, Darwin had made the personal ob- 
servations which first tended to shake 
his belief in the fixity of species. In 
South America, in the Pampean forma 
tion, he had discovered * great fossil ani- 
mals covered with armor like that on the 
existing armadillos,” and had been struck 
with this similarity of type between an- 
cient and existing faunas of the same re- 
gion. He was also greatly impressed by 
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the manner in which closely related spe- 
cies of animals were observed to replace 
one another as he proceeded southward 
over the continent; and ‘‘by the South 
American character of most of the pro- 
ductions of the Galapagos Archipelago, 
and more especially by the manner in 
which they differ slightly on each island 
of the group, none of the islands appear- 
ing to be very ancient in a geological 
sense. 

At first the full force of these observa- 
tions did not strike him; for, under sway 
of Lyell’s geological conceptions, he ten- 
tatively explained the relative absence 
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From a photograph by Elliott and Fry, London 


of life on one of the Galapagos Islands 
by suggesting that perhaps no species 
had been created since that island arose. 
But gradually it dawned upon him that 
‘** could 
only be explained on the supposition that 
species gradually become modified.” From 
then on, as he afterward asserted, the 
subject haunted him; hence the journal 
of 1837. 

It will thus be seen that the idea of the 
rariability of species came to Charles 
Darwin as an inference from personal 
observations in the field, not asa thought 
borrowed from books. He had, of course, 
read the works of his grandfather much 
earlier in life, but the arguments of the 
Zobnomia and Temple of Nature had 
not served in the least to weaken his ac- 
ceptance of the current belief in fixity of 
species. Nor had he been more impressed 
with the doctrine of Lamarck, so closely 
similar to that of his grandfather. In- 
deed, even after his South American ex- 


such facts as he had observed 


perience had aroused 
him to a new point of 
view he was still un- 
able to see anything of 
value in these earlier 
attempts at an explana 
tion of the variation of 
species. In opening his 
journal, therefore, he 
had no preconceived 
notion of upholding 
the views of these or 
any other makers of 
hypotheses, nor at the 
time had he formulated 
any hypothesis of his 
own. His mind was 
open and receptive; he 
was eager only for facts 
which might lead him 
to an understanding 
of a problem which 
seemed utterly obscure. 
It was something to 
feel sure that species 
have varied; but how 
have such variations 
been brought about? 

It was not long be- 
fore Darwin found a 
clew which he thought 
might lead to the an- 
swer he sought. In 
casting about for facts 
he had soon discovered 
that the most available field for observa- 
tion lay among domesticated animals, 
whose numerous variations within specif- 
ic lines are familiar to every one. Thus 
under domestication creatures so tangibly 
different as a mastiff and a terrier have 
sprung from a common stock. So have 
the Shetland pony, the thoroughbred, and 
the draught-horse. In short, there is no 
domesticated animal that has not devel- 
oped varieties deviating more or less wide- 
ly from the parent stock. Now how has 
this been accomplished? Why, clearly, 
by the preservation, through selective 
breeding, of seemingly accidental varia- 
tions. Thus one horseman, by constantly 
selecting animals that ‘‘chance” to have 
the right build and stamina, finally de- 
velops a race of running-horses; while 
another horseman, by selecting a differ- 
ent series of progenitors, has developed a 
race of slow, heavy draught-animals. 

So far so good; the preservation of 
‘‘ accidental” variations through selective 


THE CENTURY'S 
breeding is plainly a means by which 
races may be developed that are very dif- 
ferent from, their original parent form. 
But this is under man’s supervision and 
direction. By what process could such 
selection be brought about among crea 
tures in a state of nature? Here surely 
was a puzzle, and one that must be solved 
before another could be taken in 
this direction. 

The key to the solution of this puzzle 
came into Darwin’s mind through a chance 
reading of the famous essay on ** 


step 


Popula- 
tion” which Thomas Robert Malthus had 
published almost half a century before. 
This essay, expositing ideas by no means 
exclusively original with Malthus, em- 
phasizes the fact that organisms tend to 
increase at a geometrical ratio through 
successive generations, and hence would 
overpopulate the earth if not somehow 
kept in check. Cogitating this thought, 
Darwin gained a new. insight the 
processes of nature. He saw that in vir- 
tue of this tendency 
of each race of beings 
to overpopulate the 
earth, the entire or- 
ganic world, animal 
and vegetable, must 
be in a of 
perpetual carnage 
and strife, individual 
against individual, 
fighting for suste- 
nance and life. 

That idea fully 
imagined, it becomes 
plain that a selective 
influence is all the 
time at work in na- 
ture, since only a few 
individuals, relative- 
ly, of each generation 
can come to matu- 
rity, and these few 
must, naturally, 
those best fitted 
battle with the par- 
ticular circumstances 
in the midst of which 
they are placed. In 
other words, the in- 
dividuals best adapt- 
ed to their surround- 
ings will, on the av- 
erage, be those that 
grow to maturity 
and produce _ off- 
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spring. To these offspring will be trans- 

Thus 
perma 
nent, and nature will have accomplished 
what the human 
seen to accomplish. Grant 


mitted the favorable peculiarities. 
these peculiarities will become 
breeder is 
that 
isms in a state of nature vary, however 


precisely 


organ 


slightly, one from another (which is in 
dubitable), and that such variations will 
be transmitted by a parent to its offspring 
grant, fur 
ther, that there is incessant strife among 


(which no one then doubted) ; 


the various organisms, so that only a smail 
proportion can come to maturity—grant 
these things, said we have 
an explanation of the preservation of va 


Darwin, and 


riations which leads on to the transmu- 
tation of species themselves. 

This wonderful coign of vantage Dar- 
win had reached by 1839. Here was the 
full outline of lis theory; here were the 


ideas which afterward came to be em 


balmed in familiar speech in the phrases 


‘spontaneous variation,” and the “sur 
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From a photograph by W. and D. Downey, London. 
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vival of the fittest,” through 
selection.” 


‘natural 
After such a discovery any 
ordinary man would at once have run 
through the streets of science, so to speak, 
screaming ‘* Eureka!” Not so Darwin. 
He placed the manuscript outline of his 
theory in his portfolio, and went on gath- 
ering facts bearing on his discovery. In 
1844 he made an abstract in a manuscript 
book of the mass of facts by that time ac- 
cumulated. it to his friend 
Hooker, made careful provision for its 
publication in the event of his sudden 
death, then stored it away in his desk, 
and went ahead with the gathering of 


He showed 


more data. This was the unexploded 
powder-mine to which I have just re- 
ferred. 

Twelve years more elapsed; years dur- 
ing which the silent worker gathered a 
prodigious mass of facts, answered a mul- 
titude of objections that arose in his own 
mind, vastly fortified his theory. All 
this time the toiler was an invalid, never 
knowing a day free from illness and dis- 
comfort, obliged to husband his strength, 
never able to work more than an hour 
and a half at a stretch; yet he accom- 
plished what would vast 
achievements for half men of 


have been 
a dozen 
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robust health. Two friends among 
the eminent scientists of. the day 
knew of his labors—Sir Joseph 
Hooker, the botanist, and Sir 
Charles Lyell, the geologist. 
Gradually Hooker lad come to be 
more than half a convert to Dar 
win’s views. Lyell was still scep 
tical, yet he urged Darwin to pub 
lish his theory without further 
delay, lest he be forestalled. At 
last the patient worker decided to 
comply with this advice, and in 
1856 he set to work to make an 
other and fuller abstract of the 
mass of data he had gathered. 

And then a strange thing hap- 
pened. After Darwin had been 
at work on his ‘‘abstract ” about 
two years, but before he had pub- 
lished a line of it, there came to 
him one day a paper in manu 
script, sent for his approval by a 
naturalist friend, named Alfred 
Russell Wallace, who had been for 
some time at work in the East India 
Archipelago. He read the paper, 
and, to his amazement, found that 
it contained an outline of the 
same theory of ‘natural  selec- 
tion”? which he himself had origi- 
nated and for twenty years had 
worked upon. Working indepen- 
dently, on opposite sides of the 
globe, Darwin and Wallace had hit upon 
the same explanation of the cause of trans- 
mutatien of species. ‘* Were Wallace's 
paper an abstract of my unpublished 
manuscript of 1844,” said Darwin, *‘it 
could not better express my ideas.” 

Here wasadilemma. To publish this 
paper with no word from Darwin would 
give Wallace priority, and wrest from 
Darwin the credit of a discovery which he 
had made years before his co-discoverer 
entered the field. Yet, on the other hand, 
could Darwin honorably do otherwise 
than publish his friend’s paper and lim- 
self remain silent? It was a complication 
well calculated to try a man’s soul. Dar- 
win’s was equal to the test. Keenly alive 
to the delicacy of the position, he placed 
the whole matter before his friends Hook- 
ev and Lyell, and left the decision as toa 
‘course of action absolutely tothem. Need- 
less to say, these great men did the one 
thing which ensured full justice to all con- 
cerned. They counselled a joint publica- 
tion, to include on the one hand Wallace's 
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paper, and on the otheran abstract of Dar- 
win’s ideas, in the exact form in which it 
had been outlined by the autior in a let- 
ter to Asa Gray in the previous year—an 
abstract which was in Gray’s hands be- 
fore Wallace’s paper was in existence. 
This joint production, together with a 
full statement of the facts of the case, was 
presented to the Linnzan Society of Lon- 
don by Hooker and Lyell on the evening 
of July 1, 1858, this being, by an odd co- 
incidence, the twenty-first anniversary of 
the day on which Darwin had opened his 
journal to collect facts bearing on the 
‘species question.” Not often before in 
the history of science has it happened 
that a great theory has been nurtured in 
its author's brain through infaney and 
adolescence to its full legal majority be- 
fore being sent out into the world. 

Thus the fuse that led to the great pow- 
der-mine had been lighted. The explo- 
sion itself came more than a year later, 
in November, 1859, when Darwin, after 
thirteen months of further effort, com- 
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pleted the outline of his theory, which was 
at first begun as an abstract for the Lin- 
nzwan Society, but which grew to the size 
of an independent volume despite his 
efforts at condensation, and which was 
given that ever-to-be-famous title, The 
Origin of Species by means of Natural 
Selection, or the Preservation of Favored 
Races in the Struggle for Life. And 
what an explosion it was! The joint pa- 
per of 1858 had made a momentary flare, 
causing the hearers, as Hooker said, to 
‘speak of it with bated breath,” but be- 
yond that it made no sensation. What 
the result was when the Origin itself ap- 
peared, no one of our generation need be 
told. The rumble and roar that it made 
in the intellectual world has not yet alto- 
gether ceased to echo after nearly forty 
years of reverberation. 
. # 

To the Origin of Species, then, and to its 
author, Charles Darwin, must always be 
ascribed chief credit for that vast revo- 
lution in the fundamental beliefs of our 
race which since 1859, 
and made the second half of the century 
memorable. But it must not be 


has come about 


over- 
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looked that no such sudden 
metamorphosis could have 
been effected had it not been 
for the aid of a few notable 
lieutenants, who rallied to th. 
standards of the leader imme 
diately after the publication of 
the Origin. Darwin 
along felt the utmost confi 
dence in the ultimate triumph 
of his ideas. ‘* Our posterity 
he declared in a _ letter to 
Hooker, ‘* will marvel as much 
the current belief [in 
ecreation| as 


had all 


about 
special we do 
about fossil shells having been 
thought to be created as we 
now see them.” But he fully 
realized that for the present 
success of his theory of trans 
mutation the championship 
few leaders of science 
was all-essential. He felt that 
if he could make converts of 
Hooker and Lyell and of 
Thomas Henry Huxley at 
once, all would be well. 

His success in this regard, 
as in others, exceeded his ex- 
pectations. Hooker 
ardent disciple from reading the proof 
sheets before the book was published; 
Lyell renounced his former beliefs and 
fell into line a few months later; while 
Huxley, so soon as he had mastered the 
central idea of natural selection, mar 
velled that so simple yet all-potent a 
thought had escaped him so long, and 
then rushed eagerly into the fray, wield 
ing the keenest dialectic blade that was 


of a 


Was an 


drawn during the entire controversy. 
Then, too, unexpected recruits were 
found in Sir John Lubbock and John 


Tyndall, who carried the war eagerly 
into their respective territories; while 
Herbert Spencer, who had advocated a 
doctrine of transmutation on philosoph 
ic grounds some years before Darwin 
published the key to the mystery—and 
who himself had barely escaped inde- 
pendent discovery of that key—lent his 
masterful influence to the cause. In 
America, the famous botanist Asa Gray, 
who had long been a correspondent of 
Darwin’s, but whose advocacy of the 
new theory had not been anticipated, be- 
came an ardent propagandist; while in 
Germany Ernst Heinrich Haeckel, the 
youthful but already noted zodlogist, 
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took up the fight with equal enthusi- 
ast. 

Against these few doughty champions 
—with here and there another of 
general renown—was arrayed, at the 
outset, practically all Christendom. The 
interest of the question came home to 
every person of intelligence, whatever 
his calling, and the more deeply as it 
became more and more clear far- 
reaching are the real bearings of the 
doctrine of natural selection. Soon it 
was seen that should the doctrine of the 
survival of favored races through the 
struggle for existence win, there must 
come with it as radical a change in man’s 
estimate of his own position as had come 
in the day when, through the efforts of 
Copernicus and Galileo, the world was 
dethroned from its supposed central posi- 
tion in the universe. The whole conserva- 
tive majority of mankind recoiled from 
this necessity with horror. And this con- 
servative majority included not laymen 
merely, but a vast preponderance of the 
leaders of science also. 

With the open-minded minority, on 
the other hand, the theory of natural 
selection made its way by leaps and 
bounds. Its delightful simplicity—which 
at first sight made it seem neither new 
nor important—coupled with the mar- 
vellous comprehensiveness of its impli- 
cations, gave it a hold on the imagina- 
tion, and secured it a hearing where 
other theories of transmutation of species 
had been utterly scorned. Men who had 
found Lamarck’s conception of change 
through voluntary effort ridiculous, and 
the vaporings of the Vestiges altogether 
despicable, meu whose scientific cautions 
held them back from Spencer’s deductive 
argument, took eager hold of that tangi- 
ble, ever-present principle of natural se- 
lection, and were led on and on to its 
goal. Hour by hour the attitude of the 
thinking world toward this new prin- 
ciple changed; never before was so great 
a revolution wrought so suddenly. 


less 
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Wide as are the implications of this 
great truth which Darwin and his co- 
workers established, however, it leaves 
quite untouched the problem of the ori- 


oe J 


gin of those ‘‘favored variations” upon 

which it operates. That such variations 

are due to fixed and determinate causes, 

no one understood better than Darwin; 
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but in his original exposition of lis doe- 
trine he made no assumption as to what 
these causes are. He accepted the ob 
served fact of variation —as constantly 
witnessed, for example, in the differences 
between parents and offspring—and went 
ahead from this assumption. 

But as soon as the validity of the prin 
ciple of natural selection came to be ac 
knowledged, speculators began to search 
for the explanation of those variations 
which, for purposes of argument, had 
been provisionally called ‘* spontaneous.” 
Herbert Spencer had all along dwelt on 
this phase of the subject, expounding the 
Lamarckian conceptions of the direct in 
fluence of the invironment (an idea which 
had especially appealed to Buffon and to 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire), and of effort in 
response to environment and stimulus as 
modifying the individual organism, and 
thus supplying the basis for the operation 
of natural selection. Haeckel also became 
an advocate of this idea, and presently 
there arose a so-called school of neo-La- 
marckians, which developed particular 
strength and prominence in America, 
under the leadership of Professors A. 
Hyatt and E. D. Cope 

But just as the tide of opinion was 
turning strongly in this direction, an 
utterly unexpected obstacle appeared in 
the form of the theory of 
August Weismann, put forward in 1883, 
which antagonized the Lamarckian con- 
ception (though not touching the Dar- 
winian, of which Weismann is a firm up 
holder) by denying that individual vari- 
ations, however acquired by the mature 
organism, are transmissible. The flurry 
which this denial created has not yet 
altogether subsided, but subsequent obser- 
vations seem to show that it was quite 
disproportionate to the real merits of the 
case. Notwithstanding Professor Weis- 
mann’s objections, the balance of evidence 
appears to favor the view that the La 
marckian faetor of acquired variations 
stands as the complement of the Darwin- 
ian factor of natural selection in effect- 
ing the transmutation of species. ‘ 

Even though this partial explanation 
of what Professor Cope calls the “ origin 
of the fittest” be accepted, there still re- 
mains one great life problem which the 
doctrine of evolution does not touch. 
The origin of species, genera, orders, and 
classes of beings through endless trans 
mutations is in a sense éxplained; but 
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what of the first term of this long series? 
Whence came that primordial organism 
whose transmuted descendants make up 
the existing faunas and floras of the globe? 

There was a time, soon after the doc- 
trine of evolution gained a_ hearing, 
when the answer to that question seemed 
to some scientists of authority to have 
been given by experiment. Recurring 
to a former belief, and repeating some 
earlier experiments, the director of the 
Museum of Natural History at Rouen, 
M. F. A. Pouchet, reached the conclusion 
that organic beings are spontaneously 
generated about us constantly, in the 
familiar processes of putrefaction, which 
were known to be due to the agency of 
microscopic bacteria. But in 1862 Louis 
Pasteur proved that this seeming spon- 
taneous generation is in reality due to 
the existence of germs in the air. Not- 
withstanding the conclusiveness of these 
experiments, the claims of Pouchet were 
revived in England ten years later by 
Professor Bastian ; but then the experi- 
ments of John Tyndall, fully corrobora- 


ting the results of Pasteur, gave a fing 
quietus to the claim of ‘‘spontaneou 
generation ’ as hitherto formulated, 
There for the moment the matter rests 
But the end is not yet. Fauna a 
flora are here. and, thanks to Laman 
and Wallace and Darwin, their develo, 


ment, through the operation of thos 
‘secondary causes” which we eal] lay 
of nature, has been proximally explained 
The lowest forms of life have been linke: 
with the highest in unbroken chains « 
descent. Meantime, through the effort 
of chemists and biologists, the gap b 
tween the inorganic and the organi 
worlds, which once seemed almost int 
nite, has been constantly narrowed 
Already philosophy can throw a bridge: 
across that gap. But inductive scienc 
which builds its own bridges, has not ye 
spanned the chasm, small though 
appear. Until it shall have done so, thi 
bridge of organic evolution is not quit 
complete; yet even as it stands to-day 
is the most stupendous scientific structure 
of our century. 


NUMBER 1523. 


BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 


N a certain sultry afternoon last 
() August I was sitting in my editorial 
easy-chair, with a pile of accumulated 
manuscripts on the desk beside me. 

The first half-dozen effusions I disposed 
of in short order, with the usual printed 
blank (we pride ourselves upon the 
courtesy of our rejections in the Home 
Fireside office) setting fortl our regrets 
at the necessity of returning the manu- 
script kindly submitted, the utter absence 
of any flavor of literary criticism in our 
decision, and our unhesitating belief that 
our gifted correspondent would find a 
ready market for his or her (usually her) 
production elsewhere. 

In that rather reckless mood and de- 
sire for more slaughter which grows upon 


‘me at such times, I caught up the next 


package, tore off the brown covering with 
just enough of a glance at the address to 
notice the feminine delicacy of the hand- 
writing, and mentally anathematizing 
the writer for omitting to enclose return 
stamps, settled myself for that inevita- 
ble, even if hasty, reading from which 
the editorial conscience, morbidly exi- 


gent in this one particular, will not let 
us off. 

To my own intense surprise, I found 
myself, hardened as I was to the attempts 
of novices in literature, interested ai the 
very outset in a tale which bore un- 
doubted marks of an inexperienced pen. 
There were three elements in its composi 
tion which at once arrested my attention. 
First, the opening paragraph indicated 
that the writer was not a woman, unless 
disguising her sex; second, the strange 
narrative purported to be true in such 
passionately earnest language that I could 
not, for the life of me, doubt the author's 
veracity; and, third, there was no name, 
address, or personal direction of any kind 
appended to the manuscript. If a pla 
giarism, the writer could certainly expect 
no material emolument for the fraud. 

I read page after page of the close 
dainty chirography, which I soon found 
was more ornamental than easy to deci 
pher. When I turned under the last 
sheet, and rubbed my eyes as much from 
bewilderment as weariness, the office-boy 
was distractedly rattling chairs, and even 


NUMBER 


making ostentatious preparations to light 
the gas, as a hint that the hour for clos- 
ing had long ago passed. 

In a state of curious perplexity and in- 
decision I left the office. In the same 
untoward mental condition I went to bed 
that night. The next morning, in the 
mareh-land between departing sleep and 
approaching duty, I made up my mind. 
The story, or statement, or whatever you 
may call my queer correspondent’s effu- 
sion, should be retained by me until cer- 
tail: investigations were made—as shall 
appear hereafter—and it should then be 
printed, not in the comparatively small 
edition and limited field of Home Fire- 
side, but in one of the largest and most 
popular magazines of the day, if I could 
induce its editor to take the view which 
I myself firmly held of the following 
story of 

NUMBER 1523 

I have always been a modest man. It 
is ten to one that the editor who reads 
these lines took up the manuscript with 
the impression, arising from the hand- 
writing, that I was a woman. 
earliest boyhood I have been 
with an abnormal shyness. 


Since my 
haunted 


Why, then, do I thrust myself and my 
strange experience upon a public which 


cares nothing, knows nothing of me? Be- 
cause I am pursued by that sarne Nemesis 
which gripes a murderer and compels him 
to disclose his dreadful secret; which 
made Louis Wagner, on the afternoon suc- 
ceeding the dreadful affair at the Isles 
of Shoals twenty years ago, enter a cob- 
bler’s shop in Boston and say, with ghast- 
ly grimace, ‘‘I have seen a woman lie 
as still as that boot on the floor.” Be- 
cause, in a word, I am a murderer. I 
have murdered not the physical frame of 
man or woman, but an Identity. 

I was born in Lock Haven, Pennsylva- 
nia, a prosperous town in Clinton County, 
on the West Branch of the Susquehanna. 
My father was foreman, with good wages, 
in one of the lumber-mills there. He 
was an Englishman who, two weeks after 
his marriage with my mother, had emi- 
grated to this country immediately after 
the war to seek his fortune. His mechan- 
ical skill soon procured him his position 
at Lock Haven, and for a year and a half 
no home in America, I truly believe, was 
happier. At the end of that time, my 
mother, a frail gentle girl from the Scot- 
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tish Lowlands, died in giving birth to the 
miserable writer of this autobiography 
Half crazed with grief, the other half of 
insanity was bound upon my poor father 
by drink. A wild debauch, a late return 
homeward, a misstep by the river-bank, 
and the unhappy soul was blotted out 
from this world—as mine soon may be— 
by the dark waters. 

The orphaned baby was cared for by 
charitable hands. At the age of fifteen I 
had received a fairly good grammar-schoo] 
education, and with the sole inheritance 
of my father’s turn for mechanics, and 
my mother’s shyness, I faced the world. 

Ready employment was found in the 
mill—and I soon proved an adept. On 
attaining my majority I was promoted, 
over the heads of older men, to my fa 
ther’s position, and given a confidence 
which, alas, I have basely betrayed. 

About three months ago an important 
business matter, relating to a large com 
bination, or ‘‘ trust,” in the business of 
our managers, required that a representa 
tive from our firm should meet several 
other mill-owners at a certain hotel in an 
Eastern city. The choice fell upon me. 
Filled with pride at the commission, and 
an earnest desire to carry out its pur 
poses successfully, I travelled eastward 
through New York, Fall River, and Bos 
ton, stopping over a day or two at each 
of these cities to confer with the agents 
of the combination. 

One bright spring afternoon I entered 
the smoking car of a northward-bound 
train. I rarely make acquaintances un- 
der such circumstances, as my ungovern 
able shyness keeps at a distance all com- 
radery with my fellow-passengers. On 
this occasion, however, I had hardly tak- 
en my seat when a young fellow entered 
the car with a face so bright and frank 
that I looked up with an involuntary 
smile and made room for him. 

He met me more than half-way, and 
as the journey proceeded our acquaint- 
ance grew. The stranger's face, in its 
contours, was not unlike my own. We 
trimmed our beards in the same way, 
and his eyes were gray like mine, only 
merrier. Even his voice was like mive. 
I had a queer sensation of looking inte a 
mirror every time his glance met mine. 

Frank Hastings—for so he introduced 
himself —soon began telling me about 
himself; and, as confidence begets confi- 
dence, and it was impossible not to be 
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won by his honest face, I found myself 
exchanging biographies with him. My 
own you know. Hastings’s was, in brief, 
as follows: 

‘* My father is president of a New York 
bank,” he said, ‘‘and director of half a 
dozen institutions. Between you and me, 
he is fairly well off, and I started life 
with a not very jarge—say a silver coffee- 


spoon, in my mouth. After a regular 
school course I went through Yale, and 
graduated in the class of ’8-. Are you 


a college man?” 

I flushed a little, and said: ‘‘No. I 
had picked up what little education I had, 
as some locomotives pick up water, on the 
run.” 

The figure seemed to please him, nd 
he clapped me on the knee. 

“Well,” he continued, knocking the 
ashes from his cigar, ‘‘ father wanted me 
in the bank, and I began on the lowest 
round. Rather a grind, you know, keep- 
ing regular hours and all that. But I 
had a taste for it, and worked hard till ! 
was fit for a better position. I’m one of 
the paying-teller’s assistants now, and I 
suppose I am still on the road to promo- 
tion. Father has some real estate wown 
beyond here, and I’m going down to look 
after it a bit. It’s really a three days’ 
vacation; but don’t call it so, please, or it 
will spoil my fun. Ha, ha!” 

I joined in his contagious laugh, and, 
as the journey proceeded, encouraged him 
to give me a further account of his life. 
How distinctly I recollect every item! 
[I threw myself so thoroughly into his 
personality that I find myself perplexed 
to distinguish the real facts, as he gave 
them, from those supplied by my imagi- 
nation. Ican remember his share in the 
conversation even better than my own. 

The shadows of evening deepened, and 
lights twinkled from farm-houses as we 
swept pastthem. Young Hastings became 
more communicative, and with the mar- 
vellous magnetism—I can call it nothing 
else—that pervaded his every word and 
gesture, drew me more closely to him. 

‘*Tell me,” he broke out, abruptly, ‘af- 
ter a pause of a few moments, ‘* what do 
you think of her?” 

‘He held up the photograph of a young 
girl, and the jesting manner left him. 

‘* Heavens!” was my first muttered 
thought, ‘‘ where have I seen that sweet 
face before?” Even now, as I look back, 
I cannot make it new to me. We all 


know what it is to see a face in a crow: 
ed street, in a railroad station, at a th: 
tre, and carry away the impress of it upon 
our memories as plainly as if we h 
known the person for years, perha; 
with that strange added sensation of i: 
timate companionship in a pre-existe: 
state that lurks in the dimmest, 1 


shadow y recesses of our consciousness 

How can I describe her? How not 
when every feature was, and is, as plain 
ly before me as if she had been neares 
and dearest from all time? Dark hai 
almost black, flowing back in soft, simp|: 
waves from a white brow that was at 
once innocent and womanly; great, gravé 
brown eyes that met your own frank]; 
and yet questioningly; sweet, sensitiv: 
lips that could grieve or smile at a cruc 
or gentle word—such was the face (yet 
how poorly have I succeeded in conv: \ 
ing the image I see so plainly!) th: 
looked at me from the card my fellov 
passenger took from an inner pocket ai 
held before me. 

‘*Alice Marlowe,” he said, softly, ‘is 
to be my wife next Christmas day. It 
was on Christmas eve a year and a hal! 
ago that she promised. Am I nota hap 
py fellow?” 

‘*Do not say happy—blessed, rather, 
or something like that, 1 must have an 
swered, for he smiled into my eyes befor 
he spoke again, half to himself: 

‘* She is in Berlin, with her parents and 
my father, by this time. They went abroad 
(my mother is not living) nearly a yea 
ago. They’re coming home in June 
See, here is her last letter!’ and he 
showed me the corner of an envelope, 
with its German stamp. ‘Curiously 
enough,” he went on, with his former air 
of gayety, ‘‘not one of my own family 
nor hers is at home this month. The 
Marlowes are in Germany, except an aunt 
whois in California,I believe. My father 
is abroad, combining pleasure with an im 
portant business matter in Berlin. And 
I alone remain to tell the story!’ An 
other pause, while we looked out of the 
windows of the fast-flying train at the 
dim outlines of hill and valley. ‘‘ Alice 
would laugh if she should see me now. 
My face was smooth when she left home. 
and behold the disguise I have assumed 
since then!” 

He turned his face toward me, and sol- 
emnly stroked his short brown beard so 
like my own. 
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‘¢ Well,” he laughed, ‘‘I’ve written her 
about it, so she’ll be prepared, any way.” 

He made a motion as if to replace the 
photograph and letter, when he changed 
his mind and dropped them into the out- 
side pocket of his overcoat, which lay over 
Plunging his hand 
into the inner breast pocket of which I 
have spoken, he drew out a little plate or 
tag, apparently of silver, and handed it to 
me with a laugh. 

‘‘There’s my latest investment,” said 
he. ‘Ridiculous, and rather ghastly too, 
isn’t it? There’s a company organized in 
Philadelphia which carries on the busi- 
ness, and insures, not your life, but your 
identity, so to speak, for a trifle.” 

I took the badge in my hand, and read 
the inscription: 


the back of the seat. 


If Unconscious or Dead, te legraph this number 
1523 to the Invincible Identifying Company, 
Philadelphia, at its Expense, and it will notify 
my friends. 

‘* First clause a little indefinite,” laugh- 
ed Frank, as I scrutinized the shining bit 
of metal. ‘‘Grammar sacrificed to brey- 
ity. They claim that it can’t be melted 
under six hundred degrees of Fahrenheit. 
At the Philadelphia office I've left a full 
description—” 

The sentence was never finished. 
car lurched dizzily. 
like thunder, rending of solid timbers, 
right and left, hideous, sudden 
darkness, the hiss of steam, and its scald- 
ing breath, shrieks of agony. 

I cannot tell, even after this brief lapse 
of time, how or when I first regained con- 
sciousness. Vaguely I began to realize 
a wall before me, covered with old-fash- 
ioned flowered wall-paper; soft pillows 
under my head; a curious patchwork 
quilt on which rested my hands, looking 
white and thin as I had never seen them 
before. Then a face seemed to gather it- 
self out of the mists that enveloped me- 
a woman's face, a kind, motherly face, 
bending over my bed and looking at me 
with pitiful eyes. ‘* Poor dear!” I heard 
her say to herself; and the words com- 
forted me inexpressibly. 

But with sight and hearing came a re 
turning sense of pain — pain in every 
muscle, bone, and fibre, as if I had been 
caught in the belting of my own Lock 
Haven mill and beaten against the floor. 
I moaned, and tried vainly to move. 

Little by little I realized that I was in 
a farm-house, to which I had been car- 


The 
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ried from the scene of the accident; that 
I had been delirious or unconscious for 
forty -eight hours, by reason of a blow 
upon the head, my and 
sprains being of a far less serious char 
acter; that I had been attended by the 
local country doctor, and by a surgeon of 
note who had arrived on the wrecking 
train afew hoursafter the accident. Little 
by little I was told the cause of the catas- 
trophe—the falsely constructed bridge, its 
iron rods and girders parting like withes 
under the weight of the train, which 
plunged twenty feet downward into the 
country road the awful scenes 
after the accident; the appalling loss of 
life; the pitying throng of country peo- 
ple; the ready help and hospitality vol- 
unteered by them on all sides. My own 
hostess, it seemed, was a widow, and the 
well-to-do mother of a large family, the 
oldest boy, aged about twenty, managing 
the farm. Mrs. Penhallow (that was her 
name) had refused the aid of nurses from 
outside, preferring to minister with her 
own motherly hands to the wants of this 
young stranger so suddenly and strangely 
brought to her door. 

There was one thing that puzzled me 
not a little in my weak state. Two or 
three times, in speaking with the local 
physician who now had charge of the 
case, she referred to me as having been 
brought up in the city, not knowing the 
hardships of work, ete.; and once 
spoke of my ‘* Philadelphia friends.” 

** What do you mean by ‘Philadelphia 
friends,’ Mrs. Penhallow?” Lasked, feebly. 

‘**Dear me, dear me!” 
patting my hand. ‘There, there, don’t 
worry about it now. You've had some 
queer fancies since you've been hurt.” 

‘*Have you written to Lock Haven?” 
was my next question, faint enough. 
‘*Perhaps you don’t know the address. 
It is ‘The Mills.’ ” 

An odd look, as if of wonder and pity, 
came into the good woman’s face. She 


other bruises 


below : 


she 


she said, softly, 


rose at once, and without answering my 
question left the room, in some confusion. 


Too weak to reason over her conduct, 
or to care whether my employers had 
been notified of my mishap, I fell asleep. 

When I awoke, the afternoon sun was 
shining through the window of the little 
bedroom, upon the flowery wall-paper. 
A low purring called my attention to a 
small Maltese kitten curled up on the 
quilt beside me, and regarding me with a 
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patronizing air. Seeing my eyes open, 
she rose slowly, stretched herself a little, 
walked over me, and, with great gravity, 
placed one soft gray paw on my eyelids. 

‘Ob, kittie, kittie,” whispered a child- 
ish voice close by, ‘‘ you've waked him 
ip! ITmust take you right down.” 

I managed to turn my head slightly so 
as to command a view of the speaker, a 
shy-faced little girl of nine or ten, who 
was standing beside me, and anxiously 
regarding Miss Puss and myself. 

‘She didn’t wake me, dear,” I said, as 
the kitten jumped down to the floor in 
search of new amusement. ‘' Will you 
tell me your name?” 

‘Polly Penhallow. Mother said I could 
sit with you while she ran over to Aunt 
Hester's to get the paper. They keep 
store at the Corner, you know.” 

I didn’t know, but I told Polly she was 
a nice little nurse, as indeed she was, 
standing there so prim and quiet, with her 
white pinafore, her grave face, her brown 
curls falling over her shoulders, and a 
half-mended blue stocking in her hands. 

The ice being broken, we soon were 
well acquainted, and got on famously. 

The kitten, meanwhile, had founda play- 
thing, and was rolling over and over, bit- 
ing and kicking in a small whirlwind of 
gray fur and flying paws, when Polly 
noticed and pounced upon her. 

*‘ Kittie, kittie, what mischief will you 
do next? See, Mr. Hastings, it’s that pretty 
silver thing you had in your hand when 
they found you.” 

She rescued the shining bit of metal 
and held it up to me. A thousand lights 
danced before my eves. My brain whirl- 
ed. The name, which the child pronounced 
so easily—that fatal number, gleaming 
out in weird distinctness, 1523—in a flash 
of thought I saw what had happened. 
The bright, merry fellow I had learned 
to love in four short hours had been hurl- 
ed out of existence by the terrible shock 
of that night; while I, with no dear ones 
to mourn had I died, homeless, almost 
friendless—I had survived, and, strange, 
unheard-of error, survived in his likeness 
and name, “‘ identified”’ by the lying badge 
which should have pointed out his life- 
less form to those who loved it best! 

The strain was too great. Again all 
visible and sensible things faded away, 
and for hours I again lay unconscious, or 
raving of the old days on the banks of the 
Susquehanna. 


My first effort on regaining conscious 
ness was to clear up the misunderstand 
ing in regard to Hastings and myself. | 
saw clearly enough the trouble that must 
already have been caused, and the conse 
quences following almost hourly, by the 
error. Whatever anguish the disclosure 
of the truth must bring to the bereaved 
parent and friends, the sooner it should 
be made the better. 

For one desolate moment the thought 
flashed across my mind—what happiness 
would be mine were the metamorphosis 
real !— wealth, luxury, education, social] 
prospects, home, friends, the love of that 
gentle, dark-eved girl! But I resolutely 
put aside reflections. 

‘*Mrs. Penhallow,” I began, brokenly, 
‘IT must tell you of a discovery that | 
have just made— no, please don’t go! 
My head is perfectly clear now, and | 
shall not faint again.” 

‘*Polly told me,” said my companion, 
soothingly. ‘* Don’t trouble about it now 

What did the woman mean? 

‘You don’t understand me, I am 
afraid,” I said, brokenly. ‘I am here 
under false pretences. I am not the man 
you think lam. Frank Hastings was— 

‘Yes, yes, no doubt. But you really 
ought to sleep now, Mr. Hastings.” 

‘I can’t sleep. I must talk. I am 
not Frank Hastings at all. There was a 
mistake made by the men who found me. 
It was Frank Hastings who had the badge 
No. 1523. He lent it to me just before 
the accident happened, and Polly says it 
was found in my hand. Don’t you see?” 
I closed my eyes wearily, for the strain 
was again telling upon me. 

Mrs. Penhallow remained silent, con- 
vineed and shocked, as I supposed. 

‘You should telegraph at once to his 
friends abroad,” I continued, ‘‘and try to 
find just what became of him. Perhaps 
he is quite safe and unhurt.” 

Still my nurse said nothing in reply. 
I opened my eyes and looked at her with 
the insistence of an invalid. 

‘*Do promise to send’ word at once,” I 
said, ‘‘and report my condition to the 
firm of — and Co., Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania.” And I gave her my own 
real name. ‘‘If you don’t speak and as- 
sure me of this, I shall grow worse instead 
of better!” 

Against her will the good woman spoke, 
laying her hand upon mine to quiet me. 

‘*Mr. Hastings,” she said, very softly— 
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‘or I must still call you by that name 
it is you who are making a strange mis- 
take. All through your delirium you 
called yourself by the name you have 
just given me, and talked about mills and 
lumber, and I don’t know what all. You 
see, your head is weak yet. It will all 
clear up presently. Just think of your 
own folks — your father, your home in 
Philadelphia—and you'll remember who 
you are.” 
What did she mean? 

[ don’t understand you,” I repeated, 

slowly. ‘‘Is it possible that you still 


hink 

‘*T know you are Frank Hastings,” she 
said, without moving. ‘‘A man who 
vas with you in college has been here, 
and knew you in a minute. Dr. Brown, 
vho was sent by the railroad folks, had 
seen you in your father’s bank, and he 
knew you. The company that made the 
little tag, as soon as we telegraphed to 
them, sent a full description, and J should 
know you anywhere myself, after that. 
Allowing for your looking white and 
sick, the description was exact.” 

** And—and—the people in Europe, in 
Berlin?’ I gasped. 

‘*They’ve been telegraphed to that 
vou’re hurt, but growing better, an’ we've 
Your father will come 
if he gets word that you’re not gaining, or 
that you want him. The other folks 
vhat’s their name?—Marlowe, that’s it, 


got an answer. 


have given up their trip and are coming 
rigit home. They're on the way now. 
So you must get well as fast as you can 
for the young lady.” 

She rose hastily. This time she would 
not be stayed. 

‘*Tll be right in the kitchen,” she said, 
‘getting supper. You just call if you 
want anything.” 

I lay still, trying to grasp the situation. 
Here I was, not only in Frank Hastings’s 
place, bearing his name, but, through an 
unheard-of combination of circumstances, 
with the exchange of identities actually 
thrust upon me! The more I should in- 
sist upon the matter, the crazier I should 
be considered, and the more I should be 
pitied. While I was trying to see my 
way out of the labyrinth I fell asleep 
from sheer exhaustion. 

The next day I made another attempt 
to set my new friends right. 

‘* Bring me my clothes,” I asked—‘‘ the 
ones I wore ‘when the accident happened.’ 
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Polly ran out, eager to do me a service, 
and returned with—Hastings’s coat. 
‘*This was all crumpled up in the seat 
beside you,” Mrs. Penhallow explained 
‘**Your other clothes were so torn and 
burned and stained that the doctors took 
charge of them, and carried them off when 
1 wasn't round. 
rags, they said; but I'd have saved them 
We shall have to fit you out, 
all but an overcoat, from Jed’s closet, I 


They were nothing but 
any way 


guess, When you want to get up.” 

What was the use of further effort? 
Every word I said on the subject but dis 
turbed the kind people about me. Coin 
cidence after coincidence, circumstance 
after circumstance, arrayed themselves 
against me. To crown all, they showed 
me gravely but with a bit of innocent 
triumph the account of the aecident in 
the county newspaper which had been 
brought from ‘* Aunt Hester's” the day 
before 

I ran my eye over it hurriedly. The 
list of wounded was a long one, contain 
ing the name of ‘*‘ Frank Hastings, severe 
contusions about head and limbs, with 
Will re 
In the list of killed the second 
hame Was my own. : 


slight flesh wounds and burns. 
cover.” 


From that moment I yielded — not 
with any thought of permanent deception, 
but from inability to keep up the contest 

‘* And may we call you Mr, Hastings?” 
queried little Polly, eagerly, while her 
mother’s eyes shone with pleasure at this 
indication of my supposed recovery from 
my hallucination. 

I nodded. It was but for a few days 
at most, I thought. The Marlowes would 
arrive within a week, or ten days at the 
latest, and that would end itall. Ithought 
of Abou Hassan in the Arabian Nights 
and smiled bitterly as I reflected upon the 
morning when I should be borne from 
the dreamy splendors of the palace to the 
rough realities of my own life. 

It was, perhaps, in such a moment that 
the great Temptation for the first time 
assailed me. I asked Polly to look in 
the pockets of the coat and see if there 
was a rather large flat envelope there. 

‘Oh yes,” she said, frankly; ‘* we 
looked at everything, to see if we could 
find out who you were. Here it is. It’s 
a picture of a young lady.” 

Again I gazed into the sweet eyes of 
Alice Marlowe. Again I was strangely 
drawn to that fair young face. What ag 
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ony must I bring into it, when she should 
learn from me, or others, the fatal mis- 
take! She, of all the world, would know 
that Number 1523 had proved false. I 
fancied her reeling backward under the 
sudden blow, her face growing white and 
drawn, a look of wild aversion to the in- 
nocent impersonator of the man she loved 
coming into those beautiful eyes. 

The coat still lay by me on the bed. 
Almost without my volition my hand 
caught the breast pocket and half drew 
forth her letter. Thank God, there was 
some decency left in me. I did honor 
thus far to the dead and the living. I 
thrust back the letter, unread, unseen, 
and there it remains to-day. 

But whHfat if—if—(the thought would 
intrude itself upon me in the long hours 
of night, when I lay there listening to 
the slow monotonous ticking of the old 
clock on the corner shelf)—what if, by the 
rarest, strangest, most improbable possi- 
bility, she should be deceived like the col- 
lege classmate and the doctor? I recol- 
lected Hastings’s words about his beard and 
changed looks. In a shaded room, speak- 
ing but little, acting a part which I had 
hitherto repelled, could I — bewildering 
thought—so continue the deception as to 
include even the girl he loved, his very 
betrothed? Weakly I pictured to myself 
such a meeting and its result. I was 
swept on by my imagination; I dwelt 
upon Alice’s looks, her fond, trembling 
anxiety, until I found myself unable to 
tear her from my thoughts. Horror- 
stricken at myself, yet unable to resist 
the flood of happiness the very idea sug- 
gested, I discovered an attachment for 
this absent girl springing up in my heart, 
taking utter possession of me. The fleet- 
ing impression I had received at first 
sight of her face, of some former acciden- 
tal meeting, deepened the sensation of 
having long known and, yes, loved her. 
For the first time in my life—wounded, 
weak, perplexed man—I was truly and 
profoundly in love. 

Feeling but too sure of the speedy ter- 
mination of this new happiness, I gave it 
full sway, and it filled my heart with the 
great joy that only a lover knows, even 
in the face of the almost certain disap- 
pointment to follow. Those were happy 
days for me in the old farm-house. 

The whole family were eager to please 
me, and great was Jed’s delight when I 
called for his ‘‘spare suit,” and, having 


clad myself in it, ‘‘received” in the fron} 
room where I was domiciled. But thy 
end was near. 

One bright April morning I was sitting 
in the old arm-chair which had been a 
voted to my special use. As I looked 
from the window I could see the first 
tinge of green creeping over the souther 
slope of the orchard, even while snow- 
banks lingered behind the straggling stone 
wall that bounded the road. On the 
fence before the house a bluebird plain 
tively ‘“‘shifted his light load of song 
from post to post. 

At that moment little Nat, the second 
son, came running up from the direction 
of the railroad station, waving an envy: 
lope in his hand. A glance and a sic] 
feeling of dread told me it was a tele 
gram. The boy saw me at the window, 
and motioned to have it raised. I took 
the despatch, thanking the little bearer, 
who called out, joyfully, ‘‘It’s for you, 
Mr. Hastings!” 

I closed the window, and tearing open 
the brown envelope with a thrust of my) 
finger, as telegrams always are opened, | 
read these words: 


New York, April 13. 
Am on my way to you. Shall arrive to 
morrow night. Dear love. , ALICE. 


It was now the morning of the 14th 
“In a few hours,” I found myself saying, 
‘‘my destiny will be decided.” 

Yes, I had given up the struggle. If, 
by what should seem hardly less than a 
miracle, Alice should, like the rest, be 
lieve me to be Frank Hastings, I no long 
er had strength of will to put this be 
wildering happiness from me. The real 
lover was dead and could not be harmed, 
nor could he return to mar my future. 

Half unconsciously, during the past 
week, I had practised various little man- 
nerisms, slight tricks of gesture, which I 
remembered in my travelling companion. 
I had even imitated his handwriting, a 
line of which was on the back of the 
photograph now in my possession. 

The long hours of that April day 
dragged out their weary length, each an 
eternity. I had informed the family in 
the house of the probable arrival of Miss 
Marlowe, and they were prepared to greet 
her with enthusiasm. 

At a little before eight we heard the 
rattle of wheels on the bridge over the 
trout - brook, a quarter of a mile away. 
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Then the evening was still again. <A 
long, sandy hill intervened between the 
brook and the edge of the orchard. I 
drew my breath hard and waited. Again 
the sound of wheels mingled with hoof- 
beats, and two voices, one rough and 
loud, the other so sweet and low that I 
could searcely catch its accents. 

Nearer and nearer. Now the road was 
left, and the wagon had turned in upon 
the little turfed: space before the house. 
It stopped with a loud ‘* Whoa!” and 
‘‘She’s come, mother!” from the driver. 

A light rustle of garments, a girlish 
figure in the doorway. In a moment it 
was kneeling beside my chair. In a mo- 
ment those dear arms were around my 
neck, soft, trembling lips pressed to my 
Over and over again she was mur- 
muring his name with infinite tender- 
ness, laying her head on my shoulder, 

cheek ag mine, stroking my 
hair, showing me by a hundred soft ca- 
resses, like a mother over her child, how 
dear to her was the man who had van- 
ished from the face of the earth, whom [, 
wretched being that I was, was falsely 
impersonating. I could not bear it. I 
whispered, ‘‘ Alicee—my darling!” again 
and again, sobbing weakly the while, in 
an eestasy of mingled joy and self-con- 
tempt. 

From innate delicacy the family had 
at first withdrawn to another part of the 
They now came in and hovered 
about the new arrival. 

‘‘Come right up stairs, dear,” said Mrs. 
Penhallow, hospitably, ‘‘and lay off your 
things. Supper is ready.” 

Alice rose to her feet, stooped to leave 
a light kiss upon my guilty forehead, and 
followed our hostess from the room. 

I was stunned by the turn affairs had 
taken; for in reality I had not been able 
to convince myself that her woman’s 
heart could mistake, even in the dim, 
unlighted room, and without hearing a 
distinetly spoken word from me. But I 
cared not. There was but one thought— 
to hold the wealth of love she had brought 
with her across’ 2 broad ocean, to gather 
it to myself. 1 was deliriously happy. 
Some time when I should be carried to 
the scenes familiar to the daily life of 
Hastings; when his old friends should 
greet me; when I should be called upon 
to take a position in the bank, of the 
duties of which I knew nothing; when 
the father of the dead should return from 
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Europe ; nay, when Alice herself, with 
the old surroundings and in broad day- 
light should look into my face—the end 
must surely come, and my proud castle 
in Spain crumble to dust. 

Meanwhile I deliberately resolved to 
avail myself of every expedient to favor 
the delusion under which all my friends 
had thus far labored. I would protract 
my stay in the country to the last pos- 
sible day. Alice would become accus 
tomed to me, and when weeks or months 
thence she should learn of the deception, 
at firss innocent, afterward arising from 
the honest love I bore her, she might 
she might—ah, who could tell what might 
happen! 

She came to me again that night, and, 
I having suggested that no lights be 
brought, sat with me and Poliy and her 
mother for a long time, listening to the 
story of the wreck, in which I made my- 
self play the part of Frank, picturing my 
real self as a stranger whom 1 had joined. 
**And, Alice,” I said, ‘‘I showed him 
your picture!” 

‘*Ah, Frank,” she exclaimed, shaking 
her pretty head at me, ‘how could you 
do that! What must he think—but, oh, 
I forgot! Poor fellow! Poor fellow!” 

Her compassion gave mea twinge, and, 


odd as it may seem, a momentary feeling 
of jealousy toward my other and true 


self. Was ever a dual existence so 
doubly interwoven? 

‘**He was only a mill-boy,” I went on, 
to see what she would ‘*He had 
been promoted to the office of the mill 
within a few months.” 

‘*Hush, dear!” said the girl, reproving- 
ly. ‘Only a mill-boy! That sounds 
more like Europe than America. But I 
mustn’t begin by scolding you, must I ? 
Oh, Frank, do you know how this sick- 
ness has changed you? Perhaps it’s 
partly the beard” (I managed to kiss the 
tips of her fingers as she stroked it), ‘‘ but 
you are so pale and thin. And even 
your voice sounds strangely.” 

I quaked exceedingly as she spoke of 
the change of voice, but was reassured by 
her very mention of it, as that and other 
small dissimilarities could easily be laid 
to the accident and the fortnight’s illness 
following it. 

I need not enter into details of the days 
that succeeded this white one in the cal- 
endar of my life. Little by little I spoke 
with greater freedom, accustomed her 
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more and more to my looks, my voice, 
my presence. I took occasion to intro- 
duce the slight characteristic gestures I 
had noticed in the cars so easily and nat- 
urally that I almost startled myself. I 
scribbled little notes in his handwriting 
under her scrutiny; I alluded to events 
in his life upon which he had touched. 

The success of all this intricate course 
of deception seemed complete; so that I 
used grimly to say to myself in the soli- 
tude of my chamber, that when Alice 
should have dismissed me with disdain, I 
would not return to Lock Haven, but 
enter upon a career as an actor in some 
Western theatre. 

All this time remorse, self-contempt, 
silent but terrible upbraiding of con- 
science, have distilled their bitter drops 
into the cup of pleasure that has been 
held to my lips. The advantage I have 
been taking of the innocent and trusting 
affection of this girl; receiving her pure 
caresses and all the love of her fresh 
young heart, not only never intended 
for me, but really doubly sacred as the 
right once held by another, now beyond 
this life—these considerations brand me 
in my own eyes as a strange and unholy 
kind of criminal, the slayer, as I began 
by saying, of an Identity, living upon the 
estate of the slain, and receiving, nay 
soliciting, the fondest affections of those 
nearest and dearest to my victim. 

My God! what shall I do? what shall 
I do? 


I must end this Confession soon, for we 
cannot linger here beyond a week or two 
longer at the utmost. Alice and I have 
walked together day after day, I growing 
constantly stronger, discarding a cane for 
her arm, then in my turn assisting her. 
She has told me long ago of the receipt 
of the news of the accident by her party 
in Berlin. At first her parents and Mr. 
Hastings senior had insisted upon return- 
ing at once, but on receipt of a second 
telegram announcing Frank’s safety, and 
the prospect of his early recovery, she 
had prevailed upon the others to remain, 
her own mother being an invalid, and 
Mr. Hastings being engaged in an impor- 
tant international conference which de- 
manded his daily presence. Fortunately 
an old school friend of Mrs. Marlowe's 
was on the point of returning to Amer- 
ica, and gladly consented to take Alice 
under her care. 


Later.— This morning Alice alluded 
shyly, with the rosiest flush on her sweet 
face, to our approaching marriage next 
Christmas. What shall I do! 

Noon. —A letter from Mr. Hastings 
naming next Saturday as the day of his 
probable arrival at New York. We siia 
go Friday. Soon all will be over. 

I send this to the editor of a publica 
tion which I have seen Mrs. Penhallow 
reading. It is a simple enough home 
magazine, full of kindly thoughts, as shy 
is. She has been a mother to me in thes: 
sad, strange, dreary, golden days. I can 
not bear to tell her my story and see her 
shrink from me; nor would she believe 
it. I will send it to the little brown-co\ 
ered magazine, trusting that it will find 
a kindly welcome, and awaken some 1% 
sponse in the heart of him who reads it 

Latest.— We are about to start for 
‘‘home.” I hear Polly’s merry laug]: 
though she had tears in her blue eyes a 
moment ago from saying good-by to me. 

Alice Marlowe is waiting for me at tle 
door; beyond her, my fate. 

Alice,—Darling, I am coming to you! 

Fate,—I am ready! 


Here ends the unsigned manuscript of 
this unhappy man. Referring to my 
brief introduction to the Confession, my 
readers can now understand something 
of the conflicting emotions which kept 
me walking the floor until long after mid- 
night after the receipt of it. At one mo- 
ment I scoffed at the idea that it was 
more than pure fiction, artfully taking 
upon itself, as is a popular fashion nowa 
days, the guise of sober fact. Then the 
words would start up from the paper, 
‘My God, what shall Ido! What shall 
Ido!” and I believed that I was listening 
to the veritable cry of a tormented soul. 

Early the next morning I began a 
practical system of investigation to learn 
how far, if at all, the story was based 
upon real occurrences. I found a New 
York business directory. It contained 
but few Hastingses, and no one of these 
was a banker. I ransacked newspaper 
files for the past two years, but not a rail- 
road accident in northern New England 
did I find conforming to the description 
in the mysterious manuscript. There 
was no such ‘‘ Identifying Company ” in 
Philadelphia, but there was one in New 
York. No. 1523 (I managed to find out 
through a friend of one of the clerks) was 
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a maiden lady who never stirred from 
home, but lived in constant fear of rail- 
road disasters. I even wrote to the chief 
of police at Lock Haven (it is a city, by- 
the-way, not a town, as the writer states), 
and met with similar ill suecess. Then 
I gave up the problem, preserving the 
manuseript (unpublished) as a literary 
curiosity. 

Now comes the sequel, resulting in the 
present publication of the story. About 
six months ago I was visiting a bachelor 
friend in Hartford, a classmate of mine, 
who, after graduating from Harvard, 
studied medicine, and has attained prom- 
inenee as a skilful specialist in nervous 
diseases and cases of incipient insanity. 

On the second evening of my visit we 
sat together in his cozy study, smoking 
our pipes before his blazing wood fire. 
The subject of conversation drifted into 
the doctor's specialty, and the odd expe- 
riences which had befallen him in his 
varied practice. 

‘‘ By-the- way,” he said, suddenly, ** I 
had a ease not long ago that would have 
delighted Pythagoras —for a while, at 
least. A pure instance of metempsy- 
chosis. 

He hesitated. ‘‘I don’t want to be- 
tray any confidence,” he said (he was a 
model doctor), *‘ but as the parties con- 
cerned, the dramatis persone, have all 
gone abroad, I think I may tell you, not 
giving any names.” 

‘*Go on, old fellow.” I began to be 
interested. 

‘* Well, last year there was a railroad 
accident on one of the Western roads— 
in Colorado, I think it was—resulting in 
a whole carful of wounded, and a dozen 
or more passengers killed outright. A 
young fellow that lived not a thousand 
miles from Hartford, travelling to Cal- 
ifornia on the train, was badly shaken up 
in that aecident. Some people near by 
took care of him, and the young lady he 
was engaged to—a friend of mine, by-the- 
way—came home from Europe and went 
out there on purpose to nurse him. Now 
comes the queer part of the story. He 
came back to Hartford with her about six 
weeks later. The very day he arrived 
he came to my office, and in this very 
room confessed to me that he was—some- 
body else! Well,what’s the matter now?” 

‘*Go on, Dick,” I gasped. ‘‘Tll sup- 
ply a few details for your story later.” 

The doctor looked at me as if I might 
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need his professional services, but as I 
only busied myself relighting my pipe, 
he continued: 

‘*T tried to convince the fellow of his 
mistake, but he would have it that he 
was a poor man, acting the part of Kate's 
(hm! I didn’t mean to let her name slip 
out!)—well, her lover. Of course he felt 
mean, especially as he fancied the real 
one was killed beside him on the same 
train, the mistake arising in the identi- 
fication of the bodies in the wreck. I 
might mention that a bridge had collapsed, 
and there were steam and fire afterward. 

‘Well, I found it of no use to argue 
with my patient; for such in reality I 
saw him to be. As good luck would 
have it, his father was expected home 
from Europe on the Cephalonia the very 
nextday. 1 was tremendously interested 
in the case, and arranged to be present at 
the meeting. I gathered that this poor 
fellow contemplated suicide if the girl 
should turn him off, so the matter was 
really a serious one. 

‘*At two in the afternoon a despatch 
from Boston announced the arrival of 
the steamer. At five my patient, as 
white as a ghost, together with Kate, a 
mutual friend, and myself, were in a pri- 
vate parlor, waiting for the old gentle- 
man’s arrival. 

‘* Now I had planned a little scheme of 
my own for knocking the nonsense out 
of the young fellow’s head. I excused 
myself for a few minutes, ran down to 
the station ahead of the train, identified 
my special passenger almost the moment 
he alighted, and on the way to the hotel 
laid the state of affairs before him. 

‘Tt was plain, I told him, that his son 
had suffered a severe shock ‘to his ner- 
vous system at the time of the accident. 
The fact of his badge or ticket from the 
Identifying Company being found in his 
hand—he having just before seen it in 
the possession of the other man — put 
into his brain the hallucination to which 
he was now subject. He haddwelt upon 
this morbidly until he had fully assumed 
his double identity, and was in a fair way 
to a desperate course unless he was speed- 
ily cured. 

‘** There was no doubt of his real iden- 
tity,’ I hastened to add, seeing the deep 
trouble in the old gentleman’s face. I 
had taken Kate into my confidence that 
morning, and terribly shocked as she 
was (for he had never hinted his delusion 
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to her, it seemed), she asserted that there 
could be absolutely no doubt that he was 
truly her lover. She never could have 
been deceived by appearances, she said 
(crying too, poor girl!), and I believed 
her. What woman wouldn't know her 
lover from a stranger a dozen rods off 
with her eyes shut? 

‘In pursuance of my plan I left the 
father in the hotel rotunda, where crowds 
were coming and going. Then I asked 
the son to step out with me a moment, 
before his father came, on a matter of im- 
portant business. He followed me with- 
out suspicion. Were-entered the rotunda. 
Mechanically glancing about him, his 
eye fell upon Mr.—Blank, we'll call him. 

‘The effect was instantaneous. He 
staggered as if he had received a blow on 
the head, rubbed his forehead in a con- 
fused way, then ran straight to the old 
man, and crying out ‘Father! Father!’ 
just threw his arms about his neck, and 
cried so on his shoulder that I really 
feared for him. 

‘* IT got them both into the parlor, and— 
well, you may guess whether the scene 
was one for dry eyes. 

‘*My patient was perfectly sane now, 


DANIEL 


() F the generation of American states- 
men that followed those of the Rey- 
olutionary period few will live as long in 
the memory of the people, and none as 
long in the literature of the country, as 
Daniel Webster. His figure rises above 
the level of his time like a monument of 
colossal proportions. He was a child of 
the war of Independence, born in 1782. 
His father, a Puritan of stern and ster- 
ling character, had, as a backwoods farm- 
er in New Hampshire, been an Indian- 
fighter while New England had an Indian 
frontier, a soldier in the French war, 
and acaptain in the Revolutionary army. 
His high standing among his neighbors 
made him a judge of the local court. 
Ambitious for his children, he strained 
his scanty means to the utmost to give 
his son the best education within reach, 
first at Exeter Academy, then at Dart- 
mouth College. From his earliest days 
Daniel was petted by good fortune. His 
seemingly delicate health, his genial na- 


acknowledged with amazement his past 
hallucination, paid me a handsome fe: 
and the three went off together: no, 
have | seen them again from that da 
to this. I was invited to Kate’s wedding: 
a year ago last Christmas, but couldn't 
leave a patient in a violent ward until it 
was over. Last winter the whole famil; 
went abroad. There, my dear boy, yo 
have the whole story. Now give us 
your foot-notes, if you can get your eyes 
down to their natural size again.”’ 

I told Dick what I knew of the casi 
and he agreed with me that it was, all i 
all, one of the most curious on record 
It fairly makes me giddy to try to trace 
the involutions of the double self-decep 
tion of young “‘ Hastings,” as he called 
himself in the manuscript. All’s wel 
that ends well, and my friend Dick may 
congratulate himself on having averted : 
fearful crisis and restored happiness to a 
most worthy young man and his bride. 

L'ENVOI. 

Is it possible that the doctor himself 
was deceived by a skilful piece of acting 
and that it was not the real son, afte: 
all? 


WEBSTER. 


. SCHURZ. 


ture, and his promising looks put, in the 
family circle, everybody at his service, 
even at personal sacrifice; and such sac 
rifice by others he became gradually ac 
customed to expect, as a prince expects 
homage. 

At the academy and the college he 
shone not by phenomenal precocity, but 
by rapid progress in the studies he liked 
— Latin, literature, and history. He did 
not excel in the qualities of the genuine 
scholar—patient and thorough research 
and the eager pursuit of knowledge for 
its own sake; but he was a voracious 
reader, assimilating easily what he read 
by dint of a strong memory and of serious 
reflection, and soon developed the faculty 
of making the most of what he knew by 
clear, vigorous, affluent, and impressive 
utterance. At an early age, too, he com- 
manded attention by a singular charm 
of presence, to which his great dark 
eyes contributed not a little, and, notwith- 
standing his high animal spirits, by a 
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striking dignity of carriage and demeanor 
—traits which gradually matured into 
that singularly imposing personality, the 
effect of which is described by his con- 
temporaries in language almost extrava- 
gant, borrowing its similes from kings, 
cathedrals, and mountain-peaks. 

His conspicuous power of speech caused 
him; eyen during his college days, to be 
drawn upon for orations on the Fourth 
of July and other The 
same faculty, re-enforced by his virtue of 
knowing what he knew, gave him, after 
he had gone through the usual course 
of law study, early successes at the bar, 
which soon carried him from the field of 
legal practice into political life. He in- 
herited Federalism from his father, and 
naturally aecepted it, because he was a 
conservative by instinct and tempera- 
Existing things had a prima facie 
claim upon his respect and support  be- 
cause they existed. He followed his par- 
ty with fidelity, sometimes at the expense 
of his reason and logic, but without the 
narrow-mindedness of a proscriptive par- 
tisan spirit. In the excited discussions 
which preceded and accompanied the 


festive days. 


ment. 


war of 1812 he took an active part as a 
public speaker and a pamphleteer. 


Some- 
thing happened then, at the very begin- 
ning of his public career, that revealed 
in strong light the elements of strength 
as well as those of weakness in his nature. 
In a speech on the Fourth of July, 1812, 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, he set 
forth in vigorous language his opposition 
to the war policy of the administration ; 
but with equal emphasis he also declared 
that the remedy lay not in lawless re 
sistance, but only in ‘‘ the exercise of the 
constitutional right of suffrage ’—a prop- 
osition then by no means popular with 
the extreme Federalists of New England. 
A few weeks later he was appointed by a 
local mass convention of Federalists to 
write an address on the same subject, 
which became widely known as_ the 
‘**Rockingham Memorial.” In it he set 
forth with signal force the complaints of 
his party, but, as to the remedy, he con- 
sented to give voice to the sense of the 
meeting by a thinly veiled threat of se- 
cession and a hint on the possibility of 
a dissolution of the Union. In the first 
case he expressed his own opinions as a 
statesman and a patriot; in the second he 
accepted the opinions of those around him 
as his own, and spoke with equal ability 
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and vigor as the mouth-piece or attorney 
of others—a double character destined to 
reappear from time to time in his public 
life with puzzling effect. 

New Hampshire sent him to Congress, 
where he took his seat in the House of 
Representatives in May, 1813. He soon 
won a place in the front rank of debaters, 
especially on questions of finance. But 
the two terms during which he repre- 
sented a New Hampshire constituency 
were a mere prelude to his great political 
career. In 1817 he left Congress to give 
himself to his legal practice, which gained 
much in distinction and lucrativeness by 
his removal to Boston. He rose rapidly 
to national eminence as a practitioner in 
the Federal as well as the State tribunals. 
It was there that he won peculiar lustre 
through his memorable argument in the 
famous Dartmouth College case before 
the Federal Supreme Court, which fas 
cinated John Marshall on the bench, and 
moved to tears the thronged audience in 
the court-room. It left Webster with no 
superior and with few rivals at the Amer- 
ican bar. It may be questioned whether 
he was a great lawyer in the highest sense. 
There were others whose knowledge was 
larger and more thorough, and whose 
legal opinion carried greater authority. 
But hardly any of these surpassed him 
in the faculty of seizing with instinctive 
sureness of grasp the vital point of a cause, 
of endowing mere statement with the pow- 
er of demonstration, of marshalling facts 
and arguments in massive array for con- 
centric attack on the decisive point, of 
moving the feelings together with the 
understanding by appeals of singular ma- 
gic, and also of so assimilating and using 
the work of others as if it had been his 
own. Adding to all this the charm of 
that imposing personality which made 
every word falling from his lips sound 
as if it were entitled to far more than 
ordinary respect, he could not fail to win 
brilliant He was engaged in 
many of the most important and cele- 
brated cases of his time—some then cel- 
ebrated and still remembered because of 
the part he played in them. 

In Boston Webster found a thoroughly 
congenial home. Its history and tradi- 
tions, its wealth and commercial activity, 
the high character of its citizenship, the 
academic atmosphere created by its in- 
stitutions of learning, the refined tone of 
its social circles, the fame of its public 


successes. 
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men, made the Boston of that period, in 
the main attributes of civilized life, the 
foremost city in the United States. Bos- 
ton society received Webster with open 
arms, and presently he became, in an al- 
most unexampled measure, its idol. To- 
gether with the most- distinguished per- 
sonages of the State, among them the 
venerable John Adams, he was elected a 
member of the convention called to re- 
vise the State Constitution, where, as the 
champion of conservative principles, he 
advocated and carried the proposition that 
the State Senate should remain the repre- 
sentative of property. When, in 1820,the 
day arrived for the celebration of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the landing of 
the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, it was he 
whom the public voice designated as the 
orator of the day. The oration, with its 
historical picturesqueness, its richness of 
thought and reasoning, its broad sweep of 
contemplation, and the noble and magnifi- 
cent simplicity of its eloquence, was in it- 
self an event. No literary production of 
the period in America achieved greater re- 
nown. From that time on Massachusetts 
loved to exhibit herself in his person on 
occasions of state, and, in preference to 
all others, Webster was her spokesman 
when she commemorated the great events 
of her history. As such he produced a 
series of addresses—at the laying of the 
corner-stone and, later, at the completion 
of the Bunker Hill Monument, on the 
death of John Adams and of Thomas 
Jefferson, and on other occasions--- which 
his contemporaries acclaimed as ranking 
with the greatest oratorical achievements 
of antiquity. 

Webster soon appeared in Congress 
again, first in 1828, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as the member from the 
Boston district, and a few years later in 
the Senate. Then began the most brill- 
iant part of his political career. It was 
the period when the component elements 
of the old political parties, the Federalists 
and the Republicans, became intermin- 
gled, when old party issues vanished, 
and when new questions, or rather old 
questions in new shapes and relations, 
caused new groupings of men to be 
formed, In the confusion of the political 
and personal conflicts which character- 
ized the so-called ‘‘era of good feeling,” 
and which immediately followed it, Web- 
ster became a supporter of the adminis- 
tration of John Quincey Adams, and, as 


an old Federalist and conservative, was 
naturally attracted by that combination 
of political forces which subsequently or 
ganized itself as the Whig party. 

In the House of Representatives he at 
tracted the attention of the world abroad 
by a stinging philippie against the ‘* Hol, 
Alliance,” in a eulogy on the Greek rey 
olution, and by a sober exposition of the 
Monroe doctrine in a speech on the fa 
mous Panama mission. But his most re 
markable achievement was ah argument 
against Henry Clay’s *‘ American sys 
tem,” tariff protection as a policy—the 
very policy which was destined to be 
come the corner-stone of the Whig plat 
form. Webster's free-trade speech—fo. 
so it may be called—summed up and am 
plified the views he had already expressed 
on previous occasions, in a presentation 
of fundamental principles so broad and 
clear, with a display of knowledge so rich 
and accurate, and an analysis of facts an 
theories so keen and thorough, that it 
stands unsurpassed in our political litera 
ture, and may still serve as a text-book to 
students of economic science. But Clay's 
tariff was adopted nevertheless, and four 
years later Webster abandoned many o! 
his own conclusions, on the ground that 
in the mean time New England, accepting 
protection as the established policy of the 
country, had invested much capital ir 
manufacturing enterprises, the success 0! 
which depended upon the maintenance 
of the protective policy, and should there 
fore not be left in the lureh. For this 
reason he became a protectionist. This 
plea appeared again and again in his 
high-tariff speeches which followed; but 
he never attempted to deny or shake the 
broad principles so strongly set forth in 
his great argument of 1824. 

Webster reached the highest point of 
his power and fame when, in 18380, he 
gave voice, as no one else could, to the 
national consciousness of the American 
people. Before the war of 1812 the Union 
had been looked upon by many thouglit 
ful and patriotic Americans as an experi 
ment—a promising one, indeed, but of un 
certain issue. Whether it would be able 
to endure the strain of divergent local 
interests, feelings, and aspirations, and 
whether its component parts would con 
tinue in the desire permanently to re- 
main together in one political structure, 
were still matters of doubt and specula 
tion. The results of the war of 1812 did 
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much to inspire the American heart with 
a glow of pride in the great common 
country, with confident anticipations of 
its high destinies, and with an instinctive 
feeling that the greatness of the country 
and the splendors of its destinies depend- 
ed altogether upon the permanency of the 
Union. The original theory that the Con 
stitution of the United States was a mere 
compact of partnership between indepen- 
dent and sovereign commonwealth, to 
be dissolved at will, whatever historical 
foundation it may have had, yielded to 
an overruling sentiment of a common 
nationality. 

This sentiment was affronted by the 
nullification movementin South Carolina, 
which, under the guise of resistance to the 
high tariff of 1828, sought to erect a bulwark 
for slavery through the enforcement of 
the doctrine that a State by its sovereign 
action could overrule a Federal law, and 
might, as a last resort, legally withdraw 
from the ‘‘ Federal compact.” Against 
this assumption Webster rose up in his 
might like Samson going forth against 
the Philistines. In his famous ‘‘ Reply 
to Hayne” he struck down the doctrine 
of the legality of State resistance and 
of secession with blows so crushing, and 
maintained the supremacy of the Federal 
authority in its sphere and the indissolu- 
bility of the Union with an eloquence so 
grand and triumphant, that as his words 
went over the land the national heart 
bounded with joy, and broke out in en- 
thusiastic acclamations. Atthat moment 
Webster stood before the world as the 
first of living Americans. Nor was this 
the mere sensation of aday. His ‘ Lib- 
erty and Union, one and inseparable, 
now and forever!” remained the watch- 
word of American patriotism, and still 
reverberated thirty years later in the 
thunders of the civil war. That glorious 
epoch continues to hold the first place 
among the monuments of American ora- 
tory. 

In the contest against the nullification 
movement in South Carolina, Webster 
firmly maintained, against Henry Clay's 
compromise policy, that, wherever the 
national authority was lawlessly set at 
defiance, peace should never be purchased 
by concession to the challengers, and that 
it was time to ‘“‘test the strength of the 
government.” He therefore sturdily sup- 
ported President Jackson’s ‘‘ force bill,” al- 
though the administration of that doughty 
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warrior was otherwise most uncongenial 
tohim. But when the compromise had 
actually been adopted, he dropped back into 
the party line behind Clay’s leadership, 
which he thenceforth never again forsook. 
There was an element of indolence in his 
nature, which it needed strong impulses 
to overcome so as to set the vast ma 
chinery of his mind in full motion. Such 
an impulse was furnished again by Jack- 
son's attack on the United States Bank, 
and by other somewhat autocratic finan- 
cial measures. Webster opposed this pol 
icy in a series of speeches on currency 
and banking, which deserve very high 
rank in the literature of that branch of 
economics. They were not free from par- 
tisan bias in the specific application of 
those fundamental principles of which 
Webster had such a masterly grasp; but, 
notwithstanding this, his deep insight 
into the nature and conditions of credit, 
and his thorough study and profound 
judgment of the functions of banking, 
made him an invaluable teacher of the 
science of public finance. Nobody has 
ever depicted the vices and dangers in 
herent in an unsound currency, and the 
necessity of grounding the monetary sys 
tem upon a firm basis of value, with 
greater force and more convincing lu 
cidity. 

3ut in spite of the brillianey and 
strength of his efforts in opposing Jack- 
son’s wilful and erratic policies, Web 
ster never became the real leader of the 
Whig party. Although he was greatly 
the superior of Clay in wealth of know- 
ledge, in depth of thought, in statesman- 
like breadth of view, in solidity of rea- 
soning power, and in argumentative elo- 
quence, he fell far behind him in those 
attributes which in contests for general 
leadership are apt to turn the scale—the 
spirit of initiative, force of will, that sin- 
cere self-confidence which extorts confi- 
dence from others, bold self-assertion in 
doubtful situations, and constant alert- 
ness in watching and directing the details 
of political movements. Clay, therefore, 
remained the general leader of the Whig 
party, while Webster, with New England 
at his back, stood now by his side, now 
behind him, as in feudal times a great 
duke, rich in treasure and lands and re- 
tainers, himself of royal blood, may have 
stood now behind, now by the side of his 
king. 

Unhappily for himself, Webster was not 
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satisfied with the theatre of action on 
which his abilities fitted him for the great- 
est service, and on which he achieved his 
highest renown. At a comparatively 
early period of his career he ardently 
wished to be sent as minister to England, 
and he bore a grudge to John Quincy 
Adams for his failure to gratify that de- 
sire. Ever since his “ Reply to Hayne” 
had made his name a household word in 
the country an ungovernable longing 
possessed him to be President of’ the 
United States. The morbid craving com- 
monly called ‘‘the Presidential fever” 
developed in him, as it became chronic, 
its most distressing forms, disordering 
his ambition, unsettling his judgment, 
and warping his statesmanship. His 
imagination always saw the coveted prize 
within his grasp, which in reality it never 
was. He lacked the sort of popularity 
which, since the administration of John 
Quincey Adams, seemed to be required for 
a Presidential candidacy. He travelled 
over the land, South and North and East 
and West, to manufacture it for himself, 
but in vain. The people looked at him 
with awe and listened to him with rapt- 
ure and wonder, but as to the Presidency 
the fancy and favor of the politicians, as 
well as of the masses, obstinately ran to 


other men. So it was again and again. 
Clay, too, was unfortunate as a Presi- 
dential candidate. But he cculd have 


at least the nomination of his party so 
long as there appeared to be any hope 
for his election. Webster was denied 
even that. The vote for him in the 
party conventions was always distress- 
ingly small, usually confined to New 
England, or only a part of it. Yet he 
never ceased to hope against hope, and 
thus to invite more and more galling dis- 
appointments. ‘to Henry Clay he could 
yield without humiliation; but when he 
saw his party prefer to himself, not once, 
but twice and three times, men of only 
military fame, without any political sig- 
nificance whatever, his mortification was 
so keen that, in the bitterness of his soul, 
he twice openly protested against the re- 
sult. Worse than all this, he had to meet 
the fate—a fate not uncommon with 
chronic Presidential candidates — to see 
the most important and most question- 
able act of his last years attributed to his 
inordinate craving for the elusive prize. 
The cause of this steady succession of 
failures may have been partly that the 





people found him too unlike themselves 
—too unfamiliar to the popular heart 
and partly that the party managers 
shrunk from nominating him because 
they saw in him not only a giant, but 
very vulnerable giant, who would not 
‘‘ wear well” as a candidate. They had, 
indeed, reason to fear the discussions to 
which in an excited canvass his private 
character would be subjected. Of his 
ioral failings those relating to money 
were the most notorious and the most 
offensive to the moral sense of the plain 
people. In the course of his public life 
he became accustomed not only to the 
adulation but also to the material gen 
erosity of his followers. Great as his 
professional income was, his prodigality 
went far beyond his means, and the reck 
lessness with which he borrowed and for 
got to return betrayed an utter insensibil 
ity to pecuniary obligation. With the 
coolest nonchalance he spent the money 
of his friends and left to them his debts 
for payment. This habit increased as lx 
grew older, and severely tested the en 
durance of his admirers. So grave a cd 
parture from the principles of common 
honesty could not fail to cast a dark 
shadow upon his character, and it is not 
strange that the cloud of distrust should 
have spread from his private to his public 
morals. The charge was made that hi 
stood in the Senate advocating high tar 
iffs as the paid attorney of the manufac 
turers of New England. It was met by) 
the answer that so great a man would 
not sell himself. This should have been 
enough. Nevertheless, his defenders were 
grievously embarrassed when the fact 
was pointed out that it was, after all, in 
great part the money of the rich manu 
facturers and bankers that stocked his 
farm,furnished his house, supplied his ta 
ble, and paid his bills. A man less great 
could hardly have long sustained himself 
in publie life under such a burden of sus 
picion. That Daniel Webster did sustain 
himself is a striking proof of the strength 
of his prestige. But his moral failings 
cost him the noblest fruit of great service 
an unbounded public confidence. 
Although disappointed in his own ex 





pectations, he vigorously supported Gen 
eral Harrison for the Presidency in the 
campaign of 1840, and in 1841 was made 
Secretary of State. He remained in that 
office until he had concluded the famous 
Ashburton Treaty, under the administra- 
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of President Tyler, who turned 
the Whig policies. After his 
resignation he was again elected to the 
Senate. Then a fateful crisis in his ¢a- 
reer approached. 

The annexation of Texas, the Mexican 
war, and the acquisition of territory on 
our southern and western border brought 
the slavery question sharply into the fore- 
eround. Webster had always, when oc- 
casion called for a demonstration of sen- 
timent, denounced slavery as a_ great 
moral and political evil, and although 
affirming that under the Constitution it 
could not be touched by the action of 
the general government in the States in 
whieh it existed, declared himself against 
its extension. He had opposed the an- 
nexation of Texas, the war against Mex- 
ico, and the enlargement of the republic 
by conquest. But while he did not aban- 
don his position concerning slavery, his 
tone in maintaining it grew gradually 
milder. The impression gained ground 
that as a standing candidate for the Pres- 
ideney he became more and more anxious 
to conciliate Southern opinion. 

Then the day came that tried men’s souls. 
The slave power had favored war and 
conquest, hoping that the newly acquired 
territory would furnish more slave States 
and more Senators in its interest. That 
hope was cruelly dashed when California 
presented herself for admission into the 
Union with a State Constitution exclud- 
ing slavery from her soil. To the slave 
power this was a stunning blow. It had 
fought for more slave States and conquer- 
ed for more free States. The admission 
of California would hopelessly destroy 
the balance of power between freedom 
and slavery in the Senate. The country 
soon was ablaze with excitement. In the 
North the antislavery feeling ran high. 
The ‘‘ fire-eaters” of the South, exasper- 
ated beyond measure by their disappoint- 
ment, vociferously threatened to disrupt 
the Union. Henry Clay, true to his rec- 
ord, hoped to avert the danger by a com- 
promise. He sought to reconcile the 
South to the inevitable admission of Cali- 
fornia by certain concessions to slavery, 
among them the ill-famed and ill-fated 
Fugitive Slave Law-—-a law offensive not 
only to antislavery sentiment, but also to 
the common impulses of humanity and 
to the pride of manhood. 

Webster had tochoose. Theantislavery 
men of New England, and even many of 
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his conservative friends, hoped and ex- 
pected that he would again, as he had 
done in nullification times, proudly plant 
the Union flag in the face of a disunion 
threat, with a defiant refusal of conces 
sion to a rebellious spirit, and give voice 
to the moral the North. But 
On the 7th of 
March, 1850, he spoke in the Senate. The 


sense of 


Webster chose otherwise. 


whole country listened with bated breath. 
While denouncing secession and*pleading 


for the Union in glowing periods, he spoke 
of slavery in regretful but almost apolo 
getic accents, upbraided the abolitionists 
as mischievous marplots, earnestly advo 
cated the compromise, and commended 
that feature of it which 
ous to Northern sentiment 
Slave Law. 

From this ‘‘ Seventh of March Speech ” 
—by that name it has passed into history 
—Webster never recovered. 


most odi- 
the Fugitive 


was 


It stood in 
too striking a contrast to the ‘‘ Reply to 
Hayne.” There was, indeed, still the same 
lucid comprehensiveness of statement. 
The heavy battalions of argument march- 
ed with the massive tread. But 
there was lacking that which had been 
the great inspiration of the ‘‘ Reply to 
Hayne ’—the triumphant consciousness 
of being right. The effect of the speech 
corresponded to its character. Southern 
men weleomed it as a sign of Northern 
submissiveness, but it did not far 
enough to satisfy them. The impression 
it made upon the antislavery people of 
the North was painful in the extreme. 
They saw in it ‘‘ the fall of an archangel.” 
Many of them denounced it as the trea 
cherous bid of a Presidential candidate 
for Southern favor. Their reproaches 
varied from the indignant murmur to the 
shrillest note of execration. Persons less 
interested or excited looked up at the co- 
lossal figure of the old hero of ** Liberty 
and Union ” with a sort of bewildered dis 
may, as if something unnatural and por- 
tentous had happened to him. Even 
many of his stanclhest adherents among 
the conservative Whigs stood at first 
stunned and perplexed, needing some 
time to gather themselves up for his de- 
fence. 


Same 
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This was not surprising. Henry Clay 
could plan and advocate the compromise 
of 1850 without loss’ of character. Al- 
though a man of antislavery instincts, 
he was himself a slaveholder represent- 
ing a slave-holding community—a com- 
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promise in his very being; and compro- 
mise had always been the vital feature of 
his statesmanship. But Webster could 
not apologize for slavery, and in its be- 
half approve compromise and concession 
in the face of disunion threats, without 
turning his back upon the most illustri- 
ous feat of his publie life. Injustice 
may have been done to him by the assail- 
ants of his motives, but it can hardly be 
denied that the evidence of circumstances 
stood glaringly against him. He himself 
was ill at ease. The virulent epithets 
and sneers with which he thenceforth 
aspersed antislavery principles and anti- 
slavery men, contrasting strangely with 
the stately decorum he had always cul- 
tivated in his publie utterances, betrayed 
the bitterness of a troubled soul. 

The 7th-of-March speech, and the series 
of addresses with which he sought to set 
right and fortify the position he had 
taken, helped greatly in inducing both 
political parties to accept the compromise 
of 1850, and also in checking, at least for 
the time being, the antislavery movement 
in the Northern States. But they could 
not kill that movement, nor could they 
prevent the coming of the final crisis. 
They did, however, render him acceptable 
to the slave power when, after the death 
of General Taylor, President Fillmore 
made him Secretary of State. Once more 
he stirred the people’s heart by a note ad- 
dressed to the Chevalier Hiilsemann, the 
Austrian chargé d’affaires, in which, de- 
fending the mission of a special agent to 
inquire into the state of the Hungarian 
insurrection, he proudly justified the con- 
duct of the government, pointed exulting- 
ly to the greatness of the republic, and 
vigorously vindicated the sympathies of 
the American people with every advance 
of free institutions the world over. The 
whole people applauded, and this was to 
him the last flash of popularity. 

In 1852 his hope to attain the Whig 
nomination for the Presidency rose to the 
highest pitch, although his prospects were 
darker than ever. But he had reached 
the age of seventy; this was his last 
chance, and he clung to it with desperate 
eagerness. He firmly counted upon re- 
ceiving in the convention a large num- 
ber of Southern votes; he received not 
one. His defeat could hardly have been 
more overwhelming. The nomination 
fell to General Scott. In the agony of 
his disappointment Webster advised his 


friends to vote for the Democratic candi 
date, Franklin Pierce. In 1848 he ha 
declared General Taylor’s nomination t 
be one ‘not fit to be made”; but, aft 
all, he had supported it. Then he sti 
saw a possibility for himself ahead. |] 
1852, the last hope having vanished, hx 
punished his party for having refuse 
him what he thought his due by ope: 
declaring for the opposition. The reason: 
he gave for this extreme step were neithe: 
tenable nor even plausible. It was 
wail of utter despair. 

His health had for some time been fai 
ing, and the shock which his defeat gay: 
him aggravated his ailment. On _ the 
morning of October 24, 1852, he died 
Henry Clay’s death had preceded his b 
four months. The month following sav 
the final discomfiture of the Whig party 
The very effort of its chiefs to hold it to 
gether and to preserve the Union by con 
cessions to slavery disrupted it so tho 
oughly that it could never again rally 
Its very name soon disappeared. Less 
than two years after Webster's death tli 
whole policy of compromise broke dow: 
in total collapse. Massachusetts hers: 
had risen against it, and in Webster’s seat 
in the Senate sat Charles Sumner, the 
very embodiment of the uncompromising 
antislavery conscience. The “ irrepressi 
ble conflict” between freedom and slavery 
rudely swept aside all other polities anc 
filled the stage. The thunder-clouds of 
the coming civil war loomed darkly aboy: 
the horizon. 

In the turmoils that followed, all ot 
Webster’s work sank into temporary ob 
livion, except his greatest and best. The 
echoes of the ‘‘ Reply to Hayne” awoke 
again. ‘* Liberty and Union, one and in 
separable, now and forever'’ became not 
merely the watchword of a party, but the 
battle-ery of armed hosts. ‘‘I still live,” 
had been his last words on his death-bed. 
Indeed, he still lived in his noblest achieve- 
ment, and thus he will long continue to 
live. 

Over Webster’s grave there was mucl: 
heated dispute as to the place he would 
occupy in the history of his country. 
Many of those who had idolized him dur 
ing his life extolled him still more after 
his death as the demigod whose greatness 
put all his motives and acts above criti 
cism,and whose genius excused all human 
frailties. Others, still feeling the smart 
of the disappointment which that fatal 


A LITTLE 


7th of March had given them, would see 
in him nothing but rare gifts and great 
opportunities prostituted by vulgar appe- 
tites and a selfish ambition. The present 
ceneration, remote from the struggles and 
passions of those days, will be more im- 
partial in its judgment. 
ipon the time in which he lived, it be- 
holds his statuesque form towering with 
strange grandeur among his contempora- 
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ries—huge in his strength, and huge also 
in his weaknesses and faults; not,indeed, 
an originator of policies or measures, but 
a marvellous expounder of principles, 
laws, and facts, who illumined every top- 
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ic of public concern he touched with the 
light of a sovereign intelligence and vast 
knowledge; 
ment riveted around the Union unbreaka 
ble bonds of constitutional doctrine; who 
awakened to new life and animated with 
invincible vigor the national spirit; who 
left to his countrymen and to the world 
invaluable lessons of statesmanship, right, 
and patriotism, in language of grand sim 
plicity and prodigiously forceful clear 
ness; and who might stand as its greatest 
man in the political history of America 
had he been a master character as he was 


who by overpowering argu- 


a master-mind. 


THE 
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Le he roistering down the orchard 
There where the clover thins? 
Some rascal’s deep in liquor 

And chuckling o’er his sins 


Hark ! 


where the hec 


ige-rose blushes 


Dost hear the ecannikin clink? 
Dost hear the flagon’s gurgling: 


‘ Bubble-link—bubble-link- 


-bubble-link’’? 


Eh!—but the rogue is tipsy! 
The wine’s upon his lips! 

What madrigal o joyance 
Betwixt the bubbling slips! 


Nay, Gossip,—thou misjudgest, 
Look, where the grass tilts down, 
In pilgrim cowl and cassock, 
With legs o’ buskined brown, 


A saintly palmer chaunteth,— 
* From South to North he fares,— 
A black-and-white Dominican 


Who feeds on rice 


Ods faith! 


—and 


prayers, 


That scamp a pilgrim? 


Then Joy doth trudge with him, 


And all 


the beads he telleth 


Slip at the beaker’s brim. 


An ‘‘Ave” wouldst 


thou name it, 


His maudlin. juggling tune ?— 
He’s emptied every pottle 
That e’er was flasked in June! 


The ranty Roister Doister, 
Misgrace to cowl and cope!— 
Ah!—list!—had I his tipple, 
I would not be the Pope! 
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HAVE been travelling in New Eng 
land. It cannot be said that the 
doughnut is what it once was. It was 


my duty many years ago to trace the 
great Pie Line, or rather the line of Per- 
petual Pie. South of its irregular course 
—a sort of isothermal line—the pie was 
irregular and sporadic. It was not eaten 
uniformly at breakfast. The habitat of 
the doughnut could never be so accurate- 
ly defined. There were certain strong- 
holds where it could be best studied and 
indigested, but it was difficult to assign 
geographical limits to its constant appear- 
ance. Wherever the New England emi- 
grants went they carried the doughnut; 
but it began to be modified. F lirtation 
with the Duteh cruller changed it here 
and there. 

The time has not come for a historical 
paper on the Decline of the Doughnut in 
its original home, but a decline is to be 
noted It is of no use to sugar it over; 
sugaring over does not make a dough- 
nut. The essentiai quality lies deeper. 
It must command respect. The trifling 
way in which the doughnut has been 
svoken of for a generation has had its 
effect. Scepticism withers its object. 
Nothing can flourish that is not esteemed. 
Faith went into the.old d6ughnut: some- 
times jelly also, as a supreme act of affec- 
tion for the domestic idol. You must 
believe in the doughnut before you can 
make it. You must believe in the dough 
nut before you can eatit. And after that 
you must believe in a power higher than 
yourself that works in you for righteous- 
hess, 

With the doughnut in its integrity and 
unquestioned place in daily life has gone 
religion. Of course the form remains in 
both cases. When I say religion I mean 
the Puritan, that was able to conceive 
and eat the doughnut. If theological 
discussion were permitted here, it might 
be argued that Unitarianism could never 
have originated the doughnut. I would 
not push this matter so far as to be fanci- 
ful, nor any further than is necessary to 
trace the relation of the doughnut, raised 
or stirred, to the old order. In my con- 
ception of this old order, if your belief 
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were right, it did not matter much wha 
you ate. Ever present duty did not con 
cern itself with the body. That concerne: 


the spirit only. The clarity of the spir 
was not supposed to be related to tli 
soundness and sanity of the body. Thi 


relation of dyspepsia to the higher 1i 
was never studied. There was affection 
ate anxiety about the health of our dea 
ones, but this was not in relation to tli 
spiritual condition of the one afflicted 
The effect of diet upon temperament 
upon kindly feeling, upon character, was 
not much considered; its relation to a 
religious life not at all. And, indeed 
there were shining instances of great Spir 
ituality in the most infirm bodily condi 
tions. It was thought to shine out with 
special brilliance in infirmities. And 
these cases led to the notion that ther 
might be a necessary connection between 
bodily incapacity and spiritual growth 
And this may have led to the further de 
duction that there was no necessary con 
nection between bad cooking and ill tem 
per, ‘‘ crossness,”’ ‘* glumness,”’ sullenness, 
curt speech, forbidding reserve, and a dul] 
household. 

From one point of view there was a 
certain nobility in this disregard of thi 
physical side. There was something of 
martyrdom in it, viewing the battle of 
life as a means of subduing physical en 
ergy for the sake of spiritual elevation. 
And there is immense pathos in the sight 
of the companies and regiments of young 
girls, of the graceful years of sixteen, 
seventeen, and eighteen, who marched 
down into New England graveyards, win- 
some creatures as they seem to us in the 
single-line inscriptions on the old tomb 
stones. The joys of life that might have 
been were sacrificed for a poetic memory 
of maidenhood. 

Of course there is another side of this 
change which the philosophic observer 
sees in New England. If the physical 
life is more abounding and more cared 
for, if there is more enlightenment in a 
way, there is a certain disorganization 
and flying from a centre. Religions and 
sects and fads have multiplied, and there 
is a revival of superstitions and occult- 
isms already deemed outworn in the 
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Middle Ages. Society becomes not only 
emancipated but tangential. Spiritism, 
theosophy, mind-reading, mind - cure, 
Christian science, thought-transfer, telep- 
athy, astrology, all the whims of a stim- 
ulated body and an unanchored mind, 
flourish in the very centre where the 
Puritan fried his meat and his doughnuts 
and believed in God. The pursuit of 
happiness, formulated by Rousseau and 
enunciated in our Declaration, has become 
the object of life. Not duty but amuse- 
ment is the end and endeavor. Social- 
ism and a modified paternalism insen- 
sibly shape even legislation, and replace 
the old and stern Puritan individualism. 
We are going along, whither no one 
knows exactly, but going by trolley, by 
bieyele, on excursions, in pursuit of en- 
tertainment and enjoyment, every day 
more and more enlightened, more and 
more scientific, more and more super- 
stitious, every day new wants, new means 
of satisfying them, new comforts, wider 
experiences, women acting like men, and 
some men acting like women, in the dis- 
covery of new nerves that are sources of 
torture, all society in a whirl, in a sort 
of expectancy, and going along no doubt 
into a glorious future. It is a most inter- 
esting and exhilarating spectacle! And 
yet the antiquated observer wonders 
whether the glorions future will be any 
better for the individual soul than the 
old order that was anchored on the 
doughnut. Agamemnon was a brave 
man, and Penelope was a charming 
woman. 
Il. 

The critic who likes to classify every- 
thing as to its genre and its era must be 
puzzled to determine what the modern 
school of fiction is; what is its prevail- 
ing note. The reader who is not critical 
doubtless congratulates himself that there 
are current and always produced almost 
as many sorts of fiction as there are in- 
dividual tastes. It is an open market, 
and the buyers are not all discriminating. 
It is not safe to say that a novel will sell 
well because it is good, nor that it is good 
because it sells well. We try to sep- 
arate novels into classes—the romantic, 
the naturalistic, the realistic, the senti- 
mental, the historic, the domestic—and 
we say thatat a particular time or in one 
age the tendency is to this or that class. 
Some critics believe that the novel is con- 
stantly developing, and that it has an 
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ideal standard, toward which it is moving. 
All agree that its object is to depict life, 
and many think that this object is being 
realized in our day, and that most pre 
vious fiction is false in its attitude. Now 
I should like to know what is the domi 
nant character of current fiction, judged 
either by accepted rules of literary criti- 
cism, or estimated by the novels that are 
most popular. Within the year three 
notable works of fiction have appeared, 
which have been widely read and ac 
claimed, which are called masterpieces by 
different sets of readers, and which differ 
from each other in literary workmanship, 
in the attitude to life, and in tendency 
as much as it is possible for combinations 
of words to differ. These novels are 
The Landlord of Lion’s Head, by Wil- 
liam Dean Howells; Captains Coura- 
geous, by Rudyard Kipling; and The 
Christian, by Hall Caine. If reports are 
true the last of these has received the 
greatest pecuniary reward, and had an 
instant phenomenal sale. Taking into 
view this fact, the examination of these 
novels would be an interesting test of the 
popular taste, but the examination atfords 
also a good study of different kinds of 
fiction. 

Mr. Howells has done nothing for many 
years past so entirely satisfactory as The 
Landlord of Lion’s Head. The reader 
recognizes all through the master hand. 
It is conspicuous for its maturity. There 
is no experimenting and prentice hand 
about this work. The touch is always 
that of the artist, and the touch is sure. 
The result is the ripened observation of 
certain phases of New England life. No 
situation is forced, either to attract the 
attention of the reader or to make the 
plot effective. The rural scenes and char- 
acters appear in the dry light of New 
Hampshire atmosphere, with as little ex- 
aggeration as the humble scenes of Ten- 
iers, but yet with a genial breadth and 
sympathy. The author has the extraor- 
dinary skill to make us see the landscape 
and the people as he saw them. The il- 
lusion is perfect. And it is not merely 
the outside of the people we see. We 
know their inmost character. They are 
by no means all attractive, but they ex- 
ist, and the author has the art to make us 
believe that he met them and became ac- 
quainted with them and did not invent 
them for the sake of a story. There has 
not been drawn anywhere in fiction re- 
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cently a person so ‘‘ convincing,” so ab- 


solutely of the soil and the isolated coun- 
try life as the rural philosopher W hit- 
well, with his great mind working in a 
vacuum, his sweet temper, his childlike 
reliance on planchette, his vast cosmic 
emptiness. And he is a fair type of our 
country egotism in isolation. A most de- 
lightful man. We never get enough of 
him. It was inevitable that the book 
should be a satire on the evolution of the 
summer resort and the summer boarder, 
but it is well that this phase of our life, 
so vulgar at many points, should have 
its competent historian. All this is per- 
fectly grasped and exhibited without the 
least self-consciousness. The treatment 
of Harvard is less perfectly realized; the 
satire is more obvious and external. But 
the whole book is eminently readable; 
every page is enjoyable; the reader sur- 
renders himself gladly to the company of 
such a master—to the unfailing charm of 
his style, to his witty and wise view of 
life, to the story which moves with certi- 
tude. Ido not know that it has any ob- 
vious purpose, except to show that an ig- 
noble boy will become an ignoble man. 
All the culture of Harvard cannot change 
that. The hero is, however, an individ- 
ual creation; he is true to himself, but 
he is not typical. It is common in this 
country for men who achieve distinction 
to arise out of humble and sometimes sor- 
did conditions; the country-bred boy be- 
comes the college professor, the states- 
man, the great lawyer, even a leader of 
fashion. He makes his way to wealth 
and notoriety, often to a noble career, out 
of situations in youth where there is no 
culture and little refinement. In fact, he 
becomes civilized, in himself, in his asso- 
ciations, in his standing. He may be uni- 
versaliy accepted as a man of culture. 
This happens so commonly as to be al- 
most a rule in our life. Ido not know, 
however, that a vulgar beginning is ever 
actually effaced. At times, in moments, 
out of the most careful cirecumspection 
and training, the man may drop back into 
the habits, the speech, the manners of his 
youth. But Mr. Howells is not to blame 
for not making a passable product of civ- 
ilization out of his landlord. Nobody 
could have done it. The novel is faith- 
fully and delightfully realistic, but in 
some respects, if it is to be classified, it 
belongs to an old school. The author is 
not detached from it. The view of New 


England life is his view. If the opinions 
expressed by the characters are not his 
opinions (and they generally are not), it 
is he, visibly, who helps them to express 
themselves. I can hardly think of any 
of them and not see Mr. Howells looking 
at them and estimating them, if not sym 
pathizing with them. I am not saying 
this by way of criticism. It is one way 
of writing fiction, and a way that has the 
highest sanction. I feel, and I like to 
feel, the personality of Mr. Howells in the 
book. He addsa very genuine value to it. 
I can see him with a kindly and tolerant 
smile regarding this life which he is de 
picting. So little detachment is there 
that I could fancy that he inspired some 
of the remarks of his characters, if I did 
not know that he has really found out 
what they are likely to say and do under 
all circumstances. They are not puppets. 
Not at all. They are themselves. But 
Howells is there, all the same, not always 
even wearing the mask of a conductor 
Let me not be misunderstood. This life 
is what we have all seen; the characters 
are real, they are ‘‘convineing.” But 
when I have finished the story I know 
also what Mr. Howells thinks of this lit 
tle, serious, trifling, fleeting show. And 
this also is worth while. It is an added 
gain to know how life appears to such a 
veteran and competent observer. That 
is the charm of much of the best fiction 
in the world. It is conveyed in the au- 
thor’s personality, and not by barefaced 
moralizing. 
III. 

When we turn to Captains Courageous 
we find work of a totally different sort. 
There is an obvious difference, in that 
one is a society *‘ novel,” with more or 
less psychological analysis, and the other 
is a ‘‘story,” without any problem or per- 
plexity. In one mood the reader might 
prefer one, and in another mood the 
other. Literature could not spare either 
sort. But the main distinction is in the 
detachment of the writer from his work, 
in Mr. Kipling’s case. In reading the 
story you do not think of the author, or 
of any author. It might have written it- 
self. The printed pages give you a piece 
of life at first hand, with no apparent in- 
tervention of a creator or an exhibitor. 
It was the counsel of a wise father to the 
foremost interpreter of New England 
character: ‘* Don’t write about it. Write 
it.” How this injunction was obeyed 








can be seen in The Country of the Pointed 
Firs. Mr. Kipling has not written about 
Gloucester fishermen and the life among 
the fogs and fish on the Grand Banks; he 
has written them. The fiction is exhib- 
ited with as much detachment from the 
writer as !f it were thrown upon a screen 
on the wall. The reader is there and 
sees the people for himself, and does not 
think that any one is pointing them out 
or commenting on them. While he is 
in their company, seeing what they do 
and hearing what they say, he does not 
think of Mr. Kipling. And yet you 
would know that this was Mr. Kipling’s 
work. Yes. It could not be by any 
other living writer. It has the stamp of 
his vigor of conception, lucidity of ex- 
pression, directness of purpose, intimate 
knowledge of the matter in hand to the 
minutest details. Here is a genius who 
has taken pains. Zola himself, with all 
his show of detail, does not study his sub- 
ject with such penetrating painstaking. 
in fact, Kipling is an absolute realist who 
knows the difference in a work of art 
between the important and the unimpor- 
tant. And he exhibits his moral pur- 
pose, not in homilies, but in his act of 
selection and exclusion. Zola gives you 
the impression of his cleverness in delv- 
ing into the recesses of life, many of them 
foul. Kipling gives you the life itself, 
all that is fit to be exhibited, without the 
disillusionary feeling that the exhibition 
is for the purpose of producing an effect 
upon you. Absorbed as you may be in 
Zola’s fascinating descriptions, you do 
not believe him. You can see the loom 
in which he is weaving his brilliant pat 
tern, and when the web is off you know 
that it is a manufactured article. In 
Captains Courageous it does not occur 
to you to doubt that you are in the pres- 
ence of actuallife. Many writers, among 
them successful writers, take themselves 
very seriously, and seem to fancy that 
that will convince the public. Mr. Kip 
ling’s distinction is that he takes his work 
seriously, with little apparent thought of 
himself. In this story his detachment is 
as complete from his work as it is from 
the dialogue of the locomotives in ‘‘ No. 
.007,” or from the economy of animal life 
in the Jungle Book. In nothing is the 
saving good sense of this author more 
apparent than in the ending of Captains 
Courageous. There was an open tempta- 
tion to end it with a flourish, to satisfy a 
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certain public taste for what is called 
‘* poetic justice.” I know a distinguish 
ed novelist who would have inevitably 
turned it into a very cheerful melodrama. 
Everybody would have been rewarded. 
Millions would have been lavished right 
and left on the humble characters. The 
oid captain would have had a magnificent 
steam fishing-vessel. Gloucester wouid 
have been robbed of all its simplicity for 
the sake of a dashing effect. Another 
story-teller would have darkened it with 
a doleful tragedy, so as to have ‘‘ con 
secrated” it forever in tears. Mr. Kip- 
ling, with a profounder knowledge of the 
world, simply leaves matters as they were. 
No character is ruined by mistaken phil 
anthropy. Nobody is corrupted by sud 
den affluence. A chance is given for 4 
good boy to make his way in his legiti 
mate calling. That is all. There is no 
confounding of the plain duties of life. 
The fishermen are still groping about in 
the fog of the Banks, contented with their 
philosophy of life; the millionaire is no 
doubt still rushing over the continent, 
express, in his gilded car. But, behold! 
a lesson has been given, classes alien have 
been brought into touch and sympathy : 
both understand life better than they did, 
and there is a glimpse of that underlying 
sweet spirit of humanity which is slowly 
making itself felt in the modern world. 
IV 

The Christian, by Mr. Hall Caine, takes 
us into a totally different world of fiction 
from the other two. It need not be con- 
sidered here in contrast but for the evi 
dence of its great popularity. Any work 
is worth studying which apparently has 
the approval of the majority of the read 
ing public, even if it is sure that this 


approval can only be temporary. The 
popularity of The Christian throws much 
light upon contemporary taste. Mr. 


Caine iscommonly described as ‘‘intense.” 
He is criticised as extremely self -con- 
scious. His former works have been of 
absorbing interest probably to a majority 
of his readers. None of them have been 
pleasant reading; they have been power- 
ful only in *‘ spots,” where the reader has 
acknowledged an anxiety to see what 
was to be the outcome of a desperate sit 
uation. If we see’ a man walk into a 
dark cellar where he will encounter mur- 
derers, we naturally watch the door to 
see if he will come out alive. Further 
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more, many readers like to have their 
feelings harrowed up by a spectacle of 
intense bodily and mertal suffering. Mr. 
Caine does not spare to furnish this. 
Other novelists simply stick a knife into 
a victim; Mr. Caine turns it round and 
round. He protracts the agony. This 
is called ‘‘ strong” writing. It is the re- 
ported habit of executioners who flay vic- 
tims with the knout to hold a watch and 
calculate how much the sufferer can 
stand. Mr. Caine holds no watch. Ap- 
parently he has his eye on the public te 
see how much it can stand. 

It is not a question here of Mr. Caine’s 
sincerity, or his intensity, or his rhetorical 
ability. Doubtless by these qualities he 
has won his audience. He is of a very 
fervid temperament. If he had not de- 
voted himself to novel-writing, he might 
have been a reformer, perhaps a fanatic. 
He has chosen to use his emotions for 
theatrical purposes. If he started with 
the intention of making The Christian a 
tract for the times, he ended by making 
it a melodrama. And so overmastering 
is this tendency that the situations, some 
of them vivid, and the characters, all in- 
teresting and some of them entertaining, 
seem to the reader produced merely for 
a theatric purpose. The author always 
seems to have his eye upon the stage, 
upon “‘situations.” And this goes so far 
sometimes as to destroy the reader's be- 
lief in the reality of the persons. When 
he gets the feeling that things are done 
for effect, illusion is destroyed. The ir- 
resolute and shuffling hero, John Strong, 
is possible. But Glory, the heroine? She 
is a new sort of girl perhaps. But is 
she possible? Are high tone and purity 
possible, with her queer experiences; so 
much cultivation and knowledge of the 
world, with such innocence of evil in the 
vile associations she enters into; so much 
cleverness (manufactured by the author), 
so much slang, so much innocence, so 
much physical attraction without con- 
sciousness of it, intense love of pleasure 
coupled with high ideals?) How can there 
be a consistent character with these in- 
gredients? The author says that she is 
two women in one. No doubt there is 
truth in this. But the author should 
have had the skill to make her appear a 
single, if contradictory, personality. She 
is not ignorant enough to make her inno- 
cence in certain situations convincing. 

The author knows his London, espe- 


cially the shady side of it. He set out to 
expose this, and also to expose the hypoe 
risy, the venality, the varnished worldli 
ness of official Christianity. But accord 
ing to the title he had another object, 
and that was to show in the person of a 
hero that it is possible for a man in Lon 
don to-day to lead the life of Christ. 
But his hero betrays him. John Storm 
is half orator and devote, and balf fanat 
ic, with a wavering purpose, inclined now 
to the mortification of monastic seclusion, 
and now to a crusade for the salvation of 
fallen women, and for the execution ot! 
justice upon men who have ruined them. 
It was an intelligible motive for a fervent 
Christian to attempt to lead the life of 
Christ in the unbelieving modern world. 
It is not new, however. This motive has 
been used before, and with much more 
power and effect, in Mrs. E.Lynn Linton’s 
very remarkable story of Joshua David 
son. But Mr. Caine abandons this mo- 
tive at once, if he had it, by making the 
ruling passion of John Storm’s life not 
religion, but love for the eccentric Glory, 
who leads him and everybody else a 
dance. The experiment of the humble 
life of Christ in London was never tried, 
although there is a pretence of it, and 
salvation” processions, violent pulpit 
denunciations, and persecutions follow- 
ing. The only real question before the 
public in this book is this: Can a young 
man, manly, honest, having in his soul a 
call to a life of self-sacrifice, madly in 
love with the girl Glory, wearing the 
garb of a mediwval monk, having taken 
the vows of obedience, chastity, and pov- 
erty, successfully fight the sin of London? 
Evidently not. And that is the whole of 
the melodramatic situation. In order to 
heighten it, Glory deserts the concert-hall 
and the stage, returns the jewelry given 
her by the friend who had made her 
stage triumph possible, and flies to John, 
who is on his death-bed,and goes through 
the ceremony of marriage to the man 
vowed to celibacy when he is in articulo 
mortis. 

The work has many fine, if highly col- 
ored descriptions, and clever dialogues, 
many exciting and vivid scenes, and is 
now and again an entertaining picture of 
the shifty side of London life. But the 
author seems to have written it all with 
an eye to the stage, and for a stage that 
will be lenient to frequent violations of 
good taste. 
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BY MARGARET 


DON’T know why any of us ever expected 

anything different,” said Lydia. “ No- 
thing of a usual nature ever happens to them. 
Why shouldn’t their baby be a freak child ?” 

“ Lydia,” I said, gravely, “under all the cir- 
cumstances that’s not a wise way for you to 
talk of the Popes. If you had said that to any 
one but me,it might have been thought you 
had some private animus.” 

“T wasn’t saying it to any one but you, and 
if you mean any one might think I wanted 
Martin Pope myself, why IL certainly did, and 
would have had him, too, if Peachey’s geese 
hadn’t saved Rome. The way they altered 
events was a salvation for us all, wasn’t it?” 
and Lydia turned on me one of those glances 
that are still her own, and hers only. 

“Don't look at me like that,” I said; 
melt me like butter. 
baby a freak. It isn’t one. 
enally tiny.” 

“Didn't you tell me Martin had been both- 
ered out of his life by enterprising showmen ?” 

“Yes; he has had some startling offers for 
the child, humiliatingly startling.” 

Lydia began to langh provokingly. 

“ And then you tell me it’s not a freak baby.” 

“T tell you it’s not a freak,” I retorted, 
warmly. “It’s only very undersized, and it’s 
not nice of you to langh at the thing’s 
misfortune. Probably they are thinking a 
half loaf is better than no bread.” 

Lydia was silent for a moment, while I be- 
gan to repent of my harshness, for we our- 
selves had no offspring of any size. “I might 
put up with half a loaf,” she said at last, as if 
considering the matter, “but a quarter loaf, 
and particularly a quarter-loaf baby, I never 
could stand. Why, I really never remember 
hearing of a freak baby in one’s own class of 
life; did you, dear ?” 

“No, dear,” I said, meekly, “I never did un- 
til Martin’s freak baby came.” Then we looked 
at each other and laughed. The train was 
drawing us into a station of the town where 
the Popes were then living. It was this cir- 
cumstance that had turned our thoughts to 
them and their affairs. 

“T suppose you are right,” said Lydia, 
erous when her point was gained. “It’s only 
a preternaturally small child, and not a freak 
at all. Why, do look. Isn’t that Mr. Pope 
now? The one with the little champagnue- 
basket in his arms. It is Mr. Pope.” 

I looked where she directed. Yes, there was 
but one Martin Pope, and that was he. As I 
saw him I burst out langhing shamelessly. 
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“My dear Lydia, as sure as you live, he’s got 
the baby in that basket.” Lydia pressed ber 
nose flat against the glass in her eagerness. 

“Why, it can’t be! yes, he is carrying it as 
if he had something alive in it. 
it’s his cat, or a dog.” 

* Look behind him,” 


Oh, nonsense, 


said I. “ Does that go 
with a cat or a dog?” Close on Martin's heels, 
and with eyes tixed on the little basket, 
walked an evident nursemaid, cap, apron, anx- 
ious air, and all. Lydia flung herself back in 
her seat and choked with laughter. 

“Oh, if it were anybody but Martin Pope it 
would have a chance to be pitiful. But it’s so 

it’s so distractingly appropriate. How can 
I help laughing ?” cried Lydia. 

I certainly could not show her how to help 
it. Indeed there had been something too ex- 
quisitely ridiculous, though what we could not 
exactly state, even to ourselves, in that pass- 
ing glimpse of Martin paternally hugging a 
champagne-basket, and followed by a nurse. 
It was not until the train had steamed out of 
the station that we recovered nerve. 

“Well,” said Lydia, 


seeing genius a 


“T see now what a far- 
showman is. I should have 
said I dreaded nothing more than having Mr. 
Pope come into this car with his—TI don’t 
know what to call it exactly—and now I am 
consumed with au unholy and unquenchable 
curiosity to see inside that basket.” 

Absurd as Martin had looked in that passing 
glimpse, the old-time friendship had stirred 
warmly in my heart at sight of him. 

“Lydia,” L said, irritably, “I do 
would stop talking in that way. I tell you 
Martin’s child is only undersized. He wrote me 
that it might take a start and grow any day.” 

Lydia stared at me. ‘“ Well, if you aren't 
unreasonable. As if you didn’t laugh too,” 

“IT knew where to stop. When you insist 
on laughing at everything and everybody, it 
makes you extremely difficult to deal—” 

“Then why don’t you shuftle me?” inter- 
rupted Lydia, with imperturbable good-humor, 

“TI prefer to cut you at present,” I retorted, 
and then I whirled my chair around with ju- 
dicious haste before she could possibly reply. 

The sharp movement swung me a little too 
far; so much so that before I could stop my- 
self my foot had struck smartly against the 
knee-cap of a man who was hurriedly enter- 
ing the compartment carrying a little glass of 
white liquid in his hand. The blow felled him 
instantly. The glass and the liquid landed 
in Lydia’s lap, where the man himself would 
have followed but that Lydia, with her wont- 
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ed prowmptness, caught his arm and held him 
up. Before I could pick up the débris of my 
own scattered wits or come to my wife’s res- 
cue, I heard her high, cool voice 

“Walk right in, Mr. Pope.” she said, plea- 
santly. “Walk rightin. Milk? Yes, I sup- 
posed so. It doesn’t make the least difference. 
My dear, aren’t you going to apologize to Mr. 
Pope ?” 

Apologize! Martin and I were on each othi- 
er’s neck, and not altogether metaphorically 
either. 

“You'd like to see the baby, wouldn’t you ?” 
said Martin, beamingly. He was still affec- 
tionately holding my hand, and I feared he 
would surely feel my appreheusive start. I 
looked quickly at Lydia, and saw an honestly 
frightened look on her usually composed fea- 
tures, I felt much the same way myself 

“T was getting some water to weaken ber 
milk when I met your foot,” said Martin. 
“She’s in the end compartment with her nurse. 
Don’t you want to go back with me now and 
see her—both of you ?” 

Lydia gripped the arms of her chair convul- 
sively, looking up to me with imploring eyes, 
but I braced her with a glance. 

“Yes, indeed we do,” I said, cheerfully: “ of 
course we do. Come, Lydia,” and I dragged 
my wife to her feet and drove her before me 
and after Martin, heartily wishing that there 
Was some strong man back of me again to per- 
form for me a like oftice. Martin led us to the 
door of the compartment, chatting all the way. 

“Just excuse me a moment,” he said over 
his shoulder; * I'll see if she looks nice,” and he 
slipped within the door, closing it after him. 

“Now run,” said Lydia, turning and pushing 
me back with both hands. “I can’t go in 
there—I can’t, and I won't.” 

“You must,” I said, sternly, but my own 
heart was beating with an absurd force. 

“If you make me look at it, it’s ten to one 
Pil laugh right oat. We can’t risk it.” 

I set my teeth. “In we 
if we laugh we laugh.” 

Lydia collapsed in my hands. 

“Then hold my hand tight,” she said. “I?m 
just.as crazy as ever to see it, but I’d give all 
1 possess to be able to run away.” 

I grasped her hand in mine, and the door 
opened for us. My own position was not easy. 
Martin was an old and dear friend, and the 
hext moment might separate us forever. 

“Did he tell you anything about baby’s 
size ?” asked Martin of Lydia as we entered. 

“T told Lydia that the baby was small,” I 
suid, weakly. 


go,” I said, “aud 


“Small!” said Martin, scornfully; “do you 
call that small?” He turned and lifted a light 
veil that lay over the little champagne-basket, 
and there lay something that bronght Lydia 
with a rush to her knees beside it. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Oh!” 

“That’s what I knew you’d say,” said Mar- 
tin. “Now don’t wake it. The last person 


that saw it I sent into the nursery alone, and 
she came out and said the baby wasn’t there 
there was only a French doll in the erib.” 

* Doll!” said Lydia, scornfully; “ there never 
was a doll in the world like this.” 

I peered gingerly over her shoulder and saw 
something that neither small nor doll ade- 
quately described. It was a baby so tiny that 
one hardly dared breathe lest it might be 
blown away, and yet it was so perfect and 
plump and rosy, a microscopic vision, that I 
held my breath for quite another reason. 

“Oh!” cried Lydia again, “do you think it 
will have to grow ?” 

** Not for some time, I hope,” said Martin, de- 
lightedly, “though she may take a start and 
grow any day. I don’t want to be selfish about 
it, though personally she fascinates me just as 
she is. But she wouldu’t like it herself, you 
know, as she grows older. It wouldn’t do at 
all to keep on carrying her in a closed basket, 
and that’s what has to be or she’d draw a mob; 
and besides there are other dangers.” His 
whisper grew solemn. “Do you know, that 
little thing is worth thousands as she lies 
there. We are in constant terror of her being 
stolen. She’s never left a moment alone, day 
or night, and I have to take a whole compart- 
ment for her when we travel. The smaller they 
come the more they cost—like Blue Points.” 

“Get me out of this quickly,” breathed a 
smothered voice in my ear. I locked down, 
and on seeing my wife’s face, acted hastily. 
A chair that was not secured to the floor was 
near me, and I kicked it over. The wee-est 
and the most fairylike of screams immediately 
pierced the air. Martin rushed to the cham- 
pagne-basket, and Lydia and I fled. 

When we were once more installed in our 
own chairs outside, I looked over at my wife. 

“Well,” I said, “ what were you going to do 
in there, please — laugh, or cry, or faint? I 
couldn't tell which.” 

“Neither could I,” said Lydia, from the 
depths of her handkerchief. “It was the 
most serio-comic thing I ever went through. 
Why, lie loves it dearly. And yet I know he’s 
going to exhibit it sooner or later. I know it. 
He couldn't be Martin Pope and not do it.” 

“Exhibit it!” I repeated, amazed and indig- 
nant. ‘How could Martin do such a thing ?” 

“He couldn't,” whimpered Lydia,“ and that’s 
why I am so sure it’ll be done. He never yet 
did anything he could. It makes me feel 
dreadfully to think of that lovely little baby 
in a show.” 

** Don’t be silly,” I said, severely ; and then, 
resorting to Martin’s formula, “ Evidently the 
child is soon to take a start and grow.” 

“You only have Mr. Pope’s werd for that,” 
flashed Lydia, emerging from the cambric. 
“Mark my words, that child will live to be 
exhibited.” 

“Have it your own way,” I auswered ; and, 
as usual, Lydia’s way it weut, though not 
quite as even she had expected it to go. 
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There was something wrong with the Popes. 
Lydia recognized that there was, and so did I; 
but neither of us could imagine what it might 
be. They had moved to the metropolis where 
we lived shortly after our meeting in the cars, 
but though they had spent the whole winter 
not many squares away from our honse, the 
families saw little of each other. Women can 
make distance as absence and absence as dis- 
tance in questions of family intimacy. Martin 
and I met, as it were, by stealth now and then; 
but there could be little real intercourse. Then 
one day late in the winter Mrs. Pope herself 
suddenly appeared in my office I am not 
using the word suddenly in any rhetorical 
sense; it was a fact that I looked up from my 
writing to find her sitiing by my desk. 

“Mr. Griffin,” she said, abruptly, “did you 
ever have an obsession ? 
they are ?” 

“Not as well as you must,’ I answered. 


Do you know what 
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“When I want occult or psychic information 
I know to which sex to go for it in these days. 
To what enlt do you belong, may | ask? My 
wife belongs to five.” But Peachey was not 
to be dashed. 

“T only found out about obsessions the oth- 
er day,” she said, gravely. “Ihave one. That’s 
what I wanted to consult you about.” 

I looked anxiously at Peachey’s tlushed and 
pretty features, but could not find there or in 
her innocent eyes anything to justify alarm. 

“There are all kinds of obsessions,” she 
went on, “and one is a kind that makes you 
want all the time, and want dreadfully, to do 
something that you know you ought not to do 
at all, and wouldn’t do for the world if you 
could help yourself; but you can’t. My ob- 
session is wanting to exhibit the baby.” 

It was not unnatural that I should have 
started in my chair and exclaimed aloud be- 
fore I could control or check myself, but as 


“THERE WAS BUT ONE MARTIN POPE, AND THAT WAS HE.” 
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she heard me two great tears rose in Peachey’s 
eyes and rolled down her face. 

“My dear Mrs. Pope,” I said, taking her 
hand in mine, “ Martin is the dearest friend I 
have in the world. Now what can I do for 
his wife?” By which words it will be seen 
that an ardent appreciation of feminine emo- 
tion does make me lose my head in a crisis. 

“You are very kind. I knew you would be 
when I came to you,” said Peachey, wiping 
her eyes. “ You see, the temptation is terrible. 
We do need money so horribly.” 

I breathed easily again. It was nothing 
abnormal after all, but a complaint more or 
less common to all flesh. How they had con- 
trived to attain such a position with Martin’s 
known means of supply was what I could not 
comprehend, though he spent money like wa- 
ter. Peachey explained it allto me. It seemed 
that Martin was most peculiarly placed. He 
had no income. His moneys dropped in to 
him not yearly, but in large lump sums at ir- 
regular intervals, wholly contingent on hi: 
good behavior. The bulk of his property was 
to be handed over to him on his thirtieth 
year, which was not far off, if before that date 
Martin had not contrived to disgrace the fam- 
ily name. In the latter case he was to re- 
ceive nothing. The full power of disburse- 
ment and dispossession lay in the hands of an 
eccentric old uncle of Martin’s, and the will 
was made by Martin’s father. After this hear- 
ing it did not seem to me difficult to account 
for Martin's peculiarities. In the past I had 
always tried to lay them at the door of his 
artistic genius, but that had not adequately 
supported them. ‘This explanation did. 

“You see now,” said Peachey, “ how impor- 
tant it is for us that Martin should be able to 
meet a note for $5000 that will fall due to-mor- 
row. If we don’t meet it; Uncle Pope may 
eall that a disgrace. One of the hard things 
about father Pope’s will has been that Martin 
never knows what Uncle Pope may eall a dis- 
grace. He wasn’t sure he wouldn’t be angry 
at his marrying me: and then, when the baby 
came and was so little, we were afraid he 
might call that disgraceful. Martin says he 
knows he’ll call it perfectly disgraceful and 
extravagant for us to have a note falling due 
for $5000 to-morrow and nothing ready to 
meet it. Do you think he will ?” 

“Well,” I said, “I’m afraid he might view 
it so.” 

“We can scrape about one thousand dollars 
together,” sighed Peachey, “ and that’s all.” 

“ Of course, under the circumstances,” I said 
“you can’t call on your uncle for an advance, 
as you don’t want him to know your need, 
but I should think it would be easy enongh to 
arrange for an advance of four thousand dol- 
lars from any one on such expectations as 
Martin has. It’s pretty late in the day, but I 
think I can negotiate a loan for him by noon 
to-morrow.” 

“Why, no, yon can’t,” said Peachey, prac- 


tically, “because we haven’t any security to 
offer.” 

“ Well, I can only try,” I said at last. “I 
wish I had the money myself, Mrs. Pope.” 

“Oh, I knew you hadn’ta cent, or I wouldn’t 
have come to you,” said Peachey, with de- 
lightful frankness. “I’m afraid you think we 
have been awfully extravagant; but, vou see, 
Martin miscalculated. He thought we had 
plenty to last until he was thirty, but it all 
seemed to go suddenly. You know how it is 
with money. And then the baby’s an awful 
expense. We have to guard her so carefully. 
She is watched all day, and we keep a night 
nurse sitting up with her with the door locked 
on the inside. I suppose it’s foolish, but we 
still keep getting such offers for the poor little 
thing it makes us awfully nervous.” 

“ T don’t call it foolish at all,” I replied. “I 
should go still farther and keep the nursery 
door bolted on the outside, and the key in my 
own pocket. A nurse might be unfaithful. 
Bat you haven't told me about your own ex- 
hibiting obsessicn, Mrs, Pope.” Peachey look- 
ed a little embarrassed. 

“Well, I really haven’t one, you know. J 
just said that to open the conversation, I 
didn’t know how to open a business ‘alk, and 
so I tried to think how my husband would 
probably begin, and that’s about the way I 
thought he would. You won’t tell any one I 
came to you, will you? I got desperate after 
Martin left me to-day, so I came to you my- 
self.” 

“Of course I'll do all I can, but don’t feel 
too hopeful,” I answered. “Expect me at 
your house rather late. I shall be kept very 
late at the office to-night.” 

But I did not keep my promise of going to 
the Popes that night, because, just as I was 
preparing to seek them with the distressing 
news that I had nothing and couid get no- 
thing for them, my office door burst open and 
Peachey hurried in, erying like a hurt child. 

“Here it is,” she sobbed, trembling, and 
drawing forth from under her wide cloak a 
tiny basket. In its depths I recognized the 
infinitesimal hope of the Pope family, sound 
asleep as usual. And then I saw a strange 
sight. I had in my varied experience seen 
maternal emotion lavished on a fair - sized 
child, but in this case I was to see what was 
more like going through with the motions than 
anything else. The baby was far too small to 
receive Peachey’s wild caresses, and the basket 
got the most of them. 

“Oh,” sobbed Mrs. Pope, “she’s been exhib- 
ited every night for weeks and weeks — ever 
since we’ve been in this city! My baby, my 
little, little baby. Oh, that wicked woman! 
If you hadn’t suggested it I'd never have 
thought of it. You saved my baby.” And 
down she went on her knees and kissed my 
hand. 

“My dear Mrs. Pope,” I said, “do get up and 
tell me what has happened.” But Peachey 
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was sitting on the floor by the basket exam- 
ining that sleeping little Quarter Loaf all over, 
to its very finger-nails, and would not answer 
until she had assured herself that in every 
particular it was exactly as it should be—ex- 
cept tor size. 

“Tt’s all right,” she sighed at last. “ I’ve let 
the woman go, but I hope you woun’t think it 
weak of me. She was dreadfully frightened, 
and she was only that wretched man’s tool. 
He confessed that himself. He was dreadful- 
ly frightened too. I’m afraid I made a terri- 
ble scene.” 

By slow degrees I came to understand what 
had happened. My words of the morning had 
roused Peachey’s fears, and on that night, af- 
ter the baby and night nurse were seemingly 
locked in together, she had gone to the nursery 
door and demanded entrance, obtained it with 
difficulty, and—the baby was gone from the 
cradle. I conld imagine that Mrs. Pope might 
be quite formidable, when roused, in the way 
that a brooding bird is formidable if its young 
are attacked. Apparently she had tlown at 
the nurse with such fury that the woman had 
confessed all on the spot. She had been hir- 
ing the baby to a showman for an hour or so 
each night, smuggling it out of the house to 
one of his myrmidons and 
noticed. 

“T made her get in a carriage with me,” 
said Mrs. Pope, “and drive right to the showy, 
and I rushed in and grabbed up my baby and 
ran in here with it. It’s right around the cor- 
ner from here, a miserable poor little show! 
Ob, my little abused baby!’ And she fell to 
kissing the basket again. 

Now I have not lived as a legal adviser in 
my native town some forty odd years and read 
three newspapers daily for nothing, so what 
Mrs. Pope said opened a window in my mind 
and let in light upon some old newspaper in- 
formation stored there. 

“ Round the corner did you say, Mrs. Pope ?” 
Iasked. ‘“ Was the show called the ‘ Eureka,’ 
and did it have life-size portraits of all kinds 
of freaks outside the door?” 

Peachey shuddered her asset, drawing her 
baby closer, but I had no time to mince words 
just then. 

“ My dear lady,” I said, “ the man that owns 
that show owns dozens like it in as many 
towns. That’s his horrid business, and it 
yields him enormous profits, on which he lives 
in this city. His offence against you is a se- 
rious one, and it’s not his first offence of the 
kind either. It would go hard with him if he 
were hauled up. Did you promise his show- 
man anything ?” 

“TI? Good gracious,no. They were prom- 
izing me everything, and I just ran away from 
them all as I told yon.” 

“Where’s Martin ?” 

“Ont trying to collect that wretched four 
thousand; he’ll never get it.” 

“No,” I said, “he won't, but he may have it 
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gotten for him.” T disengaged Mrs. Pope from 
the baby and led her tomy desk. “ Now sign 
this,’ I said, and a moment later I had her 
name tremulously written beneath these 
words: ‘ Mr. Griftin is fully empowered to act 
for me in this matter.’ ” 

Now what I did with this slip of paper I 
shall never tell It’s not a transaction that I 
am proud of, and as a struggling lawyer it is 
not an episode that I care to publish. 
a fair case both of love and war—love for Mar- 
tin and war for the showman. Suffice it to 
say that I drove away furiously in Mrs. Pope’s 
carriage, bidding her wait for me in my office ; 
and when I at last came back to her I had in 
my hand another bit of paper, oblong in shape, 
which I did not show to Mrs. Pope. I locked 
it away carefully in my desk, and for it sub- 
stituted a check torn from my own check- 
book, and made out for the sum of four thon- 
sand dollars. With this I turned to Martin’s 
wife. 


It was 


“T have been more successful in raising that 
sum we were talking of to-day than I thought 
I could be,” I said, * and here it is, Mrs. Pope; 
you can tell Martin that those who sent it to 
him didn’t want their names to appear. They 
fee] themselves under obligations to him,and are 
glad of the chance tosettle them. He can pay 
the money back when he is thirty years old if 
he then wants to, but there’s no need whatever 
to do so.” I held out the check, which Mrs. 
Pope took from me in an absent-minded way. 
She was hanging over the baby with an eager 
interest on her face. 

* Have you an inch measure here ?” she ask- 
ed, with such suppressed excitement in her 
tone that I knew something important was 
about to happen. 

I produced the measure, and with evidently 
practised fingers Peachey lifted that mite of a 
baby and laid it flat on my desk, faee down, 
Then she measured its back from end to end. 
I bent over the measure as eagerly as she. 

* Has it taken that start?” I asked; and as 
she saw the figure reached by the back of the 
baby’s little heel, Peachey dropped the measure 
and looked up at me, with her big eyes swim- 
ming in tears. 

“Oh, Mr. Griffin!” she cried. 

What had come to pass may be gathered 
from a little scene that took place one day not 
many years later, when my wife and I met 
Peachey and her first-born walking together 
on the street. 

“ Lydia, my dear,” I said, “look; yon’s the 
Quarter Loaf;” and Lydia walked right up to 
the pair and held ont her hand to the daugh- 
ter with her most radiant smile. 

“Why, my dear,” she said, looking up, and 
Lydia is not short, “allow me to congratulate 
you. Mrs. Pope, the next time I see your 
daughter I only hope she won’t have grown as 
much again as she has since the first time I 
saw her.” And this wish was a kindly one, so 
meant and so accepted. 
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THE LONG-SUFFERING SCANDINAVIAN. 

“TALK about turning the other cheek when 
a man welts you on one, as I read about ina 
newspaper once,” observed Mr. Milo Bush, with 
both a philosophical and a reminiscent note 
in his voice, “it don’t count with me since I 
knowed that there Ole Oleson. That there 
Ole Oleson would not only turn the other 
cheek, but he would walk around and get it 
in just the posish you needed for giving him 
another all-fired old smite; and mebby if you 
was short, and he being uncommon tall, he 
would scrunch down a little and give you all 
tie show in the world; and then ask you if 
you wouldn't like to begin all over again, or 
if he shonldn’t drop around every morning at 
eight o’clock and let you take your whack 
regular. It seemed just as if he knowed that 
the town was hard up for fun, and just made 
up lis mind to let the boys have all the good, 
square, honest sport with him that they wanted 
to. And then in the end it come out that he 
had no gratitude. 

“You see, this yere Ole Oleson struck town 
in May. The first thing he done was to walk 
into Hi Labbett’s grocery, and says he, ‘ Mees- 
ter, aye tank aye vants to geet a yob’—that’s 
the way he talked, the poor miserable furrener ; 
never opened his jaws without sp’iling a mouth- 
ful of good English. ‘Jus’ set yourself on the 
counter there—a man’s coming in here in "bout 
a nour looking for somebody to work on his 
ranch,’ says Labbett, and he p’inted to a place 
where the boys had a little sort of a needle- 
jabbing dufunny rigged up. It worked with 
a string, and when you pulled the string the 
man that sot in that place got jabbed. Well, 
Ole sot there, and the boys come in, and Joe 
Millikan, as Mayor of the town, yanked the 
string first. Did Ole get mad? Not much! 
He just got up quick like, and says he, in his 
busted English, ‘Aye tanks there bees a yab- 
ber there that yabs pretty good,’ with a grin 
that showed more’n ten dozen teeth. Then 
you may shoot me with a Gattelling gun if he 
didn’t set back down in the same place; and 
Pete Barker, being a alderman, worked the 
string, follered by Jedge Longsdorf, and Cap’n 
Sarcey, and miserlaneous cit’zens. And he 
a-setting there and a-grinning, and a-saying 
once in a while, in his outlandish English, 
‘ Aye tank you fallers bees trying to play some 
yokes on von Swedeman.’ I nerer seen any- 
thing like it. And just remember that he 
was over six feet tall and well-proportioned, 
and mebby ’bout twenty-three vears old. But 
there he sot, murdering the best language on 
this yere green yearth. 

“ Well, that will give you an i-dee of what 
the feller was. You couldn’t get him mad 
noways—least it ‘peared that way. The boys 
used to put him on the buckin’est broncos to 
ride, and give him the kickin’est guns to shoet, 
and tramp him round dark corners where was 
sot the snappin’est b’ar- traps. But all the 
time that Norsk was good-natured as a p’inter 


dog, a-smiling and a-trying to let on he could 
talk our language, though he oughter ’a’ seen 
it were too many for him. 

“Even when the sport got a leetle rough he 
stood it just the same. One day Jedge Longs- 
dorf took a leetle too much—don’t think the 
Jedge was a hard drinker, ’cause he wa’n’t ; he 
was a very mod’rate drinker; never took any- 
thing stronger than whiskey—-one day Jedge 
Longsdorf got D’iling, pitched into Ole, and 
pounded away at him till he was tired; but 
lll be hanged if the feller didn’t take even 
this all in good part. ‘Aye tank the Yudge he 
bees feeling pretty good to-day,’ says he to me, 
telling me of it, with his face all banged up. 
‘Yust see how he yumped on von Swedeman. 
Haw, haw, haw! I were too disgusted to 
speak. The Jedge done the same thing door- 
ing the month of June four or five times. 

“ When Fourth of July come we decided to 
give up the usual celebration and jus’ have 
fun with Ole. So we kep’ it up pretty hot all 
day, putting fire-crackers in bis pockets, and 
shooting holes through his hat, and all such 
jokes. He took it just like he had everything 
else—a-smiling and a-chewing away at our 
bootiful language. The Jedge went slow on 
liquors, as usual, being, as I said, what I have 
heered called an absteamerous man, and it 
were along in the afternoon before he got reg- 
‘larly Wiling; but when he did, he took a few 
passes at Ole, thongh we discouraged it, not 
wanting to help along nothing that was in 
bad taste. The day closed up all O K, and we 
pianned tosend Ole up on the flat roof of Tom 
Griswold’s supply store, and have some even- 
ing fun at shooting fireworks at him. We 
got him up some way—lI disremember how— 
and then we snaked away the ladder and 
popped it to him. It looked ’sif it was going 
to be the best joke ever played in Bon Pierre 
County. First we touched him up with roar- 
man candles, then we plugged him with rock- 
ets, then we lit pin-wheels and throwed ’em 
up, and let him rastle with ’em jus’ as he seen 
fit. Young man, you’ve heern tell of how even 
the worm will turn over, being, as I take it, 
that he can bite better in that posish. Well, 
that’s what that Norsk done. He turned over 
on us, and showed that he was ungrateful after 
all we had done to learn him our manners and 
customs, and get him so he could talk English 
right, like we done ourselves. How’d he go at 
it? Slid down the eaves-spont right among us, 
where we stood blazing away at him. Then 
the mask of his good-nature dropped off, as I 
may say, and we seen what a rep-tile we had 
been harboring in our buzzums.” 

Mr. Bush pushed away his upper lip and 
showed the lack of two important teeth. “Did 
Ole hit me?” he continued, with warmth. 
“Did he hit me? Young man, don’t yon see 
I’m alive? Ain’t I before you in the flesh? 
No, sir; it was Jedge Longsdorf that hit me; 
but Ole bit the Jedge. It was a carom shot, 
too, because after Ole played on the Jedge, 














NOT PROFICIENT 


Dawson. * You seem to know the principal points of the game, Miss Berry 


Miss Benny. ** Oh dear no; 


the Jedge struck against Joe Millikan and 
bounded off and struck me. It busted those 
teeth and pocketed me in a ditch. I was out 
of the rest of the game. What became of the 
Jedge and Joe? Young feller, what became 
of the man that went out to shake hands 
with the cyclone? Where’s the man that 
went up, whistling along, with his hands in 
his pockets, and stuck his nose into the muz- 
zle of the active voleano? My young friend, 
I jus’ laid in that diteh and pertended [ was 
dead, so he wouldn’t pay no more attention to 
me. It wa’n’t hard to pertend. The boys 
closed in on him, and he jus’ straightened up 
and got in some massé shots on ’em—though 
they ought to have been barred. He used a 
uew cue-ball every time, and pocketed at least 
one man in the ditch at each shot. Then for 
a change he begun to play that his arm was 


1 wouldn’t even know how to hold my caddy. 


Don't you play?” 


a hammer, and ev’ry time he brought a fist like 
a pile-driver down on a man it drove him a 
foot into the ground—or it would if the man 
had been stiff enough, which he wasn’t often, 
though gener’ly he was soon after. In five 
minutes Ole Oleson was the only man in the 
street except us in the ditch, all letting on we 
was dead, and most of us wishing we was. 
Then says he,in his sickening broken English, 
says he,‘Aye tank von Swedeman he have a 
leetle Fort’ a Yuly heemself? and he walked 
away, and after some time such of us as could 
make the riffle crawled out of the ditch. 
Young man, my hope, and. I reckon I may say 
my prayer, ever has been that I may 
never again have any truck with an ungrate- 
ful man, nor one that can’t talk good English 
like me, and don’t you forget it.” 


slice 


HaYDEN CARRUTH. 
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WOULD NOT CALL HIM CROOKED 

THE appointment had given the Governor 
much trouble and vexation. B — was the 
only candidate who showed anything like the 
required ability, and although his supporters 
were enthusiastic in his praise, and B—— him- 
self gave one the impression of being an ener- 
getic man, a haunting, indeterminable doubt 
made the Governor slow to promise the place. 

O'Flaherty chanced to call, and O'Flaherty 
had something on his mind. The Governor 
broached many topics, and O'Flaherty dis- 
coursed after his manner, always entertaining, 


often wise. One subject after another ex- 
hausted brought no relief to O’Flaherty’s bur- 
dened conscience, At last the Governor men- 
tioned casually that B——’s appointment 


would end a difficulty, and O'Flaherty settled 
himself in his chair with a wriggle that show- 


ed the point at issue reached. The Governor 
vuurefully serutinized his visitor 
* What’s the matter with B——?” he asked. 


‘He has push and snap.” 

* Push he has, and snap too,” O'Flaherty re- 
plied, “and it’s not for the like of me to be 
volunteering my opinion promiscuouswise, but 
I do be thinking it’s no difficulty you’re end- 
ing, Governor, but one you're after beginning.” 

“Professionally he’s all right; politically 
he’s all right. Do you mean to say, O’Flaher- 
ty, that the mau is not straight ?” 


“ Sure, Governor, you know it’s not Terence 
O'Flaherty who would say a disereditable 
thing of a hard-working man behind his back. 
Pll not call him crooked. But just one thing 
will I tell you, and it’s this: If you should 
drive a nail into that lad’s brain, it’s a cork- 
screw you'd be after pulling out again.” 


WEBSTER AND THE TAILOR 

Just previous to one of Webster's public 
orations he ordered a suit of clothes of a tailor 
whose shop was near by. It was intended for 
an occasion when he wished to look his best, 
and as the time was short and Mr. Webster 
very particular about the fit of the clothes, he 
worried the tailor considerably. The clothes 
were finished to Mr. Webster's satisfaction, and 
in a moment of abstraction he paid the bill. 

Some three months later the tailor present- 
ed another bill for the same clothing. Web- 
ster was engaged with important matters, and 
barely glancing at the bill, paid it again. 
Some time later a boy from the tailor’s shop 
presented the same bill for the third time. 
By this time it had grown familiar, and it 
found Webster out of money and in a bad 
humor, “ Young man,” he thundered, drawing 
himself up and glaring at the terrified youth 
* voung man, go back to the creature who sent 
you, and inform him that Daniel Webster nev- 
er pays his bills but twice!” = W. C. BurBayk 











ELLEN AND HER LAMB 


“When shearing-time is come. my lamb, and shearers clip and pull, 
I'll take you to the barber, desr, and have him cut your wool.” 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


\ J HY Martian? 

The world-renowned Alice, in one of 
the most striking of her Adventures, during 
her visit to Wonderland, you will remember, 
was being entertained by a select party of 
lunatics, when she discovered that the March 
Hare was playing a game in which he began 
everything with an “M.” “ Why ‘M’?” asked 
Alice. “Why not?” responded the March 
Hare. 

For many months after the appearance of 
the initial chapter of “ The Martian,” in O&to- 
ber last, the readers of this Magazine won- 
dered “ Why Martian ?” Martia herself is the 
least interesting character in the book, if she 
can be called “a character” at all; one can- 
not help feeling that, as a work of art, the 
book would have been as well without her; 
she came not into Barty Josselin’s life until 
his adventures were well nigh concluded ; she 
played, even then, a small, althongh an im- 
portant, part in those adventures; she adds 
nothing to the literary charm of the narra- 
tive; she mixes things up for herself, and for 
Barty, at the end; and, alas and alas, du 
Maurier is no longer here te say to us “ Why 
not?” 

The title does not seem to be a peculiarly 
happy one. Nor is the book itself, perhaps, 
the greatest of du Maurier’s extraordinary 
performances. It comes in point of merit, the 
present reviewer feels, between “ Peter Ibbet- 
son” and “ Trilby.” It is a little better and 
more complete than the latter; not so good, or 
so complete, as the former; and, like “ Trilby,” 
it weakens as it closes. But, for all that, it is 
a most fascinating and captivating piece of 
work. And,as one reads it, one does not exact- 
ly know why it is so—or why not! The man- 
ner of it, half earthly, half spiritual, is felici- 
tous and spontaneous; it has no cant, no fake 
note of sentimentality; its style is delicate ; its 
humor is innocent; it is tender and pathetic 
in a direct and manly way, and its ingenuous- 
ness is delightful. 

If du Maurier, when he presented Trilby to 
the world, was afraid of the reputation which 
Peter Ibbetson had made for himself, how 
much more must be have feared the anthor of 
“Trilby ” when he gave “The Martian ” to the 
enormous public of readers, who had wept, 
and had trembled with delight, in more lan- 
guages than one, every time ‘Trilby had plant- 
ed her foot on the pages of fiction. “ Trilby- 
esque” is bound to appear in our future 
dictionaries as signifying unprecedented pop- 
ularity and success, as we speak now of “ Bo- 

1 The Martian. A Novel. 


Illustrated by the Author. 
New York and London: 


By George pu Mavnrier. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
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nanzas” and of “ Waterloos”; and he was a dar- 
ing man who did not lay down his pen when 
Trilby and Little Billee were brought to an end, 

Some one is said to have asked du Maurier, 
shortly before his death, if he did not mean 
“to write, some day, a story without spooks in 
it”; and he is quoted as saying in reply, “ No. 
I think it must be my mission to make the su- 
pernatural real and proper.” If this was his 
mission he certainly fulfilled it; while he, as 
certainly, sueceeded in an unusual degree in 
making real what was real and natural. 

In one of the later chapters of “The Mar- 
tian” the biographer of Barty says — “He 
[Barty] deelared that all throngh life, on 
awakening from his night’s sleep, he always 
felt conscious of having had extraordinary 
dreams—even as a child—but, that he forgot 
them in the very act of waking, in spite of 
strenuous efforts to recall them. But now and 
again, on sinking into sleep, the vague memory 
of those forgotten dreams would come back ; 
and they were all of a strange life under new 
conditions—just such a life as Martia had de- 
scribed—where arabesques of artificial light 
and interwoven curves of subtle sound had a 
significance undreamt of by mortal eyes or 
ears, and served as conductors to a heavenly 
bliss unknown to earth—revelations denied to 
us here, or we should be very different beings 
from what we most unhappily are.” This 
sounds like a bit of antobiography, and it will 
account for all that was seen and done in his 
sleep by du Mauriev’s earliest hero; for all that 
was done in her dreaming hours by the victim 
of Svengali, and for all the weird and uncanny 
influences of Martia upon the central figure of 
the present tale. 

Du Maurier unfolded himself in his stories. 
Ile wrote as he talked; and he talked as he 
wrote; his printed words suggest, always, to 
those who knew him best, his own familiar 
conversation; and in all three of his works he 
was apt to reflect certain characteristics of 
what his friends recognized in his own tem- 
perament. “He was,” says Robert Maurice of 
Barty —“ He was, in reality, the simplest, the 
most affectionate, and most good-natured of 
men, the very soul of honor, the best of hus- 
bands and fathers and friends, the most fas- 
cinating companion that ever lived, and one 
who kept to the last the freshness and joyous 
spirits of a schoolboy and the heart of a child; 
one who never said or did an unkind thing; 
probably never even thought one. Generous 
and open-handed to a fault, slow to condemn, 
quick to forgive; and gifted with a power of 
immediately inspiring affection and keeping it 
forever.” 

“And Barty Josselin is no more—oh! my 
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God.... And his dear wife survived him just 
twenty-four hours ?” 


THERE is always something peculiarly sad 
in the appearance of a posthumous book, par- 
ticularly so when the author was known to, 
and liked by, the reader in a personal way, 
as well as in his professional work. Another 
sound from the tomb, dulcet, not doleful, is 
heard this month in William Hamilton Gib- 
son’s Eye Spy,’ a collection of pleasant, instruc- 
tive papers upon the homely, every-day things 
in the animate and inanimate Nature which 
Gibson loved and knew so well: Tumble-Bugs, 
Horse- Hair Snakes, Wigglers, Paper-Wasps, 
Snake - Spits, Fox- Fires, Cuckoos, and Cow- 
Birds, and the like; and each and every one 
of them is treated with a respect which is evi- 
dently based upon familiarity, and which is 
eminently creditable to all the parties con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Barnet Phillips in his pleasant Intro- 
duction, styled “A Naturalist’s Boyhood,” 
shows us how the author began his game of 
Eye Spy—hide-and-seek—with Nature in his 
early youth; and he quotes Gibson himself as 
saying that he was curious about flowers and 
insects from his earliest days, always uniting 
them in his own mind, “I was very young 
and playing in the woods,” he said to Mr. Phil- 
lips once. ‘I tossed over the fallen leaves, 
when I came across a chrysalis. There was 
nothing remarkable in that, for I knew what 
it was. But, wonderful to relate, providen- 
tially [deem it, as I held the object in my hand 
a butterfly slowly emerged, then fluttered in 
my fingers....I do not know whether I was 
or was not a youngster with an imagination, 
but suddenly the spiritual view of a new, or of 
another life, struck me. I saw in this jewel 
born from an unadorned casket some inkling 
of immortality. Yes, that butterfly breaking 
from its chrysalis in my hand shaped my fu- 
ture career.” 

“Prior to Darwin’s time,” wrote Gibson in 
“ Eye Spy,” in a chapter upon “ A Few Native 
Orchids and their Insect Sponsors ”:—“ Prior 
to Darwin’s time the flower was a voice in the 
wilderness, heard only in faintest whispers, 
and by the few. But since his day they have 
bloomed with fresher color and more convin- 
cing perfume. Science brought us their mes- 
sage. Demoralizing as it certainly was to hu- 
manity’s past ideals, philosophic, theologic, 
and poetic, it bore the spirit of absolute con- 
viction, and must be heard, What a contrast 
this winged botany of to-day is to that of a 
hundred years ago.... The flower of to-day! 
What an inspiration to our reverential study ! 
What a new revelation is borne upon its per- 
fume! Its forms, its hues, what invitations to 


our devotion !” 


2 Kye Spy. Afield with Flowers and _ Animate 
Things. By Writ1am Hamritron Gipson. Illustrated 
by the Author. 8vo, Cloth, $250. New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers. 


For many years Gibson was one of the few 
who heard this voice, and heeded it, and 
throngh his pages, in Pastoral Days, in Happy 
Hunting-Grounds, in Highwaysand Byways, by 
Starlight and Sunshine, have flowers bioomed 
for thousands of readers with perfume more 
convincing and with colors more fresh. How 
far-he was original in his discoveries, and how 
fur he was correct in his statements and in his 
deductions the present reviewer cannot, as a 
layman, pretend to say. But that he was a 
keen and an accurate observer seems to be an 
established fact; and no layman can fail to 
recognize the graceful force of his style as a 
writer, or the delicate, attractive character of 
his work as an artist and as an illustrator, not 
only in this volume but in all the volumes 
which preceded it. Few men have handled 
the brush and the pen together with more ef- 
fect and with more success; and laymen and 
experts must unite in thanking the butterfly 
which shaped his career, while they mourn 
the fact that brush and pen together have 
fallen forever from his hands. 


ANOTHER posthumous work is “ Bobbo” and 
Other Fancies,* by Thomas Wharton, who will 
be remembered as the author of “ The Confes- 
sions of a Frivolous Girl” and “A Latter-Day 
Saint,” published some twelve or fourteen 
years ago. He was a frequent contributor, in 
verse as well as in prose, to the periodical 
press, in a light as well as in a serious vein; 
and when be died, not very long ago, at the 
age of thirty-six, he was editor of the Sunday 
edition of the Philadelphia Times. The pres- 
ent volume is prefaced by a few affectionate 
and appreciative words “In Memory of Thom- 
as Wharton,” from the pen of his friend Mr. 
Owen Wister, who tellsus who Wharton was and 
what he did, and who expresses his own belief 
that “ Bobbo,” which was almost the last per- 
formance of Wharton, is also his best. It is, 
certainly, a very clever and a very unusual 
production. Mr. Wister says that the peculiar 
native thread of Wharton’s imagination was 
slender, but that it never broke. For a time, 
however, it lost itself in the multitude of books 
which he admired; and he often wrote under 
the spell of his favorites before lhe learned to 
write like himself and under his own spell 
alone. 

“ Bobbo,” which appeared originally in 1895, 
may have been written under the spell of Peter 
Ibbetson, although it could not have been writ- 
ten under the spell of “The Martian”; for Paul 
Patureau, the hero of “ Bobbo,” was born be- 
fore Barty Josselin saw the light. Paul was a 
clerk in a Parisian court of justice, who aspired 
to be a poet, a dramatist, and particularly a 
writer of librettos—librettos which were to 
make all Paris laugh, and sing, and dance. He 

3 * Bobbo,”’ and Other Fancies. By Tuomas WuHan- 
ton. With an Introduction by Owen Wister. Iilus- 
trated by W. T. Smepiey and J. R. Weevein. Post 
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was full of ideas—when he wasasleep! In his 
dreams he saw all kinds of plays, with charac- 
ters and motives, plots and stories, drawn from 
every age and clime; heroes more romantic than 
Ruy Blas, more comic than Figaro; theatrical 
surprises more thrilling than the horn in Her- 
nani, more clever than the scented glove in 
Diplomacy; and, as for stage pictures, he had 
but to close his eyes and they crowded on his 
sight, magnificent in their complex accuracy 
and perfection; and when he awoke he could 
not remember a line ora word! All his ara- 
besques of artificial light and interwoven 
curves of subtle sound, like those of the hero 
of “The Martian,” were denied to him in his 
waking hours. But at last he dreamed the pa- 
thetic little comedy of “ Bobbo,” and he dream- 
ed successfully, His great ambition was at 
last satisfied. “ Bobbo” was well worth dream- 
ing, and well worth remembering. 

The story, we learn from Mr. Wister, was 
dramatized aud played in the provinces of 
England; and it was put into stage form for a 
well-known American actress by Wharton him- 
self, although it has not yet been produced 
here. That it lends itself admirably to such 
adaptation there can be no question. 

The “Other Fancies” in the volume are 
“The Lost Sonnet of Prinzavalle di Cembino,” 
“Ratu Tainto’s Wooing,” “Old and New”; 
and a number of verses marked with a dainty 
and graceful touch. 

Very few readers, even of the older genera- 
tion, can recollect the first appearance of an 
nnusually popular book called Georgia Scenes,* 
which was published by the Harpers just 
fifty-seven years ago. The author’s name 
did not, at first, appear upon the title page; 
but the volume, evidently by a Southern man, 
attracted universal attention on both sides of 
the Line of Mason and Dixon, as being one of 
the earliest attempts, in American literature, 
to portray the “Crackers” and the Negroes 
and the “ Po’ White Trash” of that portion of 
our continent; and it was the forerunner of 
all the stories of Uncle Remus, and of Marse 
Chan, and of Solomon Crow, with which we are 
now so familiar. It was the work of Augustus 
B. Longstreet, a native of Georgia, a graduate 
of Yale, a lawyer, who became a Methodist 
clergyman, and the president of a college; and 
it was written while Hawthorne was thinking 
out the Twice-Told Tales in Massachusetts, 
and while Cooper was finishing the Leather- 
stocking Tales in New York. Longstreet died 
in 1890, and it is said that he felt always, as a 
pastor and as an educator of youth, a little 
bit ashamed of the one performance by which, 
even in his own section of the land, his name 
is now remembered. 

The sketches passed through many editions 

4 Georgia Scenes. Characters, Incidents, etc., in the 
First Half-Century of the Republic. By A Native 
Georgian. New Edition, with Reproductions of the 


Original Illystrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. New 
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in their original form; they were republished 
in the Franklin Square Library a quarter of a 
century later, and the demand for them con- 
tinues to be so great that they have been once 
more republished, with reproductions of their 
original illustrations, for the sake of those 
younger readers to whom they are naturally 
unknown. 

Georgia has seen very many and very seri- 
ous social changes since 1840. But the sous 
and tle grandsons of Longstreet’s old neigh- 
bors occupy to-day their poor little paternal 
homes; and the dialect, which he puts into 
the mouths of his quaint and interesting char- 
acters during the first half of the century, is 
still heard in certain sections of his native 
State. It isa dialect not nearly so trying to 
untrained ears and eyes as is the talk of many 
of the Blacks and the Whites whom we meet 
in the pages of present-day periodicals; and 
Longstreet spared his audiences, as far as pos- 
sible, by speaking for his subjects instead of 
letting them speak too much for themselves. 
His own style is clear and colloquial, and it is 
of that old-fashioned kind in which the italic 
plays a prominent part; in which the “ gentle 
reader” is frequently addressed; and in the 
sketch of “The Ball,” for instance, he gives 
names to his creations which are suggestive 
of some physical trait or of some mental char- 
acteristic, as Mr. Flirt, Mrs. Mushy, and Miss 
Gilt; after the manner of the old dramatists 
with their Mark Meddles, their Lady Sneer- 
wells, and their Lydia Languishes. 

It is curious to compare these tales with 
those of Mrs. Stuart, Mr. Page, and Mr. Harris, 
and it will be curious to watch their effect 
upon those ‘‘ gentle readers” who never heard 
of them or of their author before. 


MANY persons will remember a number of 
essays by Mr. Woodrow Wilson, serious, schol- 
arly, and reflective, which have appeared late- 
ly in some of the contemporary magazines. 
They were called “A Literary Politician,” “A 
Calendar of Great Americans,” “ The Truth of 
the Matter,” “ Mere Literature,” and the like, 
and they have just been gathered into one 
volume bearing the general title Mere Litera- 
ture,° from the opening essay, which is a reply 
to a certain slur upon literature as literature, 
and which, if hardly necessary, is still very 
charming. Mere Literature the author ex- 
plains in his brief for the defence, does not 
mean “sheer” literature, literature in the es- 
sence, stripped of all accidental or ephemeral 
elements, and left with nothing but its immor- 
tal charm and power. ‘“ Mere literature,” he 
adds, “is a serious sneer, conceived in all 
honesty by the scientific mind, which despises 
things that do not fall within the categories 
of demonstrable things. It means nothing but 
literature,as who should say ‘ mere’ talk, ‘mere’ 
fabrication, ‘mere’ pastime.” A little later Mr. 
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Wilson speaks of how strange and occult a 
thing is this quality of “mere literature” as it 
enters into one book and is absent from an- 
other, and which no man who has once felt it 
can mistake; and he cites the case of a stray 
sentence of Edmund Burke’s, quoted in a work 
which he himself was reading, and which he 
himself quotes. “The peculiarity of such a 
passage as that, is that it needs no context,” 
he writes. “Its beauty seems almost indepen- 
dent of its subject-matter. It comes on that 
eighty-fourth page like a burst of music in the 
midst of small talk—a tone of sweet harmony 
heard amidst a rattle of phrases.” 

Much space is devoted to the study of 
Burke in the chapter called “ The Interpreter 
of English Liberty,” now printed for the first 
time, in which are given many bursts of Burke’s 
music among talk that is anything but small; 
and ‘here is something almost Burkish in Mr. 
Wilson’s own picture of Burke, during his 
Parliamentary career, when he is accustoming 
himself to speak to an empty House, and to 
subsequent generations! Mr. Wilsen has a 
keen appreciation of the wonderful qualities 
of the gifted Irishman; and he has done not a 
little, in his essay, to help this present genera- 
tion to understand more fully, and to like better, 
the Burke who was speaking to it in other days. 

In “A Calendar of Great Americans” Mr, 
Wilson has a final word to say about the Wash- 
ington whom he so recently exhibited to the 
world in his true light; and he resents the fact 
that the majority of Washington’s biographers 
have depicted him as too colorless, too cold, 
too prudent, too un-American. The real Wash- 
ington was as thoroughly an American as was 
Jackson or Lincoln, he declares. What we 
take for iack of passion in him was but the 
reserve and self-mastery natural to a man of 
his class and breeding in Virginia, at that 
time. But Lincoln Mr. Wilson considers the 
supreme American of our history. In him all 
the elements of Americanism were combined 
and harmonized. “The most singular thing 
about the wonderful career of the man is the 
way in which he steadily grew into a national 
stature.... The process was slow but un- 
broken. He was not fit to be President until 
he actually became President. He was fit 
then, becanse, learning as he went, he had 
found out how much there \.as to Jearn; and 
had still an infinite capacity for learning.” 

The temptation to quote more freely from 
Mr. Wilson’s pages is a great one. But enongh 
has been given, with almost no context, to 
contrast the harmony of his sentences with the 
rattle of phrases in which they are here, in 
these columns, contained. 


The People for whom Shakespeare wrote,’ as 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner portrays them in 


6 The People for whom Shakespeare wrote. Py 
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his latest volume, which bears that title, are 
not the People who are to last for all time, as 
Ben Jonson hath it, but the People of Shak- 
spere’s own age; the men and women who 
constituted the four classes of English Society 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and the First 
James, the gentlemen, the citizens, the yeomen 
and the unwashed artificers and laborers, 
who went to the Globe or to the Blackfriars 
to see Shakspere’s plays, and to read what he 
wrote, through their eyes and their ears. 
Shakspere, says Mr. Warner, was a child of 
that age, which was essentially a dramatic 
age, and had long been preparing for him. Its 
expression culminated in him; he used the ac- 
cumulated materials of centuries ; he called in 
the coinage of many generations, and he re- 
issued it, purified and unalloyed, stamped in his 
own mint. As some acquaintance with the 
Bedouin desert-life of to-day illumines the 
book of Job; as modern research into Hellenic 
and Asiatic life gives new meanings to the Iliad 
and the Odyssey; as a knewledge of the fac- 
tions which rent Florence in the times of the 
Guelfs and the Ghibellines is necessary to a 
fair comprehension of the Divina Commedia, 
so does Mr. Warner believe that we can best 
understand and appreciate, not only Shak- 
spere, but the People for whom Shakspere 
Wrote, by a study of the chronicles of that 
People, as set down by the Worthies of the 
pen, who knew them and were themselves of 
them, or were much among them; William 
Harrison, Sir Richard Baker, Hentzner, Cor- 
yat, Andrew Boord, Philip Stubbes, and the 
rest. 

From these sources does Mr. Warner gather 
the story of the every-day life of Shakspere’s 
friends, countrymen, and contemporaries, from 
youth to crabbéd age, and in all the walks of 
life. He shows us just what hot and rebel- 
lious liquors they applied in their blood ; how 
they baked and how they brewed their cakes 
and their ales; how they took their ease in 
their inns, and how that ease,even in those 
times as in these, was less in the inns of Lon- 
don than it was in the inns out of it. He 
shows us what was meat and drink to them 
in their homes as well as in their hostelrics. 
He shows us the poor in their shreds and 
patches, the gentry glittering in golden coats, 
and clad in robes and furred gowns, the men 
cross-gartered, the women painting an inch 
thick. He shows us how they worked and 
played; how they travelled at divers paces; 
how they found means to live,and how they 
paid all debts when they died. 

As he himself says of Harrison’s “ Descrip- 
tion of England,” Mr. Warner’s own book is an 
unfailing mine of information for the histo- 
rians of the Sixteenth Century, and it is a 
new revelation of Shakspere’s England for the 
general reader. It has all the charm of style 
and matter which distinguishes Mr. Warner's 
work, and the general reader will find pleasure 
as well as profit in it. 
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A Pair of Patient Lovers. Illustration for ‘‘A Pair of Patient Lovers.” ) 
Drawn by ALBERT E. STERNER. \ 


Witla Che Geraekr GOMBMIGUG oo oc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocescees RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Eleven Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author. 
Evzones executing their National Dance, near Arta,—Evzones leaving Vonitza for Salagora. 
— The Reception to Garibaldi at Corfu.—Dragging off a Turkish Connon abandoned at Sala- 
gora.—A Priest of the Greek Church in Turkey surrounded by Greek Soldiers.—Velestinos.— 
An Encampment of Greek Soldiers.—The Battle of Velestinos. "The Mountain Battery at 
Velestinos.—Firing from the Trenches at Velestinos.—Aun American War-Correspondent ( John 
Bass) directing the Fire of the Greeks. 


Oh i sg occ cc cece ceesnesccccecsctccwencoceseseces MARGARET E. SANGSTER 

A Pair of Pationt Lovers. A Story. ...-+----.0-ccccecsccccscccsccssees WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
Illustration (the Frontispiece) by ALBERT E. STERNER. 

Samia Telit. A Wawel. PRre Thi. cece ccc cccccccccccccccsccccccscecscvessceess WILLIAM McLENNAN 


Four Illustrations by F. DE MYRBACH., 


ee Se Tee Ce on ain cic ce wiec atin dccewiccsc ccsncisccctcccctensedses JAMES BARNES 
Ten Illustrations. From Drawings by C. D. WELDON, CHARLES BROUGHTON, HARRY 
FENN, and VICTOR PERARD; and from a Photograph. 

The Northern Limit of Manhattan.—A Nook in Greater New York.—A Bird’s-Eye View 
of Upper New York from Mott Haven to Bedford Park.— Where the Bridges link the Heights. 
—Across the River to Fort George.—Near Featherbed Lane.—A French Restaurant in Bronx 
Park.— Van Cortlandt Manor.— The Site of the New Reservoir, Jerome Park. 


Jeshen GooGemoumh'’s Cle Letter. A tery... <. 0... cvcccccscccccccscccccece FREDERIC REMINGTON 
Five Illustrations by FREDERIC REMINGTON. 

BN I v6.65 vn incr eteentsd cn sceencnvsnsdebadcescoceecscececcosces covsnncaeecasa seas TORU HOSHI 

The Great Stone of Sardis. A Novel. (Conclusion.) -.-...------+++s-+e.00+5 FRANK R. STOCKTON 
Nine [lustrations by PETER S. NEWELL. 

The Pardon of Sainte-Anne D’Auray in Brittany ...........---. GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS 
Ten Illustrations by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDs. 

i: CL ic cau ng pul, Belews ddeNE whe ees beer covssorecces caucees FLORENCE EARLE COATES 

Who Made the Match? A Story. ....-.-.-.cccceccceeecsee cence eeeeneeneeeeseenes RUTH UNDERHILL 

In Memoriam—Olivia Susan Clemens. A POOCM............--csccccccecccsccccccceeeseeeeeeeecs S.. &. Cc. 

The “entury’s Progress in Biology ..-----------.--ceeesseeeeeees HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 


Eight Illustrations. From Drawings by Francis Day and J. W. FINN ; and from Photo- 
graphs by W. AND D. Downey (London) and ELLiotT AND Fry (London). 
Erasmus Darwin.— Jean Baptiste de Lamarck.—Etienne Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire.—Charles 
Robert Darwin.—Alfred Russell Wallace.—Thomas Henry Huxley.—Asa Gray.—Ernst 
Heinrich Haeckel. 


I I src oc ninceusdedseuadhawaeeehdscaseneecccess dsucasen keane WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 
NE 0s ods Sis Sale Gabhw hoa 6s s 4640p AE ee et eh 000s s6Heess cs GerRenebeeereanes CARL SCHURZ 
A Little Brother of the Fields. A Poem ..........-.......5.csccceeees EDNAH PROCTOR CLARKE 
BRRCORS BORG oe 0. cee cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccs cocccoccccscoces CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


The Decline of the Doughnut.— The Modern School of Fiction.—‘* The Landlord at Lion's 
Head.” —Captains Courageous.— The Christian. 
( Wit InrropucTory Story, “THE } 


Editor’s Drawer.........- QvuARTER Loar.’ Skee MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 
( Illustrated by A. B. Frost. \ 


Other Illustrations by PETER S. NEWELL and WILLIAM H. WALKER. 


Literary Notes.----...-.-+.. erececcccrcesoesoose weceess LAURENCE HUTTON. 
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Literature 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers: New York City 


A WEEKLY GAZETTE OF LITERARY CRITICISM, COM- 
MENT, AND CHRONICLE. Price, 10 cents a copy, $4 00 a year. 


HE admirable distinctness and singleness of purpose that mark 
7 this new periodical find expression in its title. Literature, and 

literature alone, is to be its theme. The aim of its publishers will 

be to make it essentially the organ of the literary classes in the 
widest sense of the term, impartial and authoritative in its literary 
criticism, and a comprehensive and trustworthy medium of literary 
intelligence. An earnest and an honest attempt will be made to 
deal with the best literature of every country on its literary merits 
alone, without prejudice, without national prepossessions. To Eng- 
lish and to American works a certain prominence will almost inevi- 
tably be given ; but this natural preference will not exclude reviews 
of the more important of the volumes issuing from the publishing 
centres on the continent of Europe. 

Though Literature will consist mainly of reviews of books, it will 
invite correspondence on and will itself deal with any literary subject 
of permanent or of current interest to the writing, publishing, or 
reading world. The rule of anonymity will be generally observed 
in its reviews, though not with unvarying strictness ; and a refresh- 
ing novelty is suggested in the statement that every endeavor will 
be made to find room for the proper expression of adverse views 
over the signature of any correspondent. It is proposed to publish 
weekly, or as often as the occasion may arise, a bibliography of some 
topic of the time, in order to furnish the reader with a list of all the 
works which can be consulted on the subject. The record of new 
publications will be made as complete as possible, but in the selection 
of books for review the editor will be guided solely by his judgment 
of their literary value. This seems to be, or should seem to be, a 
matter of course, but, in point of fact, it is a noteworthy innovation, 
for the practice of indiscriminately reviewing, or, at any rate, notic- 
ing, every book which issues from the press is one which, by the 
stimulus it affords to the production of worthless work, is tending 
seriously to the degradation of literary standards and to the confu- 
sion and disgust of readers. Instead of giving to books which are 
unworthy of any notice at all the help of even a scathing criticism, 
Literature will apply to them the far more effective treatment of 
neglect. On the other hand, it is hoped that every important work 
may be reviewed within three weeks after its publication. 

Evidently Literature, by virtue of its definite and undeviating 
aim, has a field all its own—a very useful and a liberal field to work 
in and to prosper in. And not less evidently it has that indispensa- 
ble thing—the positive character which appears to be a prime con- 
dition of success in the equipment of a publication not less, or 
scarcely less, than in the career of an individual. 

The selection of Mr. H. D. Trattu as editor of Literature finds its 
warrant in the broad critical faculty and masculine sanity of judg- 
ment which characterize that well-known writer. Mr. BARRETT WEN- 
DELL, Assistant Professor of English at Harvard College, will contrib- 
ute a weekly letter upon topics of literary interest in America. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 
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Christmas THumber 


oot HARPER'S MAGAZINE wits. 


166 PAGES 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
EIGHT PAGES IN COLOR 


CONTENTS: 

THE WOOING OF MALKATOON. A narrative poem by Lew Wattace. Eight illustra 
tions, including the frontispiece of the Number, by F. V. DuMonp. 

THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. An account by RicHarp HarpinG Davis of the most pict- 
uresque feature of English life during the present century. Superbly illustrated by R. 
Caton WOODVILLE. 

A BIRD’S EGG. By Ernest INGERSOLL. Illustrated by fac-similes in color of the eggs 
of eighty-seven of the most familiar varieties of American birds. 

DESTINY AT DRYBONE. By Owen Wister. ‘The series of interesting adventures in 
the life of Lin McLean is brought to a dramatic close in this story, which is perhaps the 
most vigorous and characteristic of the series. With a portrait sketch of Lin McLean 
by FREDERIC REMINGTON, 

PUPPETS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. By Francis J. Zrecter. Their use in religious 
ceremonies and in dramatic representations, from the shadow puppets of prehistoric re- 
ligions to the marionettes and Punch-and-Judy shows of to-day. With six illustrations. 

REINDEER OF THE JOTUNHEIM. By Hamecen Sears. An account of sport and 


adventure in the reindeer country of Norway. With eight illustrations by A. B. Frost. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS AT CONCORD. By Georce WitLis Cooke. A revelation 
of Mr. Curtis’s early manhood. The article is made up mainly of letters written by him at 
the age of twenty, full of the wonderful charm which afterwards pervaded the “ Easy Chair,” 
and disclosing the passionate interest and deep thoughtfulness which to the end character- 
ized all his comment on American social life. Illustrated by a portrait by James WaLL 
Finn, and from an engraving by ScHLapi1z, after a photograph. 


AN ACT OF CHARITY. By Cuartes DupLey WaRNER. 


In addition to the Wootnc oF MALKAToon and Destiny at DrysBone, the Number will 
contain the following stories: MARIANSON, a Mackinac story, by Mary Hartwell Catherwood, 
illustrated by W. 7: Smedley; My Firrnu 1n Mammy, by W. Z. Sheppard, illustrated by the 
author ; and Mr. WILLIE’s WEDDING VEIL, by Mary Tracy Zarie, illustrated by A. B. Wenzell 
SPANISH JOHN, a novel of adventure, by Wiliam McLennan, illustrated by Myrbach, will be 
brought to a dramatic close. 

The poems of the Number will be AnNuNcIATION, by Harriet Prescott Spofford, i\\us- 
trated by Mowbray; To A NEW-BoRN Bapsy, by Alice Archer Seawell, illustrated by Rosina 
E. Sherwood; Tue Lover, by &. H. Stoddard; Happiness, by Sarah Piatt; City axp 
PROPHET, by Alfred 1. Louis. 

THE EDITOR’S STUDY. By Cuarces DuDLEY WarRNER. 

THE EDITOR’S DRAWER of humorous anecdotes, pictures, and verse. 

LITERARY NOTES. By Laurence Hutton. 


THE NUMBER will be bound in an ornamental cover specially designed in 
colors by Kenyon Cox, and will be sold at the price of ordinary issues— THIRTY-FIVE 
CENTS. 

Subscription Price, . + - $4 00 a Year 
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James Whitcomb Riley’s 


WORKS IN POETRY AND PROSE 


A CHILD-WORLD 





(NEW 
Neghborly Poems. Rhymes of Childhood. 
Sketches in Prose. The Flying Islands of the Night. 
Afterwhiles. Green Fields and Running Brooks. 
Pipes o’ Pan. Armazindy. 


Each of above, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25; Half Calf, $2.g0. 
Old Fashioned Roses. :6mo, Cloth, $1.75. 
An Old Sweetheart of Mine. Cloth, Full Gilt, $2.50. 
This delineator of lowly humanity, who sings with sc 
or, pathos, humor,and grace,and who has done things, 
ps, which will outlast the more laborious work of some of 


ry and more pretentious poets, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


Published by THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, in#ianapotis ana 


» Kansas City. 
For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


Extract and Picture from Robert J. Burdette's New Book of Humor, 


CHIMES FROM A JESTER’S BELLS 


Rosert J. BurDetTe’s new book is deliciously clean and wholesome in its humor; 

. the opening story is a travesty upon the old ‘‘ Rollo Books.”’ In one of the early 
chi ipters, while Rollo was still sufficiently inconsiderate of his father’s feelings to remain 
somewhat of a baby, his father said to Rollo’s mother: 


‘| think Rollo should now learn to dress himself. And as I know your partiality will not per- 
mit you to be sufficiently firm with him, you may go down-stairs and leave him with me. 

* You may have to help him a little with some of 
the hard things,’ she said, turning as she passed out 
the door, with a look that fell across the cradle like a 
bar of sunshine. Rollo answered the look with a joy- 
ous shout in their own language, to which his mother 
nodded a reply, and then left him alone with that good 
and wise man, his father. 

*** Your mother is not going to dress you this morn- 
ing, Rollo,’ said his father, interpreting the expectant 
look with masculine penetration. ‘I am going to 
teach you to dress yourself, and will render you only 
such assistance as may be absolutely necessary.’ 

‘He shook out the smallest article of infantile gar- 
menture he could find, and, after examining it minute- 
ly, said: 

‘*** Put it on, Rollo; that’s papa’s good boy. Show 
papa which side you put on before, and then papa will 
show you which side goes behind !’ 

**Rollo looked up into his father’s face, and, twist- 
ing one thumb into his mouth to assist his articulation, 
‘ google-ah-gooed’ with great fluency, removing his 
thumb now and then to say ‘ papa’ and ‘ ma’ma,’ and 
to make a few soft noises imitative of the dialect of 
the domestic pets and barn-yard cattle and fowls.”’ 

Beautifully Bound and Illustrated. 


12mo, $1.25. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent by the publishers, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


“Jam going to teach you to dress yourself, Rollo... Published by THE BOWEN-MERRILL CO., 


Show papa which side you put on ie fore, and then papa : . Lsppemangilee. , 
| show you which side goes behind / hs IND'ANAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ Newest Books. 


Being the Adventures of a French Prisoner in England, 


**St. Ives ”’ 
Stevenson, it 


the brig Flying Scuc 


is a story of action in the author’s most buoyant style ; 
s opening chapters contain tragedies grim enough to surprise even those who remember the welter on bo 
Goguelat is notable even among Stevensonian scoundrels. 








St. . Ives. 


By RoBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 12mo, £1.50, 
and although one does not expect commonplaces 


The remainder of the story is fu 


movement and vigor and abounds in evidences of the author’s unique genius 


This Country of Ours. 


By BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President of the United States. 
In it General Harrison has described, so simply and directly that the most unin 
formed person cannot fail of enlightenment, the way in which this vast country of ours is governed rhe 
our National Government, with their functions and their individual peculiarities, are thus characterized 
described by an author who has himself occupied the chief place and the most responsible position in this tremen¢ 


This is essentially a unique volume. 


ments of 


I2mo, $1.50. 


various depa 





complex machinery; and the result is a book which for the first time presents an adequate view of a subject that i 


prime interest to every American. 


The Tormentor. 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT, author of ‘*‘ Nancy Noon.” 
I2mo, $1.50. 


Nancy Noon. 


American Nobility. 


By PIERRE DE COULEVAIN, 


Fifth Edition.  2mo, $1.50. 


A Novel. 
$1.50. 


“9 ‘ f h P ‘ 
Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. 
By Grorcio Vasari. Edited and annotated in 

the light of recent discoveries by E. H. and 

E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins. Ziérar4 

Edition. 4 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 

** Vasari’s ‘ Lives’ are something more than one of the 
most useful contributions to the data of art criticism. They 
are also literature Read with the assistance of such 
notes as the present editors have provided, he is not an au- 
thority invalidated, but a classic purged of the ill effects of 
time... . It is just because he is not academic that Vasari is 
immortal; it is because he gives us at first hand a vivid pict- 
ure of the art amid which he lived that he carries conviction, 
and, with conviction, a peculiar delight.”"—V. F. Tribune. 


English Lands, Letters, and Kings. 


The Later Georges to Queen Victoria. By 
DonaLp G. MircHett (‘‘Ik Marvel”). 
12mo, $1.50 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES 

English Lands, Letters, and Kings. From Celt to Tudor. 

English Lands, Letters, and Kings. From Elizabeth 
to Anne 

English Lands, Letters, and Kings. 
the Georges 

The Set, 4 volumes in a box, $6.00. 


The Bible and Islam 
Or, The Influence of the Old and New Tes- 
taments on the Religion of Mohammed. 
(Being the Ely Lectures for 1897.) By HENRY 
PRESERVED SMITH, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 


A History of Christianity in the 
Apostolic Age. 


By ArruuR C. McGiFFerT, D.D., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Church History, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Crown 8vo, $2.50 net. 
(International Theological Library.) 


I12mo, 


Each, $1.50 


Queen Anne and 


Selected Poems. 

By GEORGE MEREDITH. Arranged by the au- 
thor and including all his most popular works, 
With portrait. 12mo, $1.75. 

‘ Not since Shakespeare has England produced a man 


with so extraordinary a gift of poetic expression.” —I 
ZANGWILL, in Pa/? Mal/ Magazine 


The 
History of the Lady Betty Stair. 


By Mo.iy ELiiort SEAWELL. Illustrated 
Thule de Thulstrup. In an original bind 
similar to ‘‘ The Sprightly Romance of Mar 
sac.” r2mo, $1.25. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


The Sprightly Romance of Marsac. By Mowry Evi 
SeAWELL. Illustrated by Gustav Verbeek. 


Catherine Schuyler. 

By MAry Gay Humpureys. (Women of C 
nial and Revolutionary Times.) With pl 
gravure portrait. r2mo, $1.25. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN THE SERIES 

Margaret Winthrop. By Avice Morse Ear -e. 

Dolly Madison. By Mavp Witper Goopwin 

Eliza Pinckney. By Haraiorr Horry RAVENEI 

Mercy Warren. By Atice Brown. 

Martha Washington. By Anne Ho.tixcswortu 


12M0, 51.25 


WHARTON 

Each 12mo, $1.25, or the complete set, 6 vols. in a box, 
$7.50 
$7.50. 


Theos and Matthew Arnold 


And Their Influence on English Educa- 
tion. (Zhe Great Educators.) By Sir JosHUA 
G. Fircu, LL.D,, late Inspector of Training 
Colleges in England, and Lecturer on Educa- 
tion at the University of Cambridge. 12mo, 
$1.00 net. 


The Express Messenger 
And Other Tales of the Rail. By Cy War- 
MAN. 12mo, $1.25. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 


Tales of an Engineer. With Rhymes of the Rail. By 
Cy WARMAN. 12mo, $1.25. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ Importations. 


The “Temple” Kdition, in 48 Vols., 16mo., of 


SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS 


In conjunction with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., of London, Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons will 
begin at once the publication of a new and beautiful Pocket Edition of the Waverley Novels. Its 
special features will be : 

PRINT—It will be printed in Dent's best manner on the same paper as the Temple Classics. 

SIZE—The volumes will be 6x 384 inches, and rarely over 4 inch in thickness, 

BIN DING—The binding will be limp lamb-skin, specially prepared. 

EDITION—The edition followed is the Author's Favorite edition in 48 volumes. 

ILLUSTRATIONS—About 40 drawings by Herbert Railton of the Homes and Haunts of 

Scott, and a series of Portraits will be included. 

END PAPERS, etc.—The end paper, title-page, border, etc., have been specially designed 

by W. B. Macdougall. 

PRICE—It will be issued at the rate of two volumes each month. Price, 80 cents per volume. 

Full Prospectus on application, 





THE SPECTATOR 


The Text Edited and Annotated by Mr. G. Gregory Smith of Edinburgh University. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Mr. Austin Dobson. In 8 Vols., to appear Monthly. Volumes not sold sepa- 
rately. yoy 8vo, Half Canvas, with Miniature Portrait Frontispiece in Each Volume. Price, 
per t, $12 Oo. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons, in conjunction with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., have arranged 
for an entirely new edition of Steele and Addison’s SPECTATOR, a work so long and so justly held 
in the affection of all those who appreciate English literature. The first volume is issued in Oct ber, 
and the rest will follow each month until completed. It will include the following features : 


EDITION—Iet will be an exact reprint of the First Collected Edition revised by the authors. 
REPRODUCTION—The author's punctuation, capital lettérs, and spelling will be faithfully 
reproduced, thus giving the full original flavor. 
AU THORS—The author's name when known will be placed at the head of each paper. 
INTRODUCTION —An exhaustive Introduction has been written by Austin Dobson, and 
Notes will be added by G. Gregory Smith. 
INDEXES—Biographical and Subject Indexes will appear in the last volume. 
PORTRAITS—A Frontispiece Portrait will appear in each volume. 
Full Prospectus on application, 


THE ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE | 

Life and Work of William Blackwood and his Sons, including a history of their Magazine and Friends, 

by Mrs. Oliphant. With four portraits. 2 volumes, 8vo, $10.50. 

Among the friends and correspondents mentioned in these volumes are Sir Walter Scott, John Wilson (Christopher | 

North), J. G. Lockhart, William Maginn, James Hogg (The Ettrick Shepherd), Coleridge, Southey, De Quincey, Words- i 
worth, Byron, John Murray, Henry MacKenzie (The Man of Feeling), The Ballantynes, Archibald Constable, John Galt, 
Barham, Sir Archibald Alison, Samuel Warren, Douglas Jerrold, Leigh Hunt, William Hazlitt, George Eliot, and others. 


THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL i 
(afterward Mistress Milton) and the sequel thereto, DEBORAH’S DIARY \ 


With an Introduction by Rev. W. H. Hutton, and 26 Illustrations by John Jellicoe and Herbert Railton. 

Crown 8vo, $2.25. | 
| 
| 


| 
A New Edition of | 





By the Same Author and Uniform: 

CHERRY AND VIOLET 

A Tale of the Great Plague. With an Introduction 
by Rev. W. H. Hutton, and 26 Illustrations by 
Herbert Railton and John Jellicoe. Crown 8vo, 
$2.25. A charming and beautiful picture of the times of Henry | | 
A most interesting and vivid picture of old London. VIIL. j 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF SPITSBERGEN } 


By Sir William Martin Conway, with Contributions by J. W. G ry, A. Trevor-Battye, and E. J. Gar- 
wood. 8 colored plates, reproduced in facsimile from sketc by H. E. Conway, two maps and | 





THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE 
With an Introduction by Rev. W. H. Hutton, and 25 
iIMustrations by John Jellicoe and Herbert Railton. 
Crown 8vo0, $2.25. 








about 100 full-page and text illustrations from photographs and sketches. Medium 8vo, $10.00. 
“. . . Sir William Conway writes with that unfailingly light pen which commands the attention of the most super- 
ficial reader. ... Mr. H. E. Conway’s sketches more than justify his place in the expedition.” —London Daily Chronicle. 
“Sir Martin Conway is to be congratulated on a volume worthy to take its place by the side of his ‘ Climbing in the | 
.? Hi i i? 


K —London Standard. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave.,New York. | 
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A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 





SPAIN IN THE XIX. CENTURY. 


$y ELIZABETH WoRMELEY LATIMER. Handsomely | 
Illustrated. 8vo, $2.50. 
| 
Mrs. Latimer has achieved a signal success in this the latest 
(and probably last) of her very popular r9th-century histories. | 
The book gives information about the recent history of Spain 
that cannot be found in any other one volume now accessible. 
The history is brought down to the present day, and a chapter 
is devoted to the Spanish colonies in South America and a chap- 
ter to Cuba. 
Mrs. Latimer's histories of the 19th century, il- 
lustyated and otherwise uniform with ‘‘ Spain,” that 
have already been published are : 


FRANCE in the 19th Century... .- - ° - $2.50 | 
RUSSIA and Turkey in the 19th Century . . - 2.50 
ENGLAND in the 19th Century ..--.--: + 2.50 


EUROPE in Africa in the 19th Century .. . 2.50 | 
ITALY in the 19th Century ..-.-+-+ +--+ 2.50 


A GROUP OF FRENCH CRITICS. | 


By MARY FISHER. 12mo, 300 pages, $1.25. 

This work will be found valuable to all why aspire to refine- 
ment and discrimination in literary taste. The author has se- 
lected five successful critics, estimated each one’s moral and 
intellectual worth, and shown to what extent he is equipped for 
his professional duties by his honesty, clearness, and power of 
discernment. Some examples are quoted in which these critics | 
have examined the works of authors notable or notorious, 


CHRISTIANITY, | 


THE WORLD-RELIGION. 
By Joun Henry Barrows. 8vo, $1.50. 


Dr. Barrows, the originator of the Parliament of Religions, 
was appointed to deliver in India these, which constitute the 
first course of the ‘‘ Barrows Lectures,”’ instituted by Mrs. 
Caroline E. Haskell, to carry on the good work which that 
parliament began. Recognizing the fact that many Hindus, 
Mohammedans, and Buddhists are clear and logical thinkers, 
Dr. Barrows speaks to his audiences in a style that is eloquent 
and we.| suited t- people of culture. | 


A WORLD PILGRIMAGE 


By Jonn Henry Barrows, Illustrated. 8vo, 
$2.00. 


This is an account of a voyage around the world made in 
1896-97 by Rev. John Henry Barrows on the occasion of his 
visit to Calcutta to deliver a series of lectures in furtherance of | 
the work of the Parliament of Religious, originated by him. 
It is not a journal, but is a crisp, optimistic, and interesting ac- | 
count of all that this experienced traveller and fascinating nar- 
rator thought worth while to record during a leisurely journey 
to India and back. 


| 

THOUGHTS AND THEORIES OF LIFE | 

AND EDUCATION. | 

By Right Reverend J. L. SPALDING, Bishop of Pe- 
oria. 12mo, $1.00. 

op Spalding, whose former works on kindred topics have gained 

for him no inconsiderable renown in the world of letters. In 


common with all of Bishop Spalding’s works this volume is in- 
tellectually and morally elevating. 





By CHARLES WoopwARD Hutson, author of 
** Beginnings of Civilization.” 
$1.50. 

“It opens a much wider field for investigating the origin of 
people and civilizations than Ledyard or Champollion ever 
dreamed of, and in his hands the subject is a charming romance 
The work is written in a clear, plain style, with as little use of 
technical terms as is possible, and on this account, as well as 
for its inherent interest, ought to become one of the popular 
books of the day. Mr. Hutson writes with an enthusiasm that 
is infectious, and in this respect is a worthy coadjutor of the 


I2mo, 392 pages, 


| veteran Max Miiller.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


STORIES FROM ITALY. 
By G.S.GODKIN, 12mo, gilt top, 354 pages, $1.25 
These stories present to us human nature under environ- 
ments altogether different from our own, yet touched with those 
feelings that make the whole world kin; they sustain the atten- 
tion by means of swift, continuous action; and, unlike many 


short stories, they are written in a style that is both vigorous 
and chaste. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO. 


By Lieut. H. H. SARGENT, author of ‘* Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s First Campaign.”” With Maps. 8vo, 
240 pages, $1.50. 

After the very high encomiums passed by the press and by 
the highest military authorities, both in this country and in Great 


Britain, on ‘‘ Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign,” it is hard- 
ly necessary to say more about this new work by the same au- 


| thor than that it is marked by the same conspicuous merits 


which distinguished the former. 


A LITTLE HOUSE IN PIMLICO. 


By MARGUERITE Bouver. — Illustrated by HELEN 
M. ARMSTRONG. Small gto, 245 pages, $1.50. 
This is a pretty little story of child life in London. It is 

somewhat romantic, as befits a tale for the entertainment of 

children, yet none of the incidents are incredible. The motive 
is the power of a frank and innocent child to lead a selfish. 


| proud old sinner to act justly and generously before he dies 


Ihe book is embellished with numerous drawings by Helen 
Maitland Armstrong. 


MEN IN EPIGRAM. 


Compiled by FREDERICK W. MORTON, compiler of 

‘*Woman in Epigram.” 16mo, $1.00. 

This is a companion volume to the same compiler’s successful 
little book, ‘‘ Woman in 7 eae gil it follows the same plan, 
and is similarly spiced with wit, wisdom, and humor. Very 
many of the epigrams being from the pens of women, “‘ the 
lords of the creation ’’ may now have the pleasure of learning 
what is thought of them by the ladies. 


LOVE’S WAY, AND OTHER POEMS. 


sy MARTIN SWIFT. 12mo, $1.25. 


** Love’s Way ” is a touchingly pathetic story of the course 
of true love, which, though it does not run smooth, ends in this 


case happily. The form into which the tale is cast is that of a 
We have here a new volume from the vigorous pen of Bish- 


series of songs or short poems, composed in accord with the 
ever-varying moods and hopes and fears of the lover. It 
evinces remarkable facility of versification, sympathy with nat- 
ure and human nature, and power to awaken responsive chords 
in the heart of the reader. 
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A. C. McCLURG & COS NEW BOOKS 


(Continued) 





THE BIG-HORN TREASURE. | 
By Joun F, CARGILL. 12mo, 327 pages. With 
lwenty Full-page Illustrations. $1.25. 

Young fellows in their teens, and older readers, too, who are 
fond of fresh, wholesome adventure, may look far before find- } 
ing better holiday reading than this book affords. ‘The story is 
clean and healthy, but tull of vigorous action, and is written by 
one who is thoroughly familiar with the events and scenes of 
which he writes. 


NOTES ON THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 
By Henry I. SHELDON. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, 214 pages, $1.25. 

“ The book is one of the most interesting ever written upon the 
subject. It is not filled with technicalities, but is a straight- 
forward story of what one may expect to see if one goes to 
Nicaragua, the condition of the country, of the canal in its pres- | 
ent form, and what one may expect if money enough is raised | 
to complete it.”"—Cincinnati Tribune. 


AN IMPERIAL LOVER 
By M. IMLay TAYLOR. 12mo, $1.25. 

This story, by the author of ‘On the Red Staircase,” is 
founded upon historical fact, but yet has all the characteristics | 
of a genuine romance. It recounts the love affairs of Peter the 
Great, who is the hero of the tale, and presents him in the very 
uncommon réle of an emperor who is a rejected lover. 





Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 


| By Mary F. Nixon. Illustrated. (Jn press.) 


WITH A PESSIMIST IN SPAIN. 


Since Washington Irving “ discovered” Spain that country 
has ever been a source of delight to the American tourist ; and 
this by no means pessimistic book will enhance the pleasure of 
every traveller or non-traveller who reads it. Legends and 
tales are here abundantly and prettily combined with descrip- 
tions of cities, castles, and natural scenery; in short, the story 
brings in by the way all the history, myths, poetry, romance, 
and art that the traveller or stay-at-home needs 


A DAUGHTER OF TWO NATIONS. 
By Mrs. THOMAS S. MCCLELLAND. t2mo, (Zi press.) 

This is a charming little story of an original young American 
girl, born of an English mother and a French father, and who, 
during the Revolution, renders valuable services to Washington 
and his army. The heroine is both child-like and lovable, and 
the story of her life will delight both the.qld and the young. 


THE LOVERS’ SHAKSPERE. 
Compiled by CHLOE BLAKEMAN JONES, 12mo, 
$1.25. 
A very pretty little book of Shaksperian extracts on sweet- 
hearts and lovers, their symptoms, fates, and all that concerns 


them. To facilitate reference, the matter is arranged in sec- 
tions, each bearing a distinctive title. 








A. 
‘Sold only by publisher. 





~ MIND CULTURE 


—how to think, read, study and observe—an 
idea-systematizer—the greatest work of mod- 
ern times— 


WHEREWITHAL 


It is called a “seven- word, seven-minute method of educa- 
tion,” has “the beauty of simplicity.”” One prominent in- 
structor says, “It’s 400 years ahead of time.” New ideas 
—none of the hackneyed, confusing present day methods. 
Applying to any conceivable question from every conceiv- 
able point of_ view. 

Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00. Descriptive 
circular free. School edition, reduced price in quantities. 


THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO., 
Bourse Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 
Assimilative Memory System. 


Protected by copyrights, and injunctions of U. 8. Courts. 


The last, most complete and perfect edition. 
Arranged for Self Instruction. 
MIND-WANDERING CURED. SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 
Indispensable in preparing for examinations. 
Any book learned in one reading. 

Cloth bound, with portrait and autograph. Price net $2.50 
American, 10s. 6d. English. Post free. Prospectus with 
opinions of Educators, Scientific, Professional and 
Business Men all over the world FREE. Address, 


C. H. Dunton 


———- ——— Ce 
New. Art Rooms QU Co. 


‘Direct Importers of 
Foreign Photographs 


and ‘Designers of 
PICTURE FRAMES 


CARBON PRINTS OF OLD MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE BEST EUROPEAN HOUSES. 

UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS IN VARIOUS 
SIZES. . . . VIEWS, PAINTING, SCULPTURE. 


Catalogue of ten thousand subjects mailed 





(Street Floor) 





TE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
200 Regent Street, London. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





FICTION 
The Story of an Untold Love 
By Pau. Leicesrer Forp, author of ‘‘ The Hon- 
orable Peter Stirling,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


A love story, clear and undisguised, including plenty of dra- 
matic incident, a description of student life in Europe, and of 
journalism in New York City. A strong and noteworthy novel. 


Diana Victrix 
By FLORENCE CONVERSE. 16mo, $1.25. 


This is a welcome addition to the novels we owe in these !ater 
years to Southern authors. The scenes are in New Orleans, the 
White Mountains, New York, and Boston. College women and 
bachelor-women figure in an interesting way, and a charming 
story is told. 


The Juggler 
By CuiarLes EGBERT CRADDOCK, author of ‘‘ The 
Mystery of Witch-Face Mountain,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


“The Juggler” is one of the most dramatic and powerful 
novels Miss Murfree has yet written. 


Seven on the Highway 


By BLANCHE WILLIS HowarbD, author of ‘‘ One 
Summer,” ‘‘ The Open Door,” ‘‘Guenn,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Seven strong, very interesting stories. 


The Revolt of a Daughter 
By ELLEN OLNEY KiRK, author of ‘‘ The Story 
of Margaret Kent,” ‘‘ Ciphers,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


A fascinating love story, located in America, Italy, and France. 
The principal characters are a beautiful mother, a charming daugh- 
ter, and two men who naturally love them. 


A Browning Courtship, and Other Stories 


By EuizA ORNE WHITE, author of ‘* Winterbor- | 


ough,” ‘‘ When Molly was Six,” ‘* A Little Girl of 
Long Ago,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
A group of unusually good stories. 


An Unwilling Maid 
Being the History of Certain Episodes during Revo- 
lutionary Days in the Early Life of Mistress Betty 
Yorke, born Wolcott. By JEANIE GouLp LIN- 
COLN, author of ‘‘ Marjorie’s Quest,” ‘‘ A Genuine 
Girl,” etc. With illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 
A capital story of the Revolution for girls. 


Stories and Sketches for the Young 


$y HARRIET BEECHER Stowe. Holiday Edition. 
In decorative binding. 12mo, $1.50. 


Aaron in the Wildwoods 
By Jorr, CHANDLER HArRRIs. With 24 pictures 
by OtiverR HerForD, Square 8vo, $2.00. 


This book covers that part of the story of Aaron when he was 
‘runaway ”’ and lived in the woods. It is of the same general 
character as the Thimblefinger books, which have been so popular. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Old Virginia and Her Neighbours 
By JoHN Fiske. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt toy 
00. 


This work i is next in sequence to Mr. Fiske’s “‘ Discovery of 
America.” It describes in Mr. Fiske’s superb style the found- 
ing and growth of Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, and Georgia 


The Story of Jesus Christ : an Interpretation 
By ELizaABETH STUART PHELPs, author of ‘ 
Singular Life,” ‘‘ Chapters from a Life,” etc. With 
many illustrations, Crown 8vo, $2 00. [November. | 
A book of very remarkable interest and significance. It prom- 

ises to be one of the great books of the time. 


The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
A biography of very great attraction, by Mrs. JAmrs 
T. FIELbDs, author of ‘‘ Authors and Friends,” et: 
With a Portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 


A Correspondence between John Sterling 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Edited, with a Sketch of Sterling’s Life, by Ep- 
WARD WALDO EMERSON, author of ‘‘ Emerson in 
Concord,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


POETRY, ESSAYS 
Complete Poetical and Prose Works 
of THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. New Riverside 
Edition, thoroughly revised by the author. Poems, 
in two volumes, 12mo, $3.00; Prose Works, in six 
volumes, 12mo, $9.00 ; Complete Works, eight vol- 
umes, Izmo, $12.00. (Sold only in Sets.) 


Poems Now First Collected 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, author of ‘‘ \ 

torian Poets,” ‘‘ Poets of America,” etc. 12mo, 

$1.50. 

A hand volume c g the stately and graceful lyrics 
written by Mr. Stedman in the last twenty years. 





The Theology of an Evolutionist 
By LYMAN ABsoTT, author of ‘* Evolution and 
Christianity,” ‘‘ Christianity and Social Problems.”’ 
16mo, $1.25. 


Showing that Evolution is the Divine Law of Progress and 
wholly harmonious with Christian Faith. 


Seven Puzzling Bible Books 
A Supplement to ‘‘Who Wrote the Bible?” By 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., author of ‘* A; 
plied Christianity,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Familiar lectures on certain books of the Bible which in var 
ous ways puzzle their readers— Judges, Esther, Job, Ecclesiastes 
The Song of Songs, Daniel, and Jonah. 


Inequality and Progress 
By Georce Harris, D.D., President of Andover 
Theological Seminary and author of ‘*‘ Moral Evo- 
lution.” 16mo, $1.25- 


Dr. Harris sustains with great force the thesis that inequality 
is an indispensable condition of human progress. 





Sold by Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston; ii E. 17th Street, New York 
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D. Appleton & Company’s New Books 





The Suppressed Letters of Napoleon. 

Edited by M. Lfon Lecestre, Curator of the French 
Archives. Translated by Lady Mary Loyp. 
Uniform with the Memoirs of Baron de Méneval. 
12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 


French Literature. 

-y EpWARD Dowben, D. Litt., LL.D., Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Dublin. 
Literature of the World Series, edited by 
EpMUND Gossk, M.A, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

A critical and historical résumé of French literature adapted to 
the requirements of students and entertaining to the general reader. 
Natural History. 

By R. LypEKKeErR, F.R.S., R. BOWDLER SHARPE, 

“ LL.D., W. F. Kirsy, F.L.S., R. B. Woop- 
WARD, F.G.S., W. GARSTANG, M.A., H. M. 
BERNARD, F.L.S., and Others. The first vol- 
ume in The Concise Knowledge Library. 
With 500 Illustrations. 8vo. Half binding, $2.00. 


This work aims to be a concise and popular Natural History, 
at once accurate in statement, handy in form, and ready for ref- 


erence. 

Peter the Great. 

By K. WALIszEwskKI, author of ‘‘ The Romance of 
an Empress” (Catharine II. of Russia). Uni- 
form edition. 12mo, Cloth, with Portrait, $2.00. 

“4 brilliant book, a profound study of human character, and a 
dispassionate and learned survey of modern Russian history. The 
historian calls the figure up, makes it move before us. It is a 
strange, a terrible story, fascinating by the power of the living 
human force, which compels admiration.” —London Sketch. 

Industrial Freedom. 

By Davip MACGREGOR MEANs. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Hon. Davip A. WELLS. I2mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

Mr. Means deals frankly and directly with questions which are 
now uppermost in the public mind —the present relations of labor 
and capital, the efficacy of legislation in dealing with economics, 
the results of interference with the natural laws of trade, the ad- 
visability of restricting the accumulation of wealth, the rights and 
wrongs of corporations, and kindred topics. 

Children’s Ways. 

Being Selections from the author's ‘* Studies of Child- 
hood,” with some additional matter. By JAMEs 
SuLLy, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Philosophy 
of Mind and Logic, University College, London; 
Author of ‘‘ Stucies of Childhood,” ‘* Outlines of 
Psychology,” ete. t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The material that Mr. Sully has collected and published in this 
volume is the most valuable of recent contributions on the psy- 
chological phases of child study. 

Bibliography of Education. 

By WILL S. Monrok, A. B., Department of Pedagogy 
and Psychology, Stale Normal School, Westfield, 
Mass. Vol. XLII., International Education 
Series. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


This book will prove of great use to normal schools, trainin 
schools for teachers, and to educational lecturers and all specia’ 
students seeking to acquaint themselves with the literature of any 
particular department. 


Appletons’ Home-Reading Book Series. 


Each Illustrated. t2mo, Cloth, 65 cents nef. 
Curious Homes and Their Tenants. 


Bearp. 
The Hall of Shells. By Mrs. A. S. Harpy. 
Uncle Sam’s Secrets. By O. P. Austin. 


By James CARTER 


The Story of the Cowboy. 

By E. HouGu, author of ‘‘ The Singing Mouse Sto- 
ries,” etc. A new volume in The Story of the 
West Series, edited by RipLey Hircucock. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The very picturesqueness of the cowboy has subjected him to 
misinterpretation, and his actual story and a picture of the great 
industry which he has conducted may be said to be presented ad- 
equately for the first time in Mr. Hough’s spirited agd fascinat- 
ing pages. The story which he tells is a strange and romantic 
one, and valuable from the historical! point of view. 

Volumes of this series previously published. 

The Story of the Indian. By Gsoxce Biro GrinneLi 

Illustrated. 

The Story of the Mine. By Cuarves H. Suny. Illustrated. 


The Story of Germ Life. 

By H. W. Conn, Professor of Biology at Wesleyan 
University; Author of ‘‘ The Living World,” etc. 
Library of Useful Stories. Illustrated. 18mo. 
Cloth, 40 cts. 


THE LEADING FICTION. 


The Christian. 

A Story. By HA. Caine, author of ‘‘ The Manx- 
man,” *‘ The Deemster,” ‘‘ The Bondman,” ete. 
12mo. Cloth, &1.50. 

“The book of the year. A permayent addition to literature, 
| above and beyond any popularity that is merely temporary.”— 
Boston Herald. 

In the few weeks since ‘‘ The Christian” was published over 
60,000 copies have been sold in England, and :e fifth edition is 
nearly ready in America. 





FOURTH EDITION. 


Equality. 
By EpwWArD BELLAMY, author of ‘* Looking Back- 
ward,” ‘* Dr. Heidenhoff's Process,” etc. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The Mystery of Choice. 
By R. W. CHAMbers, author of ‘* The Moon-Maker,” 
‘* The Red Republic,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


At the Cross-Roads. 
By F. F. Montrésor, author of ‘‘ Into the Highways 
and Hedges,” ‘‘ False Coin or True?” ‘*The 
One who Looked On,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, $1 50. 


Baboo Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, B.A. 

By F. ANSTEY, author of ‘* The Statement of Stella 
Maberly,” ‘‘ Tourmalin’s Time Cheques,” etc. 
12mo. Cloth. 


A Colonial Free-Lance. 
By C. C. Horcukiss, Author of ‘In Defiance of 
the King.” Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 cents, 


“‘ Of absorbing interest from beginning to end. 
tinct addition to the historical romances of 
Transcript. 


- . Adis- 
to-day.”"— Boston 


READY SHORTLY. 
SARAH GRAND’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE BETH BOOK. 
By SARAH GRAND, author of ** The Heavenly Twins,” 


etc. r2mo. Cloth, $r 50. 


This remarkable study of a woman’s inner life is the first book 
| which the author has written since ‘“‘ The Heavenly Twins.” 





For sale hy all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 








D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


ANTICHRIST 


By Ernest RENAN, ager of ‘History of 
the People of Israel,’ Life of Jesus,” etc. 
Translated and edited by Joseph Henry Allen, 
late Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History in 
Harvard University. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS 


A Posthumous Work. By PHILIP GILBERT 
HAMERTON, author of ‘‘ The Intellectual 
Life,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS 


Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
Vol. V.—‘* L’Ecole des Femmes,” ‘‘ L’Ecole 
des Maris,” ** Monsieur de Pourceaugnac.” 
Vol. VI.—*' L'Etourdi,” ‘* Le Mariage Forcé,” 
‘‘Le Médecin Malgré Lui,” ‘‘Critique de 
V'Ecole des Femmes.” 12mo, leather backs, 
$1.50 each. 


HISTORY OF DOGMA 


Vol. Ill. By Dr. ADOLPH HARNACK. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


ANDRONIKE 


By STEPHANOS THEODORUS XENOS, Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Prof. Edwin A, Gros- 


venor, author of ‘‘ Constantinople. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


THE CHRIST OF YESTERDAY, 
TODAY AND FOREVER 


And Other Sermons. By Ezra Hoyr ByInc- 
TON, author of ‘‘ The Puritan in England and 
New England.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE GOLDEN CROCODILE 


A Story of California Mining Life. By F. 
MORTIMER TRIMMER. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


IN INDIAN TENTS 


Stories Told by Penobscot, Passamaquoddy, 
and Micmac Indians to ABBY L. ALGER, 
16mo, cloth, $1.00 


THE PROCESSION OF 
FLOWERS IN COLORADO 


By HELEN JACKSON. Illustrated by Louise B. 
Graves. Square 16mo, limp cover, 50 cents. 
THE ISLES AND 
SHRINES OF GREECE 


By SAMUEL J. BARROWS, 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 
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For the Youngsters 


THE YOUNG PURITANS OF 
OLD HADLEY 


By Mary P. WELLs Saitn, author of ‘* Jolly 
Good Times,” etc. Illustrated by Searles, 
16mo, cloth, $1.25 


THE RESOLUTE MR. PANSY 


An Electrical Story for Boys.. By Prof. Joun 
TROWBRIDGE, author of *‘ The Electrical Boy,’ 
‘Three Boys on an Electrical Boat,” etc. 
Illustrated by Searles. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


NAN IN THE CITY 


Or, Nan’s Winter with the Girls. By Myra 
SAWYER HAMLIN. A Sequel to ‘‘ Nan at Camp 
Chicopee.” Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 
16mo, $1.25. 


WANOLASSET 


The-Little-One-Who- Laughs. my. -G <A, 
PLYMPTON, author of ‘‘ Dear Dauginter Doro- 
thy,” ‘‘A Willing Transgressor,” etc. Illus- 
trated by the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


RICH ENOUGH 


By Leicit WEBSTER, author of ‘* Another 
Girl’s Experience.” Illustrated by Elizabeth 
S. Pitman. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A NORWAY SUMMER 


A Story for Girls. By Laura D. Nicno ts, 
author of ‘‘ Underfoot,” etc. Illustrations. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


TORPEANUTS THE TOMBOY 


A Story for Children. By Lity F. WEssEL- 
HOEFY. lilustrated from Photographs. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25 


THE SECRET OF 
THE BLACK BUTTE 


By WILLIAM SHATTUCK, author of ‘ The 
Keeper of the Salamander’s Order.”” 19 IIlus- 
trations by Isabel Shattuck. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 
THE LITTLE RED 
SCHOOLHOUSE 
By EvELYN RAYMOND, author of ‘Little 


Lady of the Horse,” etc. Illustrated by 
Searles. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


BOSTON 
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The Century Co.’s New Autumn Books. 


A copy of our new illustrated portrait catalogue sent on request. 





NOW READY. 


An Artist’s Letters from Japan. 
By John La Farge. 


A series of papers giving a graphic account of native customs 


Be vutifully illus- 


and the ap agen phases of aon Gee. io 
t rice $4.00. 


trated by the author. 8vo, 293 pages. 


The Satabicgeetr of 
oseph Jefterson. 
A new edition with a supplemental chapter. The story of the 
famous comedian’s life, told by himself. Profusely illustrated 
with portraits. 8vo, over 500 pages. Price $4.00. 








A Story of the Grand Banks. 


Rudyard Kipling’s first American Novel, 
“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” 


12mo, cloth, 300 pages, illustrated by Taber. 


$1.50. 








The Scholar and the State. 
By Henry C. Potter, D. D., LL. D. 


A collection of Bishop Potter’s addresses, mainly on civic 
questions. There are also papers on more general lines. 
8vo, 335 pages. Price $2.00. 


American Contributions to Civilization. 
By Charles W. Eliot, LL. D. 

A collection of more than a dozen papers by the president of 

Harvard University. They are devoted to questions of great 

moment. 8vo, 300 pages. Price $2.00. 





Pictures by Howard Pyle. 





Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s Novel of the American Revolution. 
HUGH WYNNE, 


Sometime Brevet Lieut.-Colonel on the Staff of his Excellency General Washington. 


FREE QUAKER. 


Two volumes, cloth, $2.00. 








The Days of Jeanne D’Arc. 
By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 


A stirring romance about the Warrior Saint of France. The 
spirit of the age is reproduced with fidelity and picturesque 
effect. 12mo, 280 pages. $1.50. 


Up the Matterhorn in a Boat. 
By Marion Manville P. 

An extravaganza of an up-to-date character. Full of rollick- 

ing humor, and yet written in realistic style. 16mo, 225 

pages. Illustrated. Price $1.25. 


Joan of Arc. 
Written and illustrated Y, M. Boutet de Monvel. 


A simple account of the life of Joan, with 43 superb illustra- 
tions richly printed in color. A beautiful an 
work. Folio, oblong. $3.00. 


The Story of Marie-Antoinette. 
By Anna L, Bicknell. 

Much new material is embodied in this history, which gives 

a very vivid picture of Marie-Antoinette and her court. 8Vvo, 

300 pages. Illustrated. Price $3.00. 


unigue art 





Issued under the auspices of the Empire State Society, Sons of the American Revolution. 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By Elbridge S. Brooks. With introduction by Chauncey M. Depew. 
The story of the Pilgrimage of a Party of Young People to the Battle-fields of the Revolution. 


208 illustrations. 


A complete panorama of the war. 


250 pages, $1.50. 





A Christmas Carol. 
Charles Dickens’s prose idyl issued as a 
dainty gift book. Full leather, 5% x 3 
inches. Price $1.00. 


MASTER SKYLARK. 
By John Bennett. 


A story of the time of Shakspere in which the Gueetn fe 


Full of adventure and romance. 
Price 


ures. 
12mo, 350 pages. 


Pictures by Bi 
$1.50. 


Two new issues 
in the 
‘¢ Thumb-Nail Series.’’ 


De Amicitia. 
Cicero’s essay on friendship in a fitting 
holiday form. Full leather, 534 x 3 inches. 
Price $1.00. 


THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS. 

By William H. Shelton. 
A war story of the North and South with a unique plot of the 
Crusoe order. Twenty pictures by Clinedinst. 12mo, 300 
pages. Price $1.50. 








“RUBAIYAT OF DOC SIFERS.” 
By James Whitcomb Riley. 


The story in verse of a Hoosier doctor. 


Fifty illustrations by Relyea, $1.50. 





MISS NINA 3ARROW. 
By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 
A strong story for girls by a favorite 
writer, 12M0, 275 pages. Price $1.25. 


pages. $1.50. 


FIGHTING A FIRE. 
By Charles Thazter Hill. 
Telling how firemen work. 


A NEW BABY WORLD. 
Ed. by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. 
r2mo, 270 = Stories for very little readers, with pic- 
tures on every page. Quarto, $1.50. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


, 





has written nothing since ‘‘ The Sowers.” His new novel is to be published in September and will com- 


mand universal attention at the hands of the reading public. It is entitled 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS 


A Novel. By Henry Seton Merriman, author of ‘ The Sowers.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The great popularity of “‘ The Sowers” makes the publication of a new story by him a matter of widespread interest. “ In 
Kedar’s Tents” is full of exciting episodes, adventures, brilliant dialogue, repartee, and dramatic situations. The opening 
scene is laid in E ngland during the Chartist uprising, but the story quickly passes to Spain, where the hero becomes involved 
in a tangle of love and intrigue. During serial issue it has been com pared to Anthony Hope’s “‘ Phroso.”’ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BONNIE BRIER BUSH” By C. BARNETT SMITH 
THE |AN MACLAREN THE ROMANCE OF COLONIZATION IN THE UNITED 
YEAR BOOK TATES. From the Earliest Times to the Landing of the 

Pilate Fathers. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
12mo, ornamental cloth, $1.25. ‘This important work deals very interestingly with the early 
At the request of many of his readers for such a book Dr. | history and traditions of America, the voyage of Columbus, 
Watson has supervised the selection of suitable passages from | the Cabots and the first E nglish colony, the Spanish and 
his various writings, which are now published in a dainty and 4 French explorers. and, finally, the settlement of New Amster- 
elegant volume. No more charming year book has ever been | dam and the arrival of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth. A 
planned, and it makes a very attractive book. book for all Americans. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORNA DOONE” 


DARIEL: A ROMANCE OF SURREY 


By R. D. Brackmorg, author of “* Lorna Doone,” etc. With 14 full-page illustrations by Chris. Hammond. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

A new long romance by the author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone ” always attracts public attention. It is now three years since his 
last book was publishec i,and Mr. Blackmore has written nothing since except short sketches. ‘‘ Dariel”’ is a very strong book ; 
indeed, in the opinion of many competent judges who have read it, it will rank, among his works, probably next to “ Lorna 
Doone.”’ 


TWO POPULAR NOVELISTS 


W. CLARK RUSSELL AMELIA E. BARR 


THE TWO CAPTAINS. A Sea Tale. By W. Crark Rus- | THE KING’S HIGHWAY, A Novel. By Ametia E. Barr, 
SELL, author of “‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” etc. | author of ‘‘ A Bow of Orange Ribbon.” 12mo, $1 25. 
With illuminated title and iestwations. t3m0, cloth, $1.50 “ The King’s Highway ” isa novel of Socialism. Its theme 
Lovers of stirring fiction of the sea will find in this astory of is the duty and responsibility which the wealthy owe to the 

adventure reminding them of Stevenson's “ Treasure Island.’’ community. 


By CEORCE MACDONALD 


SALTED WITH FIRE. The Story of a Minister. By Groxrce Macponatp, author of “ Lilith,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
This is a strong and convincing book. Ina sense the story is a sad one, depicting a minister's fall and degradation, yet it 


is told with so much human feeling and it takes such a hold upon the reader’s sympathies that pity and even admiration for the 
man are strongly excited. 


THE SEASON'S OTHER NOTEWORTHY NOVELS INCLUDE 


THE QUEEN OF THE JESTERS | THE SON OF INCAR 


And Her Strange Adventures in Old Paris. By Max Pem- | By Karuerine Pearson Woons, author of “ Metzerott, 


BERTON, author of “ The Little Huguenot,” etc. Illustrated. Shoemaker,” “‘ John,” *‘A ‘Tale of King Messiah,” etc. 
r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 1amo, cloth, $1.25. 
This story deals with that very fascinating subject, the ‘The story is laid in Jerusalem, at the time of the Council of 


lighter social life of Paris during the reign of Louis the | the Apostles, and depicts the period very graphically. 


Fifteenth. 
THE BIRTHRICHT THE WAY OF FIRE 


A Novel. By Joser Hock1nG. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. A Novel. By Herten BLackMaR Maxwe tt, author of ‘‘ The 
s ’ . | ” 
This is in every way Mr. Hocking’s strongest and most fin- Bishop’s Conversion 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
ished piece of work, and justifies 5 2 yn of the critics This work is an attempt to portray the prejudices and strug 
who have compared him to Mr. 1 Caine, Mr. Robert | gles, the strength and weakness of the Eurasian race. 


Buchanan, and Mr. Thomas Hardy. 


THE CODS ARRIVE BY A HAIR’S BREADTH 


A Novel. By Annie FE. Hotpswortn, author of “ Joanna Being the Secret History of the Tsar’s Tour. Compiled from 
Trail, Spinster,’’ ‘‘ The Years that the Locust Hath Eaten.” the Records of Paul Volbroth (of the “ Third Sec ion ”’) 
1zmo, cloth, $1.25. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


This is an acute study of the character of a modern woman. A vivid story of Russian intrigue and daring adventure. 


These books may be had of any bookseller, or will be sent, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 5TH AVENUE AND 21ST ST., NEW YORK. 
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Annual Subscription, $1.00 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


FOR THE COMING YEAR 


CHARLES A. DANA’S REMINISCENCES (beginning in November number) gives 
for the first time his intimate personal recollections of the men and events of the war, 
illustrated by hitherto inaccessible war photographs. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S Tale of a Clouded Tiger, entitled ‘‘ The Tomb of His Ances- 
tors’’ (December number), a new and thoroughly characteristic story of India. Other 
contributions from MR. KIPLING to the Magazine will appear through the year. 


MARK TWAIN’S DIARY. In the November number will be published the first account of 


his recent journey around the world, telling of the ** Surviving Innocent” in the Far East. 


ANTHONY HOPE’S Seguel to ‘“‘The Prisoner of Zenda,” entitled ‘Prince Rupert of 
Hentzau,”’ beginning in November, makes the chief serial of the year. It is a story of 
adventure, even more dramatic and exciting than ‘** Zenda.”’ 


IAN MACLAREN’S SHORT STORIES. In the December number will appear a tale 
entitled ‘* Left Hand of Dodson.”’ Others will be printed from time to time. 


THE RAILROAD MAN’S LIFE will be described as i is, in a series of articles by 
HERBERT E. HAMBLIN, author of ‘‘On Muiny Seas.’? The writer passed through 
the grades of a railroad laborer, a brakeman, a fireman, and an engineer, and his ex- 
perience gives the first truthful account of the life of the actual worker on the railroad. 


M. FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, the editor of the Reowe des Deux Mondes, has prepared 
several articles giving his impressions of our country and people that are most acute 
and interesting ; they are written with a rare charm and frankness. 


MORE KANSAS STORIES by WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, author of ‘‘What’s the 
Matter with Kansas?’’ These tales of the real American boy will deepen the impres- 
sion the author has already made by his fresh and wonderful pictures of Young America. 


LIFE PICTURES OF GREAT AMERICANS. Browere’s Life Masks, now first 


published, give the most unique and characteristic portraits of our chief statesmen. 


THE EDGE OF THE FUTURE. As in the past, MCCLURE’S will give intelligent 


and interesting accounts of the latest developments of science: 


LORD KELVIN has given the Magazine an | EDISON’S NEWEST DISCOVERY, by 





interview on the problems of real scientific which he extracts iron ore where it has 
interest: The Upper Limits of Heat— | hitherto been impossible to do so profit- 
recent experiments towards finding Abso- ably. The first account of the actual 
jute Zero. crushing of the New Jersey mountains at 

W. H. PREECE on Further Developments the rate of ten tons a minute, resulting in 
towards Telegraphing Without Wires. | 1500 tons of iron ore a day. 


AMONG THE ILLUSTRATORS to MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE during the year will be 
A. B. FROST (illustrating Mark Twain), C. D. GIBSON (illustrating the Hope Serial), 
F. S. CHURCH (some of his most characteristic drawings, now first reproduced), 
PETER NEWELL, R. F. ZOGBAUM, etc., etc. 


$1.00 A YEAR. THE NOVEMBER NUMBER BEGINS THE YEAR 


S. S. McCLURE CO., 140 East 25th Street, New York 
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THE ART INTERCHANGE 


NOW IN ITS TWENTIETH YEAR 
ithor s oldest, best d handsomest household 
NO HOME is COMPLETE ‘All b ’r -t = s of a wou peo pate Zacoration ‘aes c oom 7" ee oan ; 


1orough manner, every department being tinder the direction of expert designers and writers of standing. 






nber lavishly and bear uti fully illustrated and accompanied by large, full-size design supplements and exquisite f 
miles of ind water-color paintings. Yearly, $4.00. Three Months, $1.00. Single copies, 35 cents. 








Decorative Art, [ 

Iiiustration, | 
Biographies of Artists, 
Sketching, 

Wood Carving, 

Home Decoration, 
China Paintin 
Krchitectural Plans 
Painting and rs) 
Pyrography, 

Art Criticism, 

Artistic Photography, man a santo moat erate a 
EMBROIDERY, ROSES. By PAUL DE LONGPRE. Size 8x35 in. Companion to the Violets. Price 50 cents, if sold singly. 
Art Notes and News, 


THE FOLLOWING UNUSUAL OFFERS are made to every | OUR SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 



















HARPE! bing f For $1.00 wi Il be sent to every one mentioning the Nov.,’97, HARPE} 
For #4 ’ r to us eive the ART INTERCHANGE 6 1 “TS of THE ART INTERCHANGE, all tif 
f 1898, “ ‘ h ) r, " tr nost ¥ aluable informatio nd or 
I UT ‘ be i s of Home De with 12 
B ng ter a i s vil and wat This 
I n ) y t h 1 
wit r nd ce 1 nt 
OR for as | wi re ad x f the following 
r at whict parrange f ey! 
f ra rt-l wi ple For’? sent dire f Ww 
THE ART INTERCHANGE beyinning Oct., 1807 
i] r t ntury 1 zine fora full x . 
f I ( tury (allery f 
i ’ x 4 work pr 
reyar expense by the Century Co. The price of this su 
r k : Int fer you get it FREI To those wishing to vely | i reproduced, a 
know re of s offer before subscribing a detailed circular will be sent dain itv gift for any one. We want every one to see THE ART 
t CHANGE, and for this reason make this attractive offer 


r 
REMEMBER : 7a= ART INTERCHANGE for one year ia #4.00. The eGentnen * for one year, *The 

tury Gallery of Portraits,” 67.50. The @ct., Nov., and Dec. (1897) nos. of THE thr iN 1 ER 
CHANGE, ese 00 total, a16. 50. You get all for only #8. 60 by re mitting at once direct to us. 


“vac eee’ THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 W. 23d St., N. Y. 








The most attractive catalogue ever 
published, with full-page illustra 
tions from new books by Gibson, 
Remington, Abbey, Wenzell, Nich- 
olson, and Kemble, with Frontis- 
piece in color, sent on application. 
R. H. RUSSELL, Publisher, N. Y. 





Se 4 Sti 2 for Li ist. Add 
Fae woven PLaTINOTyPE QLD) BOOKS, SIZE ioth 
C . . 312 x: 3th St., St. Louis, Mo 





usoe: jenea, * id Rosse 

Company's Re en f on Cae 

Company's "Reproductions of the Disk ogues, 8 "Suudlogss tes 
| rue LONDON ART PUBLISHERS, T.3 DENISON, eee = 

1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. + » Chieago, Li 





HARPER'S CATALOGUE 


AM ATEU Ls THEATRIC ALS. ' st, 
XMAS ogue free. PLAYS A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent to 
_De w itt, ‘Rose St., New York. address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


Mr. ApverTISER 


Tue Cuicaco Eventne Post is managed in every 





= 





way for the 25,000 intelligent, patriotic, and public- . 
spirited people who are the salt of Chicago. 


4 Washington Street, Chicago; 


_ 
wn 


1512 American Tract Building, New York. 
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The University of Chicago Journals 


The 
wiblical 
World 


The 
School 
Review 


The 

American 
Journal of 
Sociology 


The 
American 
Zournal of 
Theology 


Tbe 
American 
Journal of 
Semitic 
Languages 
and 


Literatures 


The 
Botanical 
Gazette 


The 
Journal of 
Geology 


The 
Journal of 
Political 
Economy 


The 
Astro= 
pbysical 
Journal 


The 
University 
Record 





Edited by President W. R. Harper. Monthly; about 80 pages, with special 
numbers in June and December. A popular monthly magazine ; illustrated; 
devoted exclusively to biblical study. The best magazine published for 
the busy minister, the Sunday-school teacher, and the thinking layman. 


Edited by Charles H. Thurber. Monthly, except in July and August; aver- 
ages about 80 pages. This publication is distinctively the national representa- 
tive of high-school and academic work. It is the only magazine devoted 
exclusively to secondary education. 


Edited by Albion W. Small. Bimonthly. This journal is the result of the 
increased popular interest in social questions. It presents to its readers issue by 
issue the latest developments in sociological thought and in social endeavor. 


Edited by the Divinity Faculty of the University of Chicago. The only jour- 
nal in the world so catholic in its scope as to cover the entire field of modern 
investigation and research in all the different lines of theological thought 
represented by special fields and particular schools. 


Edited by President W. R. Harper. Quarterly; about 80 pages. This jour- 
nal is a continuation of the well-known “ Hebraica.” which during the years 
of its existence came into wide notice among scholars and students who are 
interested in Semitic languages and literatures. 


Monthly, illustrated; at least 80 pages. Devoted to the science of botany in 
all its departments, containing results of research, book reviews, notes for 
students, and news items. The numbers for the current year will contain 
contributions from leading botanists of all countries. 


Edited by T.C. Chamberlin. Semi-quarterly; about 120 pages. Devoted to 
the interests of geology and the allied sciences, and contains articles covering a 
wide range of subjects. Under head of Studies for Students gives a series 
by specialists adapted to young geologists, advanced students and teachers. 


Edited by J. Laurence Laughlin. Quarterly; about 140 pages. This publi- 
cation promotes the scientific treatment of problems in practical economics and 
also contains contributions on topics of theoretical and speculative interest. 


An International Review of Spectroscopy and Astronomical Physics. Edited 
by George E. Hale and James E. Keeler. Monthly, except in July and Sep- 
tember; illustrated; about 80 pages. Invaluable to all who are interested in 
the recent developments of astronomy and astrophysics. 


Published weekly. It contains articles on literary and educational topics, the 
Convocation Addresses, and the Quarterly Statements of the President. An 
official weekly report is given of the affairs of the University of Chicago. 





All subscriptions and requests for sample copies should be addressed to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


All Remittances 


Should be Made 


THE UNIVERSITY ‘PRESS DIVISION 


Payable to the 


University of Chicago 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


$2.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$2.50 
Single copies 
20 cents 


$1.50 a year 
Foreign : 
$2.00 
Single copies 
20 cents 


$2.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$2.50 
Single copies 
36 cents 


$3.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$3.25 
Single copies 
75 cents 


$3.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$3.25 
Single copies 
75 cents 


$4.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$4.50 
Single copies 
40 cents 


$3.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$3.50 
Single copies 
50 cents 


$3 00 a year 
Single copies 
75 cents 


$4.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$4.50 
Single copies 
50 cents 


$1.00 a year 

Foreign: 
$1.50 

Single copies 
5 cents 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 


America’s foremost living novelist and man ef letters, has written for the Warner Library a brilliant study the greatest of Russian novelist 


THE EXTRAORDINARY ADVANCE 
ie ‘H an extraordinary success as Charles Dudley 
~~ 


Warner's new Library has met has never before 
been known While yet in the course of publication, 
the advance sales have reached nearly a million vol- 
umes. This is assuredly phenomenal ; it is the most 
remarkable advance sale the book world has ever wit- 
nessed 4 

Such a success, richly as it is merited, and gratify- 
ing as it must be to every lover of true literature, has 
peen possible only through the broadly popular char 
acter of the Library itself, and the extremely liberal 
terms upon which, during publication, it has been of- 
fered For the purpose of introducing the work in 
each community, and thus making known its far-reach 
ing educational value, the Library has been distributed 
by Harper’s Weekly Club, at an extremely low price, 
and, further, upon easy monthly payments. 

There has never been in the history of book-making 
such a marvellous collection of the literature of the 
whole world, and there never has been, so far as we 
know, a work of such character offered at such a price. 
While it commends itself to every lover of books, it 


comes as a special service to busy men and women, | to Mr. Warner's splendid work. 


SALE OF THE WARNER LIBRARY 


whose time or means are limited. We have here a 
Library of the most enjoyable and delightful 1 
chosen by men of the finest culture and the 
tastes—something to respond to every mood 
human mind. And beyond all this we have the f 
dation of a literary education such as has never bef 
been provided. 

About two-thirds of the Library is now ready, and 
the entire work will be completed not later than Ja 
uary—possibly earlier. ‘The special introductory pri 
under the arrangement made by Harper's Weekly 
Club will positively be advanced December Ist 
Readers will do well to make note of this fact, sii 
by joining the Club_now they will obtain the work 
nearly one-half the price at which it will hereafter be 
sold, 

A postal-card sent to the Harper’s Weekly Club, 93 
Fifth Ave., New York, will secure full particulars of 
the favorable terms upon which this superb Library is 
just now offered to Club members. We believe there 
are few of Harper's readers who will not feel we have 


done them a special service in calling their attention 
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(Subscriptions to each, $4 00 a Year.) 
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Nothing has been left undone which could be expected to make | 
| them more and more contemporaneous, more and more useful to the | 
| hour. At the same time they have a permanent value.—J. ¥. Zribune. | 


A NEW OPPORTUNITY « « « 


Subscriptions to these three periodicals to any one address 

fr a year .-- > +... *¢4 #9 sch 9»§ SOS | 
Subscriptions to these three periodicals to any one address 

for 6 months - . - - Ct aoe ' 5 00 
Subscriptions to any two of these periodicals to any one 





address for a year - - - - - - - 7 00 
Subscriptions to any two of these periodicals to any one | 
address for 6 months’ - - - - - - 3 50 | 
| ‘ 
The amount of sub- scription should be for- 
warded by Check, Draft, | or Money Order, pay- J 
| Brothers, and should 


able to Harper & 
accompany the name and address of the sub- 
as specified, the subscrip- 


current number. 





scriber. When no date 
tion will begin with the 
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A BRIEF PROSPECTUS 
FICTION 


WiLut1AmM McLenNAN MARGARET DELAND 


SEI I” PS 


A new novel by HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, the author of “ The Sowers,” will begin in the 


ly January Number. Mr. Merriman’s literary work as a novelist is of paramount importance, 
Hi placing this author next in the line of succession to such masters of fiction as Black, Du 
Wi Maurier, and Hardy. The new novel, entitled 
A Roden’s Corner, is located for the most part in 
f 


The Hague, but has also picturesque and note- 
worthy glimpses of London society, and is itself, 
in its primary motive, a keen satire upon the 
pharisaic aspects of modern altruism. The theme 
is developed with wonderful dramatic power; the 
local color and the characterization are vivid; and 
the thoughtful critic will be as much impressed 
by the writer's subtle reflections as by his fine ar- 
tistic temper, which is shown especially in the 
reserve which veils the passionate movement of 
the story. The novel will be illustrated by T. pi 
THULSTRUP from actual studies of the life pre- 





sented by the author in England and Holland. 
Concurrently with Mr. Merriman’s novel will 
appear a series of stories of Old Chester, by Mar- 
GARET DELAND. Each of these stories—though 
they are all linked together by local association, 
and especially by the frequent reappearance of 
one of the prominent characters—will have a 
separate and independent interest. The series 
will be effectively illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. 
WILLIAM MCLENNAN’Ss Spanzsh John, which 
will be concluded in the December number, will 


Rn 
4 


in the course of 1898 be followed by a stirring 


Ge 


Canaan 


as 


romance of the conflict between the French and 
English in Canada, illustrated in the sympathetic 





Reduced Illustration from Roden’s Corner and faithful manner whch has characterized 
. Copyright, 1897, 6y Harper & Brothers MYRBACH’S pictures for the current story. 
Arrangements have been made with WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS for several short stories of American life. MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD 
will continue her interesting series of Macinac tales. MARGUERITE MERINGTON, the author 
of the popular play, “Captain Letterblair,” RUTH MCENERY STUART, SARAH BARNWELL 
ELLIot, MARY TRACY EARLE (author of “The Wonderful Wheel”), ALICE BROWN, GRACE 
KING, OCTAVE THANET, MARY M. MEARS, MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE, ELLEN GLASGOW 
(author of “ The Descendant”), RICHARD HARDING Davis, OWEN WISTER, GEORGE A. HIB- 
BARD, JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, BRANDER MATTHEWS, Captain F. A. MITCHEL, and other pop- 
ular writers will contribute short stories. 
FREDERIC REMINGTON will present entirely new Western tales, with characteristic illustrations. 
20 












OUR PACIFIC PROSPECT 


The very able exposition, given in the September number of this magazine by Captain 
\. T. MAHAN, U.S. N., of important questions which the United States must confront in a 
jot very distant future: questions connected with our commercial and naval development 
on the Pacific Ocean and the closer communication with the East 
which will be effected by an Isthmian canal between the Atlantic 
and Pacific; followed, in the October number, by an article from 
the same writer on the strategic features of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea—is the introduction to a number of articles 
to be presented during the coming year by writers of eminent 
authority, dealing with these questions and emphasizing their im- 
portance. Besides the articles already mentioned, Captain MAHAN 
will contribute others of like significance. 
Several articles will be devoted to the consideration of an 
Isthmian canal (wholly disassociated from any pending project): 
its commercial importance ; its practicability and probable expense ; 
its international aspects; and its proper conduct and control. 
Our relations with the two great European powers which al- 
CAPT. A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. ready have a dominating influence in Asia—especially Russia 
will also be considered, first in two preliminary illustrated papers 
on Eastern Siberia, and subsequently in a series of important articles by JULIAN RALPH. 
Arrangements have been made with CHARLES F. LuMMiIs for illustrated articles on the de- 
velopment of our Pacific domain, which has for its centre San Francisco, with the most com- 
manding harbor on the Pacific coast. No material circumstance in our national history has been 
more significant than our acquisition of California,and Mr. Lummis’s articles will not only make 
this meaning luminous, but will develop the thrilling romance of our most adventurous era. 
These various expositions relating to the destiny and responsibilities of the American Re- 
public in its Pacific connections will not have for their object the advocacy of any scheme of 
imperial aspiration or of territorial expansion: they will be simply expositions, furnishing the 
data for a thorough consideration of a wise and conservative but at the same time firm and 
courageous national policy. 


POPULAR SCIENCE AND SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Every number will contain a notable article on some scientific theme. Dr. HENRY SMITH 


WILLIAMS’S contributions will be continued, and interesting articles from Dr. ANDREW WILSON 
and other specialists will be published during the year. 

RICHARD HARDING DAvIs, who has made special studies for the MAGAZINE of the Coro- 
nation at Moscow and the last Inauguration, will contribute to the December number an 
article on The Diamond /ubilee, superbly illustrated by R. CAvON WOODVILLE. 

JULIAN RALPH will present some graphic notes of his experience with the Turkish army in 
Thessaly, with illustrations from drawings made on the spot by his son, Lester Ralph. 

Germany and England—with especial reference to their commercial rivalry, but involving 
also most interesting political considerations affecting the entire European situation, will be 
treated by SIDNEY WHITMAN. 

The growth of 7ke New Northwest will be treated in a strikingly interesting article by J. A. 
WHEELOCK; and, as the result of studies recently made in that section, KIRK MUNROE will 
contribute illustrated papers of economic value and popular interest. 


Harper's Magazine, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a copy 
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« Harpers Weekly « 
For 1896 


More and more HARPER’S WEEKLY has come to be a National Paper. Its inter- 
ests are as broad as the Republic, and its spirit is wholly American. 

Aside from national and international politics, and from the social and eco- 
nomic questions necessarily involved in politics, HARPER’S WEEKLY wiil continue 
to present to its readers, in its illustrations and its letter-press, the most interesting and im- 
portant achievements of civilization in 
Art, Literature, Science, and Commer- 
cial and Industrial enterprise; in a 
word, it will record both intellectual and ma- 
terial development. 

Besides the contents of the paper that are 
of general and universal interest, the Depart- 
ment of Amateur Sport is worthy of special 
mention. In the interest of the WEEKLY, 
CasPpaR WHITNEY, author of the book on Eng- 
lish athletics, entitled ‘*A Sporting Pilgrim- 
age,”’ has set out on what may be called 


A Sporting Pilgrimage Around the World 


On his way to Vancouver he will make studies 
of Sport in the West, stopping at Chicago, 
Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, and Seat- 
tle. From Vancouver he will sail for Japan ; 
thence to China and Siam, making his princi- 
pal hunt from Bangkok, because the interior of 
Siam contains a great variety of big game. 
Mr. WHITNEY will visit India, and then proceed 
to Europe to prepare a series of articles on the 
Sports of Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. Meantime the weekly comments on the 
sports of the season will be contributed by 
Walter Camp and others. 
THE NATIONS JOURNAL There will be two serials in the year 1898. 
The first will be ““The Red Axe,” by S. R. 
Crockett, which will begin in January, 1898. It is a story of Pomerania of about the 
time 1580, and is full of love and adventure. The second serial will be “The Associated 
Hermits,” by FRaNK R. Srockron. This is one of Mr. Steckton’s most humorous conceits. 
It will appear in the latter half of the year. 

In its presentation of the news of the day HARPER’S WEEKLY is to be in the future 
what it has been in the past, with the improvement that long experience is able to make 
with the recurring years. It will keep pace with the events of the world with the determin- 
ation to present to its readers the news best worth preserving, 


The News That Becomes History 
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THE KLONDIKE has attracted such universal interest that HARPER’S WEEKLY, 


following its usual custom, has forwarded to the spot a Special 
Correspondent, The first of his letters, dated from Victoria, B. C., was published in the 
issue of Sept. 11, 1897, and since then each week has brought a budget of 
details, which enable the reader step by step to trace the fascinating story. 
Tappan ADNEY is remarkably well equipped for this post, as he 
combines the qualifications of hunter, naturalist, writer, and artist, and 
has had previous experi- 
r ence, as a trapper, in the 
Canadian Northwest. 
His letters are models 
of cool judgment and 
painstaking investiga- 

tion. 


Reliable Description 


AND 


47% 


Vivid Illustration 


CROSSING LAKE LABARGE ON THE ROAD 


One of the most remarkable phenomena of American progress, full of absorbing interest 
and of deep significance to the nation’s life, is 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


On behalf of HARPER’S WEEKLY, FRANKLIN MATTHEWws will make a tour of in- 
vestigation in the smaller as well as larger cities, and the results of his enquiries into the 
Agricultural, Industrial, Political, and Social conditions will be recorded in letters 
which will appear periodically in HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

The arterial centre of European news is London, and HARPER’S WEEKLY has ar- 
ranged to supply its readers with a 


WEEKLY LONDON LETTER 


not, as heretofore, concerned chiefly with Art and Literature, but comprising also the 
Social and Political problems of the Old World, written by a prominent man of affairs, 
thoroughly acquainted not only with the surface but also the undercurrents of European life. 
Other features come with the week and cannot be anticipated. 


Harper’s Weekly, $4.00 a year; 10 cents a copy 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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hristine Terhune Herrick 





Mrs. A. T. Ashmore 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 


te to HARPER & 


IS THE AUTHORITY ON WOMAN’S FASHIONS EVERYWHERE 
IT PUBLISHES WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED 


FOREIGN FASHIONS 


accompanied by descriptions from special correspondents abroad ; 
also accounts of fashionable social functions under the headings 


The Paris Letter The London Letter 
By KATHARINE DE FORES1 By Mrs. POULTNEY BIGELOW 


These departments also discuss questions of etiquette; they contain 
interesting personal articles concerning prominent people in Europe 


NEW YORK FASHIONS 


a department conducted by Mrs. A. T. Ashmore, which is full of val 
uable information about dress, suggesting styles, details, expenses, etc. 


EVERY MONTH 


A Full Page Fashion Supplement 


PRINTED IN COLORS 


The Bazar also publishes twice a month pattern sheets with outline pat 
terns, besides issuing a limited number of cut patterns at a moderate price 


Morning Costumes 
Evening Costumes 
Visiting Costumes 
Bicycle Costumes 
Golf Costumes 
Yachting Costumes 
Dinner Toilettes 
Travelling Outfits 
Bridal Trousseaux 
Cut Patterns 
Children’s Frocks 





> BROTHERS, New York, for prospectus and information sent free. 
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WILL BE ESPECIALLY RICH IN FICTION DURING THE 
COMING YEAR 


TWO GREAT NOVELS 


will run in serial form, one dealing with Scotch-Continental scenes, 
the other a story of American character. The titles of these are 


Wild Eelen Ragged Lady 


By WILLIAM BLACK By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Margaret S. Briscoe 

Octave Thanet niet 
Christine T. Herrick 
Marion Harland 
Harriet P. Spofford 
Alice Ruth Carter 
Emma Calve 


Mary Lowe Dickinson 


‘ =. Baroness von Bulow 
Ta ELS Mrs. Phoebe 


All of the above authors and many others of equal note will contribute 
interesting articles and short stories to the BAZAR during the coming year. 


CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 


By MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 
is a weekly department telling about the club women who are banded 
together for better government, better morals, and better laws in the land. 


LEADERS AMONG WOMEN 


is a series of articles about the work and personalities of the women who 
are famous for the good they are doing. ‘There will be an article on Miss Frances Willard 


MRS. PHG@EBE A. HEARST MISS FRANCES WILLARD 
By MAUDE ANDREWS OHL By MARY LOWE DICKINSON 


MRS. BALLINGTON BOOTH MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE 
By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN By HELEN LEAH REED 


ETIQUETTE AND CEREMONY 


Every woman searches constantly for something new to vary her little 
entertainments. ‘The BaAzAr will publish papers on such subjects as 


Cooking, Management of Servants, House Furnishing and Decoration, 
Giving of Dinners, Luncheons, and Breakfasts. 


10 cents a Copy. Subscription Price, $4 00 a Year 


A. Hearst 


Marion Harland 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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ROUND TABLE 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH 


$7.00 a Year. 10 Cents a Copy 





ITH the close of Volume XVIII. HARPER'S 
ROUND TABLE ceases to be published as 

a weekly, and becomes a Monthly Magazine de- 
voted to the interests of Youth in fiction, litera- 
Ln its new 
largely increased in scope and size, the periodical 
will appear the first of each month, offering to its 
readers the best short and long stories obtainable, 
nth practical and descriptiv. 
on subjects of living interest. Stories, of course, 
will be the principal feature of the paper in its 
new dress, just as they were its leading feature in 
the past; but the ROUND TABLE will now have 
the added advantage of offering longer stories 
made possible in 
Jormer days. Soa, will be 
ably extended, and consequently capable of offering more dramatic incidents. 


ture, science, travel, and sport. form, 


interspersed % € articles 


e>veu't 
HARPER AND BRO 
NEW YORK &6 LOND 





and more of them in each issue than its restricted size 


too, the instalments of the serial stories consider- 


THE MONTHLY DEPARTMENTS 


will be conducted on a larger scale along the same lines that have won for them the popularity 


which they have always enjoyed, and they will appear in each issue under the following captions : 


STAMPS AND COINS 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


On this page will be printed short 
letters from subscribers to the RounD 
Tas e, brief items of interest that 
are contributed by them, and discus- 
sions of topics of interest to sub- 
scribers will be carried on here. As 
much space as is available will be 
given to these letters and communi- 
cations from subscribers, and besides 
that there will be a column or more 
each month of questions and answers 


THREE 


cash prizes, open to all subscribers to the periodical. 
Send 10 cents for the 


ing, and photography. 


HARPER & 


Tuts department will be devoted 
entirely to the subject of Numis- 
matics and Philately. All sorts of 
questions concerning coins and 
stamps will be answered in turn, 
and any stamps or coins may be 
sent to the Editor for him io pass 
judgment upon if the correspondent 
so desires. In this way correspond- 
ents may often be warned against 
counterfeits and spurious pieces 


THE CAMERA CLUB 


Tuis feature of the Rounp TaBLe 
will be very much enlarged In 
each number the Editor will take up 
some different subject of practical in- 
terest to amateur photographers, and 
during the year will treat of almost 
every phase of the art of photogra- 
phy. Any one may send in any sort 
of query concerning photographic 
questions, and the reply will be print- 
ed in the ‘‘ Camera Club’’ pages 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The November number of HARPER'S ROUND TABLE 


November number 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


announces three 


competitions, with 


These contests are in short-story writing, sketch. 


which contains these offers in full. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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‘ HARPER’S ROUND TABLE ° 
: A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH r 


nN SOME FEATURES FOR THE COMING YEAR 


y J 1d ntot f } . 
1’ 3 SERIAL STORIES ti ! continue during the ent 


The Adventurers 


4) B. Marriot Wartsor 
i ad — HUNT, THE OWLER 
NM T HIS is a thrilling story of a B VANLEY /. WEYMAN 
© | sss oe eee whieh 2 THE FLUNKING OF WATKINS’ GHOST 
rN mountains ayy nog A There. is By JOHN KENDRICK BA 
i) mame. - Poatis ‘a A CREATURE OF CIRCUMSTANCE 
ys By MORGAN ROBERTSO 
i’ A MORAL PIRATE 
Ny B R ? Adm ra f l I ’R U 
i) THE BLOCKADERS 
Me 5 1 Mi RNE 
() A GREAT HAUL 
“y / PT} SH 
: Ve A HARBOR MYSTERY 
NM E { V R | R 


A FRONTIER PATRIOT 

















“y “iy 
4 I H. B. M. WATSON fr 
‘ " implies, and there is plenty of "9 

id lively skirmishing from the first “4 
; | 4 chapter to the last, the incidents “" 
being such as might have occurred 4 
it in the last century instead of to-day / 
i i Four for a Fortune MY 
: NY] By ALBertT LEE Ny 
i! | ERE is a stirring narrative of \/ 
NY] the adventures of four com- J 
4 panions who have located a fortune NY] 
q il by means of an ancient chart NT 
Vv They start off to the distant islands, 4 
“/ and have such adventures as were « 
MY common in the good old days of \/ 
D the buccaneers and freebooters * 
i! Articles on Sport, Cravel, Ete. = 
i The Copper Princess ne : ‘) 
i! he ng eg ELEPHANT HUNTING IN AFRICA i! 
il — By SYDNEY BROOKS i 
THs ier itk ideal FIRST LESSONS IN TILLER AND SHEET id 
NY] never before been utilized as the By DUDLEY D. F. PARKER “4 
, scene of a story in fiction It is in > ~ 2 ~ 4 
2. SOME QUEER COLLEGE CUSTOMS y 
" By RICHARD BARRY ™ 
/ ; : 
; ¢ LAYING OUT A GOLF COURSE if 
\/ By W.G. VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 
NV] AN AMERICAN EXPLORER IN AFRICA \/ 
‘i By CYRUS C. ADAMS y 
4 FITTING UP A BOY’S ROOM ‘4 
Ny By J. HARRY ADAMS 

; NU For fuller particulars concerning the many new and interesting NU 

4 N] KIRK MUNROE features of HARPER'S ROt ‘ND TABLE for the coming yy 

% NA the bowels of the earth that the year, write for sixteen-page tllustrated prospectus, now ready. \ 

NY hero of the present tale has his ad- NJ 

rE i ventures, and it is there that he finds NEW YORK AND LONDON PA 

s Ww and rescues the Copper Princess . 
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By William Hamilton Gibson 


Tilustrated by the Author 





No one knows more of flowers, shrubs, trees, and 
is than Mr. Gi r of the special haunts and 
homes of all of them. —V. V. 7 rthune 
Ihe worlds of literature and art may both rejoice 
1 ural a new trated box M 
( ” N.Y 
I m A \ nh much r h 
and a 1 g rated in ma 
Bo. 
His gracefu is nearly of equal 
value with his fine and delicate drawings. His stvle 
f glowing freshness His mind springs be 
ynd the hackneyed and commonplace His genius 
Ss t the maginative order W e would cha ienge 
the wood-engravers of the world to produce more 
exquisite floral groups, or more accurate and sug 


gestive pictures of bird and insect life.—N. } 


Eye Spy 


Afield with Nature Among Flowers and 
Animate Things. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Sharp Eyes 


A Rambler’s Calendar Among Birds, Insects, and Flowers. 


Pastoral Days 
Or, Memories of a New England Year. 


INy Studio Neighbors 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


Highways and Byways 


Or, Saunterings in New England. 4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


Kappy Hunting Grounds 
A Tribute to the Woods and Fields. 


Camp-Life in the Woods 


And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap-making. 


Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine 


Royal 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $3 50. 


Our Edible Toadstools and Mushrooms 


And How to Distinguish Them. 
and Gilt Top, $7 50. 


8vo, Cloth, $2 


50. 
4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


(In Press.) 


4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


vorks are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers by mail, postage 
brepaid, on receipt of the price. 
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The Novels of George Du Maurier 


The Martian 


Illustrated by the Author. pp. 
vi., 477. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 75; Three-quarter 
Calf, $3 50; Three-quarter 
Crushed Levant, $4 50. A Glos- 
sary of the French and Latin 
expressions in the story is in- 
cluded. Edition de Luxe, on 
Hand-made Paper, with Deckel 
Edges—the Illustrations in Se- 
pia, and the Text in Black. 
Large 8vo, Bound in Vellum, 
Limited to 500 Numbered Cop- 
ies. $10 00. 


way”: Peter Ibbetson 


MARTIAN ¢ ‘ With an introduction by his 
’ *e¥o Cousin, Lady * * * * *# 
the Author. \ (** Madge Plunket”’). 


Illustrated by 


Post 8vo, 2 “Cal. Edited and Illustrated 


Cloth, Ornamental, . += . by 
$1 75: Pe GEORGE DU MAURIER 


Post 8vo, 
Three-quarter Calf, es te Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 
$3 50; ie 
Three-quarter Calf, 


Three-quarter ts $3 25; 
Crushed Levant, Three-quarter Levant 
$4 50. $4 25. 


For The Library 


“The Martian,” ‘‘Trilby,” and ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson ”’ 
(In a Box) 


Cloth, $4 50; Three-quarter Calf, $9 50; 
Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $2 00. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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Standard Works in Natural Science 


PHYSICS THEORY OF PHYSICS. By Josepu S. Ames, Ph.D., Associate 


PNIINGING 


’ 


sf 


Professor of Physics in Johns Hopkins University. Crown 8vo, 


Cloth, $1 60; by mail, $1 75. 


Perhaps the best general introduction to physics ever printed in the English language 
model of comprehensiveness, directness, arrangement, and clearness of expression. ... The treatme 
f each subject is wonderfully up to date for a text-book, and does credit to the system which k« 
Johns Hopkins abreast of the times. Merely as an example of lucid expression and of systema 
tion the book is worthy of careful reading.—.V. Y. Pre 

Seems to me to be thoroughly scientific in its treatment and to give the student what is cons] 
ously absent in certain well-known text-books on the subject —an excellent perspective of the ver) 
xtensive phenomena of physics. —Prof. F. E. BEacu, Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Unversi 


/n Preparation: Manual of Experiments in Physics. Crown 8vo, Cloth 
BIOLOGY INTRODUCTION TO ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL BIOLOGY. 


A Laboratory Guide for High Schools and College Students. 


By Cuartes Wricut Donce, M.S., Professor of Biology, University of Rochester. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $i 80; by mail, $1 95. 


Professor Dodge’s manual consists essentially of questions on the structure and the physiology ot 
a series of common animals and plants typical of their kind—questions which can be answered only 
by actual examination of the specimen or by experiment. Directions are given for the collection of 
specimens, for their preservation, and for preparing them for examination; also for performing simpk 


physiological experiments Particular species are not required, as the questions usually apply well to 


several related forms 


ZOOLOGY COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY, STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEM- 

ATIC. For use in Schools and Colleges. By JAmMes Orton, 
Ph.D. New Edition, revised by CHartes Wricut Dopce, M.S., Professor ot 
Biology, University of Rochester. With 350 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


$1 80: by mail, $1 96. 





Phe distinctive character of this work consists in the treatment of the whole Animal Kingdom as 


a unit; in the comparative study of the development and variations of organs and their functions, 


from the simplest to the most complex state; in withholding Systematic Zoélogy until the student 


has mastered those structural affinities upon which true classification is founded ; and in being fitted 


for High Schools and Mixed Schools by its language and illustrations, yet going far enough to con 


stitute a complete grammar of the science for the undergra luate course of any college. 


GEOLOG THE STUDENTS’ LYELL. A Manual of Elementary Geology. 


Edited by Joun W. Jupp, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Geology and Dean of the Royal College of Science, London. With a Geolog- 
ical Map and 736 Illustrations in the Text. pp. 635. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 25 ; 


-—_<-)-s 


bv mail, $2 390. New, Revised Edition. 





[he progress of geological science during the last quarter of a century has rendered necessary 


: 


very considerable additions and corrections, and the rew riting ot large portions of the book, but I 


have everywhere striven to preserve the author’s plan and to follow the methods which characterize 


the original work.—£.xtract from the Preface of the Revised Edition. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO TEACHERS 


Harper & Brothers’ New Educational Catalogue, with Portraits of 
Authors, will be sent to any teacher or school officer on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York } 
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The Wooing of Malkatoon: Commodus. 


Two Poems. By LEW. WALLACE, Author of “ Ben-Hur,” “The Prince of 

India,” “ The Boyhood of Christ,” etc. Illustrated by F. V. DU MOND and 

J. R. WEGUELIN. pp. viii., 168. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and 

Gilt Top. 

“The Wooing of Malkatoon” is a love story, the scene of which is in the Orient, the 
land which has inspired many a Muse, from the Persian singers to the bards of the present 
day. The hero of the poem, a high-bred chivalrous youth, while on the chase seeks a 
spring in which to quench his thirst, and beholds his Kismet, and is captured at first sight. 
Into the poem is woven all that wealth of color that seems a part of the poetical East. 

“Commodus” is a play founded upon a dramatic incident in the time of Rome’s great- 
est power and glory. Maternus, an able and ambitious slave who had liberated himself, 
gathered about him a band of freebooters that finally demanded the attention of the ruler 
of the City of Seven Hills. Armies were sent to exterminate him and his band, but they 
reached Rome in small squads, and, during one of the wild festivals of the empire, Mater- 
nus sought to kill the Emperor and proclaim himself ruler. Betrayed by one of his accom- 
plices, he dies, slain at the foot of the throne of Commodus. 


’ 


A Legend of Camelot. 

Pictures and Verses of English Society. By GEORGE DU MAURIER, Author 

and Illustrator of “The Martian,” “ Trilby,” etc. Large 4to, Cloth, Orna- 

mental. 

Under this title are brought together a considerable number of drawings and fanciful 
verses both in French and English, which are in all probability unfamiliar even to those 
who know Du Maurier’s work most thoroughly. The subtle humor of his fancy in this 
particular line is too well known to need comment, and “ A Legend of Camelot” is par- 
ticularly interesting for the light it throws on one, and not the least characteristic, side of 
this many-sided man, It is “ most exquisite fooling.” 


Ribstone Pippins. 


A Novel. By MAXWELL GREY, Author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


The author of ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland” is in no need of an introduction to 
the reading public, and although in this charming idyl of love in the Devon countryside 
she has followed a different vein from that of her former famous novel, her style has lost 
nothing of its power and charm, ‘This is a dainty and yet forceful piece of work, strongly 
stamped with individuality—a book that cannot fail to meet with a warm welcome. 


The Sack of Monte Carlo. 


An Adventure of To-Day. By WALTER FRITH, Author of “In Search of 
Quiet.” Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


Mr. Frith, in search of adventurous situations, has not thought it necessary to hark 
back beyond the present day, or to take for the scene of his story any out-of-the-way and 
unfamiliar locality. ‘The scheme of this “adventure” is as daring as it is novel, and yet, 
if not possible, it is at least made to seem eminently so. There is no lack of humor to re- 
lieve the more serious complications which arise in connection with the project, and the 
book as a whole is a rare combination of dashing adventure and skilful pleasantry. 
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The Rock of the Lion. 


A Story. By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL, Author of “A Virginia Cavalier, 
etc. Illustrated by A. I. KELLER. pp. vi., 333. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental. 

This stirring story of the siege of Gibraltar during the years 1779-83 is one of strony 
and skilfully sustained interest. It details the adventures of a young American midshi; 
man, Archy Baskerville, who served under Paul Jones, was made a prisoner-of-war by t! 
English, and, as such, was present at the memorable siege. His sturdy loyalty to his own 
flag, and his unflagging bravery and cheerfulness, make of Miss Seawell’s young hero a pict 
uresque figure and his adventures are such as must quicken the pulse of every reader. 


The Kentuckians. 


A Novel. By JOHN Fox, Jr., Author of “A Cumberland Vendetta,” “ Hell 

fer Sartain,” etc. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 

This is a stirring story of that picturesque section of Kentucky known as the “ Blu 
grass”? region. No one else has told so graphically the story of the family feuds that wer 
formerly so common in that section; nor has any one given us so fine a picture of the stal- 
wart, manly qualities that may underlie the rough exterior of these brawny men. 


Jimty and Others. 
Stories. By MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental. 


The opening story of this volume gives one a most realistic picture of one of the bette: 
class of the cheap French /ad/es d’héte. Every New-Yorker knows one or more of them, 
and will enjoy lunching again with the Major and his companion. The sketch of “ Jimty ” 
is full of bright, sparkling bits, and the description of his father is a most capital piece of 
character sketching ; and the remaining stories are full of the fragrance of a prosperous farm, 
and are replete with funny situations and dialogue, in which native wit plays an important 
part. 


Lin McLean. 


By OWEN WISTER, Author of “ Red Men and White,” etc. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


What Bret Harte did years ago for California and the Pacific Slope, Mr. Owen Wistert 
is now doing for the Plains. In “ Lin McLean” he has depicted a character that is the 
central figure in the several stories composing this volume, which is so true to its environ 
ment and so faithfully exact in its every movement that it will stand for all time as the 
most typical cow-boy of the period, for Mr. Wister’s local color is so true ahd his character 
drawing is so fine that he has made this field his own. 


School-Boy Life in England. 


By JOHN CORBIN. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Colored Top. 


This. book is written from an American point of view, with the idea of telling American 
boys something of the life, the studies, and the sports of their English cousins, and while 
the author occasionally brings out points which show our American school life to be far 
ahead of that in England, there are many suggestions which would be interesting and val 
uable to American school-boys, and for this reason, as well as because the book is inter 
esting reading in itself, it makes a valuable volume for school-boys of to-day or of yester- 
day in this country. 
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The Great Stone of Sardis. 


A Novel. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. _ Illustrated by PETER NEWELL. pp. 
F viii., 230. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 





} The scene of Mr. Stockton’s novel is laid in the twentieth century, which is imagined 
is the culmination of our era of science and invention. ‘The main episodes are a journey 
to the centre of the earth by means of a pit bored by an automatic cartridge, and a journey 
+o the North Pole beneath the ice of the Polar Seas. These adventures Mr. Stockton 

‘scribes with such simplicity and conviction that the reader is apt to take the story in all 

riousness until he suddenly runs into some gigantic pleasantry of the kind that was 
unknown before Mr. Stockton began writing, and realizes that the novel is a grave and 
elaborate bit of fooling, based upon the scientific fads of the day. The book is richly 
illustrated by Peter Newell, the one artist of modern times who is suited by temperament 
to interpret Mr. Stockton’s characters and situations. 


: “All Hands.” 


Pictures of Life in the United States Navy. By RUFUS FAIRCHILD ZOGBAUM, 
Author of “Horse, Foot, and Dragoons.” Large 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Colored Top. 


Mr. Zogbaum has been so much on shipboard, and has made so many trips on members 
of “ The White Squadron,” that life on a man-of-war in port, or in the open, is as familiar 
to him as it is to the veriest old salt. In “ All Hands” we have glimpses of the captain’s 
cabin; the ceremonious reception of an admiral; the interior of a massive gun- turret; 
preparations for action and ramming; in fact, all the probable evolutions incident to a 
sea-fight, including fire-quarters in action, clearing ship for action, etc., giving one all the 
details of naval life, which are substantially the same in peace as in war. 





| Picturesque Sicily. 


: By WILLIAM AGNEW PATON. Illustrated from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. 





Sicily is one of the most interesting islands in the Eastern Mediterranean. Here are 
h to be found some magnificent examples of Grecian architecture, mostly in ruins; and on 
the hills stand imposing Norman castles in a fair state of preservation. The landscape is 
singularly picturesque. ‘The Norman strain is still to be seen in the light-blue eyes and 
blond hair of some of the peasantry. There are many historic places on the island, well 
known to readers of the classics, which Mr. Paton visited and has described in a book 
of exceptional interest. 





Spanish John. 


Being a Ifemoir, now First Published in Complete Form, of the Early Life 
and Adventures of Colonel John McDonell, Known as “Spanish John,” when 
a Lieutenant in the Company of St. James of the Regiment Irlandia, in the 
Service of the King of Spain, Operating in Italy. By WILLIAM MCLENNAN. 
Illustrated by F. DE MYRBACH. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


the 


The action of this novel of adventure takes place partly in the army of the King of 
Spain operating in Italy, and partly in Scotland. The story, which is told briskly and 
forcefully, deals with the fortunes of the Scotch Pretender to the throne of England, and 
during its serial publication in Harper’s MacazIne has attracted widespread and favor- 
able comment for its singularly vigorous style. The illustrations by Myrbach interpret the 
narrative with unusual delicacy and fidelity. 
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The Shepheard’s Calender. 


Twelve Dialogues. By EDMUND SPENSER. Newly Adorned with Twely: 
Pictures and Other Devices. By WALTER CRANE. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna 
mental. 


When it was first announced that Mr. Walter Crane would illustrate “ The Shepheard’s 
Calender,” those most familiar with his work felt that he was undertaking a task for whic 
he was better equipped than any other draughtsman of the day, and the result has prov: 
that such was indeed the case. These pictures, illustrating Spenser’s work, are of singul 
beauty and grace, and together with the decorative borders which surround the text and 
the quaint design of the cover, they invest the poems with a new and irresistible charm. 


A History of Methodism. 


By JAMES M. BUCKLEY. In Two Volumes. With over 100 Portraits and 
Views. 8vo, Cloth. 


The object of this important work is to distinguish Methodism from other forms of 


Protestant Christianity in the United States; to trace its origin and follow its develo) 
ment, and to perform these functions for the different denominations into which, in t 
course of one hundred and thirty years, it has divided. Dr. Buckley is a distinguish: 
authority upon the subject, and his book an exhaustive history of the Methodist church i 
this country. The work is profusely illustrated with a large number of portraits and 
pictures of historical churches and houses. 


A Year from a Reporter's Note-Book. 


By RICHARD HARDING Davis, Author of “ The Princess Aline,” “ Thre 
Gringoes in Venezuela,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


The past year has been an eventful one for Mr. Davis. He has been present at 
number of ceremonies which have attracted the attention of the entire civilized world, 
and his reports of the impressions gathered thereat are written in the facile and compre 
hensive style of the trained correspondent. Under the above title Mr. Davis has collect 
these timely and interesting papers. The war between Turkey and Greece, the Cuban 
Rebellion, the Coronation of the Czar, the English Jubilee, and other matters of equal 
import, are here treated with characteristic accuracy and skill, and the result is a volume 
of inestimable value to the student of current events. 


Lochinvar. 
A Novel. By S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “The Men of the Moss-Hags,” 


“The Gray Man,” etc. Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental. 


The scene of this romance is Scotland, and the period late in the stormy days of the 
seventeenth century. The fates of the Gordons are curiously interwoven with the fortunes 
of war, and the story is not less interesting that some of our old favorites, introduced in 
former novels, are again brought upon the stage by the author. Beautiful Kate McGhie 
and brave Wat Gordon encounter so many perils, and come scathless through so many 
hair-breadth adventures, that the reader, following “ Lochinvar” from start to finish at a 
breathless pace, is satisfied and contented at the masterly yet charming end of an old-fash 
ioned love story. 

For a list of Recent Publications, see HARPER & BROTHERS’ BULLETIN, pages 31 fo 45 inclusive. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ pudlications are for sale by all booksellers, or (with the exception of School and Coll. 
Text-Books, marked with an asterisk—*) will be mailed by the publishers, postage prepaid, on receipt 
the price. HARPER’s DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 


The Martian. 

A Novel. By GEORGE DU MAURIER, Author of “ Peter Ibbetson,” “ Trilby,” 
etc. Illustrated by the Author. pp. vi., 477. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 75; Three-quarter Calf, $3 50; Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $4 50. A 
Glossary of the French and Latin expressions in the story is included. 

Edition de Luxe, on Hand-made Paper, with Deckel Edges—the Illustrations 
in Sepia, and the Text in Black. Large 8vo, Bound in Vellum. Limited to 
500 Numbered Copies. $10 oo. 


A delightful romance. In no other book can be found quite such a character as Barty 
Josselin, who is par excellence the hero of the story. .. . On whatever he wrote or sketched 
this brilliant artist and author stamped his own charming personality, and that is surely 
the reason why he has earned such a wide popularity. In “The Martian” we note many 
flashes of playful humor, and all that tenderness and grace of diction which bewitched so 
many readers of “ Trilby.”"—. Y. Herald. 

Wherein is this story magical if not in its miracles of talk, its artless liberation of all 
the author’s stores of wisdom and humor and kindliness and joy in the merest conversa- 
tion? That attitude of confidence, of taking the reader personally into his secrets, which 
has before this caused Du Maurier’s name to be linked with Thackeray’s, is more than a 
detail of “The Martian,” it is the book’s entire reason for being. —M. ¥. Zribune. 

If in art’s name any desire for “The Martian” less applause than they desired for 
“ Trilby,” in humanity's name they must revoke the wish, since, after all, the good-will tow- 
ards men which the book so amply glorifies is what we have been waiting for these eighteen 
hundred years. It is a Christmas story for every day in the year.—Critic, N. Y. 

As a piece of litefature “The Martian” is, in our judgment, far superior to “ Trilby.” 
Of the fluent, idiomatic style we have already spoken, and we can only praise its inimita- 
ble charm and grace and ease. ... In “ The Martian” George du Maurier has given us of 
his best. Reguiescat in pace. Hail and farewell !—/PAiladelphia Press. 


Marchesi and Music ; 
Passages from the Life of a Famous Singing- Teacher. By MATHILDE 
MARCHESI. With an Introduction by MASSENET. Illustrated. pp. xvi., 301. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


The reminiscences were written for Madame Marchesi’s family, but at the solicitation 
of her friends she has given them to the world. This remarkable woman's life has been 
singularly rich in its association with the very best and highest of cultivated people. One 
of the first of the great men to come into her young life was Mendelssohn, who remained 
her steadfast friend to the end. Liszt was another of her warm friends, as also was 
Rossini. For fifty years she was an important figure in the musical world, and many of 
those now famous on the lyric stage were her pupils, among whom are Calvé, Melba, 
Eames, and Gerster. As she says in her preface, “I have been fortunate enough in the 
course of my long career to have made the acquaintance of many very distinguished men, 
especially of the most celebrated musicians of the century, and into these pages I have 
woven some experiences with and persona! observations in regard to them.” 
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White Man’s Africa. 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW, Author of “The German Struggle for Liberty,” 
“The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser,” etc. Illustrated by R. CATON Wi 01 
VILLE and FREDERIC REMINGTON, and from Photographs. pp. xviii., 27) 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


In ‘“*White Man’s Africa” Mr. Bigelow has brought together the articles original|, 
published in Harper’s MaGaZINE under this general title. The eyes of the civilized wor)< 
have been of late intently fixed upon these strange, half-known countries, which have sud 
denly become of such vast political and strategic importance—the Transvaal, Orange Fre: 
State, and Natal. The work of Stanley and his fellows had for one result a general im 
pression of Africa as the land of the negro. It is only of late that students of curr 
history have realized the immense significance of the situation in white man’s Afri: 
Already this has become the theatre in which a great political drama is being enacted, a 
the present is a fitting time to cultivate an intimacy with its scenery and with its actors 
Mr. Bigelow’s book is at once a guide to the one and an analysis of the other, and, as such 
of peculiar appropriateness and inestimable value. The numerous illustrations, by th: 
able draughtsmen, R. Caton Woodville and Frederic Remington, and from photographs 
taken by the author, are in themselves of intense interest. 


A History of Our Own Times, 


From 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. By JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of “ A 
History of the Four Georges,” etc. With Sixteen Portraits. pp. vi., 473. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 





’ 


The first volume of “A History of Our Own Times” was published early in 1880, and 
the second volume later in the same year, bringing the history down to the year of publica 
tion. This new volume takes up the story at that point and brings it down to the “ Dia 
mond Jubilee ” of Queen Victoria. Mr. McCarthy’s work has filled a real want in historical 
literature, and its usefulness is much enhanced by the addition of this new volume. 


It is written on the same pian and from the same critical point of view as the volumes 
which preceded it. . . . Its value lies largely in its satisfactory and helpful treatment ot 
matters which either do not appear at all or very inadequately in the more pretentious 
works.—/nudependent, N. Y. 

Mr. McCarthy is eminently qualified to write a fascinating story about these later years 
of Queen Victoria’s reign. . . . No one who wants to obtain a clear knowledge of contem 
porary English history can afford to leave this book unread. Many notable deeds hay 
been done in England during the last seventeen years, and here they are duly chronicled. 
—N. Y. Herald. 





Also uniform in style with Vols. I. and II. of Mr. McCarTHy’s “ History of 
Our Own Times.” 


In Simpkinsville. 
Character Tales. By RUTH MCENERY STUART, Author of “ A Golden Wed 
ding,” “The Story of Babette,” etc. Illustrated. pp. vi., 244. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
These tales record certain events of importance or interest in the village of Simpkins 


ville, and in their telling Mrs. Stuart has used the same rare gift in a combination of the 
pathetic and the humorous elements which is a distinguishing characteristic of her othe: 


work. The reader is often surprised to find that his eyes are filled with tears while his 
lips are smiling. The slight Southern dialect adds not a little to the charm of these 


stories.— Boston Advertiser. 
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Stuart and Bamboo. 


A Novel. By Mrs. S. P. MCLEAN GREENE, Author of “ Vesty of the Basins.” 

pp. iv., 276. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

Rarely does one happen on a book with so much of the human element in its pages, 
with so much variety among its types, so much rollicking fun, and so much of the tender 
pathos which touches the spring of tears. The heroine is a rarely beautiful woman, and 
she is placed in circumstances where she draws about her people of very different social 
training, and of no social training at all. ‘he title is a sort of conundrum, to which you 
find the answer when you read the book, which has in it not only kind men and women, 
but a noble child and a noble dog. For a journey or a convalescence or a vacation one 
may safely choose “ Stuart and Bamboo” for a companion. 


Alan Ransford. 


A Story. By ELLEN DOUGLAS DELAND, Author of “ Oakleigh.” Illustrated 
by HARRY C. EDWARDs. pp. iv., 281. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
The hero of the tale is a wide-awake and manly young fellow ; the incidents are suffi- 
ciently exciting; there is a spice of mystery; and perhaps the most pleasing fact of all is 
that some of our old acquaintances in “ Oakleigh” reappear and take part in this new and 
entertaining story. The mantle of Miss Alcott has fallen on Miss Deland. She under- 
stands how delightful may be the comradeship of boys and girls, and she writes exclusively 
neither for the one nor the other class, but for both. 


— ) , 
An Epistle to Posterity. 
Being Rambling Recollections of Many Years of My Life. By M. E. W. 
SHERWOOD, Author of “Manners and Social Usages” and “ A Transplanted 
Rose.” pp. xii., 380. With a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 
Replete with delightfully varied information. Mrs. Sherwood has a retentive mind ; 
and, having lived and travelled in the days when America had reason to be proud of her 


great men, she is abundantly able to chatter intelligently about her life and times.— Boston 
Herald. 


Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp. 


By 
Dy 


CAROLINE A. CREEVEY, Author of “ Recreations in Botany.” Illustrated 
BENJAMIN LANDER. pp. viii., 564. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


Mrs. Keith’s Crime. 


A Novel. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, Author of “ Aunt Anne,” “Love Letters 
of a Worldly Woman,” etc. New Edition. Witha Frontispiece from a Drawing 
by the Hon. J. COLLIER. pp. viii., 234. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


An exceedingly graphic and readable story.—ochester Fre: ald. 

The book is a notable one, and has many passages of great brilliancy and much skilful 
character drawing.—V. Y. Sua. 

The significance of its motive, and the vivid way in which it grapples with the ultimate 
problems of human existence, are enough to give it a strong hold on thoughtful minds... . 
The story is a vivid record of personal experience, and, given a nature like that of Mrs. 
Keith, the consummation is entirely logical. There are many passages of thrilling interest, 
and, in spite of the painfulness of the theme, the book has a strange fascination.— Beacon, 
Boston. 
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An Open-Eyed Conspiracy. 
An Idyl of Saratoga. By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, Author of “A Hazard 
of New Fortunes,” “ Annie Kilburn,” etc. pp. iv., 181. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 00. (Uniform with the Library Edition of Mr. HOWELLS’s Novels.) 


Here one finds Mr. Howells in his best mood—genial, optimistically inclined, and 
acutely observant. . . . In this story Mr. Howells’s touch is exquisite, his attitude without 
a flaw. . . . He is the only author who would dare attack such a slender theme and who 
can handle it victoriously.—Chicago Evening Post. 

The novel is the most attractive of the many that Mr. Howells has written in recent 
years.— Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

It is a bit of work something in the manner of his farces, more elaborate than thos 
delightful pieces, but in the same cheerfully cynical temper and with all the felicity of 
humorous dialogue which distinguishes them. With this there is shrewd thought in the 
new story. The central idea is original, and has an odd flavor.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The Landlord at Lion’s Head. 


A Novel. By W. D. HOWELLS. Illustrated by W.T. SMEDLEY. pp. iv., 462. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. (Uniform with the Library Edition of Mr. How 
ELLS’s Novels.) 


Jeff’s gradual rise in the world, his social aspirations after culture, his relations with 
his grim but ambitious mother, his flirtations with “summer folk” and others, his engage 
ment to his old playfellow, Cynthia Whitwell—a really beautiful character—form a series 
of episodes which are treated by Mr. Howells with his wonted subtlety of analysis.- 
Spectator, London. 

Throughout the book we read with an amused reminiscence of what we have seen and 
heard ourselves, and we admire the skill with which the salient points are grouped to 
heighten the impression. We recognize many little superficial details which we ourselves 
had not skill enough to seize upon, though we readily identify them when they are pointed 
out. Mr. Howells is so great as a delineator that he remains the first of our story-writers. 
The Churchman, N. Y. 


. 7 Tass 
The People for Whom Shakespeare Wrote. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, Author of “As We Were Saying,” “ The 
Golden House,” “The Relation of Literature to Life,” etc. pp. vi., 187 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 


Mr. Warner does not know how to be anything but delightful. After disarming criti- 
cism in a charming bit of preface, he gives it nothing to break a lance against in a fasci- 
nating little book, ** The People for Whom Shakespeare Wrote.”’ One grave fault the book 
has—there is not enough of it; but that is a fault so rare among writers that it may almost 
be included among the virtues, even in Mr. Warner.—. ¥. Zimes. 

Grace is nature with Mr. Warner, and we stop often in our reading to enjoy the perfec 
tion of his mosaic-like workmanship. To know “The People for Whom Shakespeare 
Wrote,” we must have pages of extracts from contemporary writings. Yet there isn’t a dry 
morsel in the whole; everything is presented in an absolutely charming light. Over all 
plays the quiet humor and inherent refinement characteristic of Mr. Warner.—Christian 
Advocate, a 

The reader will be surprised at the amount and variety of information which Mr. War- 
ner has culled from these and other sources, and the skill with which he has condensed it 
into the compass of less than 200 small pages. The interspersed criticisms on Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson and their fellow-dramatists add to the interest and value of the 
book. We particularly commend it to teachers, students, and readers generally as an en- 
tertaining and instructive addition to Shakespearian literature.—C7ritic, N. Y. 
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Celebrated Trials. 


By HENRY LAUREN CLINTON, Author of “ Extraordinary Cases.” With 
Nine Portraits. pp. xii., 638. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$2 50. 

Having spent over forty years of his life in the active practice of law in the City of 
New York, and having been engaged in many celebrated cases in which substantial sums 
of money, and even life and liberty themselves, were at stake, Mr. Clinton speaks out of 

; own experience. It was this experience which served as groundwork for his “ Ex- 
traordinary Cases,” and to the making of “Celebrated Trials’? Mr. Clinton has brought 
the same wealth of reminiscence and information and the same judicious arrangement of 
details for which his former work was distinguished. For the last hundred years there 
have been no trials in this country of more intense and thrilling interest than some of 
those recorded in this volume, especially the trial of William M. Tweed in 1873 for official 
misconduct; the case of John Kelly, the distinguished leader of ‘Tammany Hall, against 

Mayor Havemeyer for libel ; and the trial of Richard Croker, the noted politician, for the 

murder of John McKenna in 1874. 


Three Operettas. 
“Three Little Kittens,” “Seven Old Ladies of Lavender Town,” and “ Bobby 
Shaftoe.” By H.C. BUNNER. Music by OSCAR WEIL. Illustrated. pp. ii., 
163. Oblong 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Colored Edges, $2 50. 


Mr. H. C. Bunner, who during his lifetime was so distinguished a worker in the field 
of verse and of lighter fiction, wrote these three operettas for children in his happiest vein. 
The librettos are excellently adapted to their purpose, being bright and fanciful, and so 
simple of purport as to be readily handled by the little actors for whom they are designed. 
Mr. Weil’s music is in felicitous accord with the spirit of the plays. It is light and ani- 
mated and eminently tuneful, and at the same time quickly taught and easily rendered. 
rhe book is filled with quaint and attractive illustrations, and has a striking and effective 
cover. 


A Loyal Traitor. 
A Story of the War of 1812. By JAMES BARNES, Author of “ Naval Actions 
of the War of 1812,” “ For King or Country,” etc. Illustrated. pp. viii., 306. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The Painted Desert. 


A Story of Northern Arizona. By KIRK MUNROE, Author of “ Rick Dale,” 
“The Fur-Seal’s Tooth,” etc. Illustrated. pp. iv., 274. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 


There is no better writer of boys’ stories than Kirk Munroe, and this last is one of his 
best.— Boston Transcript. 

A stirring tale of adventure in Arizona, in which are recounted the experiences of a 
young American who was lost while passing over the desert, but who escapes from the 
horrors of a parching thirst by discovering a hidden valley lying in one of the elevated 
plateaus or mesas. This valley is the scene of his most thrilling adventures, which border 
on the tragic sufficiently close to keep the young reader in a tremor of excitement.—A/i/- 
waukee Evening Wisconsin. 

This is a wonderfully fascinating story... . The adventures of the boys, running 
through the canyons of the Colorado, is exciting reading, and presents many fine descrip- 
tive studies. The book has not a dull page.—Chicago Jnter- Ocean. 

It is a capital story, which will be enjoyed by many old boys as well as young ones, 
and by many a girl, too. . . . There are many thrilling episodes in the story.—Brooklyn 
Standard. Union. 
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The French Revolution. ( 


sy JusTIN H. McCartuy. Vol. II. pp. viii., 700. Post 8vo, Cloth. 


One volume of this scholarly and able history of the French Revolution has alread ly 
been published, and in this second volume the thread of the narrative is carried forwa 
with the author’s well-known vivacity and strength. Mr. McCarthy is recognized as . 
of the foremost of living historians, and “The French Revolution” is in many ways 
most important work he has ever undertaken. : 


l 


e 


In Harpers Contemporary Essayists : 
The Personal Equation. | 


By HARRY THURSTON PECK. pp. vi., 377. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


In this volume Professor Peck has gathered some of his ripest and most careful! 
considered work in the —- of analytical criticisms. Whatever may be one’s estimat 
of the people and tings of which he writes, his treatment of them is so calm and d 
passionate that he compels attention to his views. These essays are stamped with t 
evidences of wide reading and a most catholic judgment, and we follow his reasoni: 
with a feeling that we are distinctly adding to our knowledge of the men and th 
works which he has under discussion. ‘The scholarly treatment and graceful, flowing 
style of his handling of the subject-matters discussed in this volume will make i 
welcome addition to the series of ‘Contemporary Essayists.” 


- 


ta 


Certain Accepted Heroes, 
And Other Essays in Literature and Politics. By HENRY CABoT Lopcr. 
pp. viii., 269. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 5 
Senator Lodge is a clear and forcible writer and does not beat about the bush. He 
makes his points in a manner which prevents any misunderstanding, and then enforces 
them in temperate but unmistakable language. ‘There is not a single paper in the collec- 
tion that will not repay reading.—Brook/yn Eagle. 
ALREADY ISSUED: 
How to Tell a Story, and Other Essays. By Mark Twain. pp. iv., 233. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 
Book and Heart: Essays on Literature and Life. By THomas WeNtTWortH Hic- 
GINSON. pp. Vi., 237. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$1 50. 
The Relation of Literature to Life. By CuarLtes DupLEY WARNER. pp. Vi., 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 
Impressions and Experiences. By W. D. Howe.ts. pp. iv., 281. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. . 
Aspects of Fiction, and Other Ventures in Criticism. By BranpER MAaTTHEWs. 
pp. iv., 234. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


The Story of the Rhinegold. 


(Der Ring des Nibelungen.) Told for Young People. By ANNA ALIC! 
CHAPIN. Illustrated. pp. xxii., 138. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Her book is the best of its kind yet issued. It shows no trace of being based on F 
operatic texts, and reads as naturally as a fairy story invented as such. It is intended for 
young readers, and Miss Chapin has succeeded, partly in the text, partly in an introductor) 
chapter, in clearing up the obscure points.—Wation, N. Y. 
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Outlines in Local Color. 


Stories. By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Author of “ Vignettes of Manhattan,” 
“Tales of Fantasy and Fact,’ etc. Illustrated. pp. viii., 240. Post 8vo, Cloth, : 
Ornamental, $1 50. ) 


Professor Matthews ventures once more in this volume into a field in which he has ial 
been particularly successful—the purely metropolitan sketch, with its peculiar atmosphere 
nd strong element of what Professor Matthews himself calls “local color.” For his effect 
e depends upon his power to invest these stories with all the noise and glare and stren- 
uous life and action of a great city, also upon his rare ability in character painting. The 
tales are as diversified in character as is “local color” in shade—whimsical, pathetic, or : 
tragic, as the author’s inclination has dictated or as the impression of a passing incident 
has suggested—while through them all runs the strange fever of metropolitan energy and 
the reflection of the myriad lights and shadows of metropolitan life. His “ Vignettes of 1 
Manhattan ” have already familiarized Professor Matthews’s readers with his happy faculty 2: 
for imprisoning these fleeting impressions of New York life, and all that could be said of 
that book can be said for this, its successor. 


My Studio Neighbors. 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON, Author of “Sharp Eyes,” etc. Illustrated i F 
by the Author. pp. x., 244. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. | i] 
In this last work of Mr. Gibson’s we have his graceful fancy and keen observation at | t 


their best. He was a naturalist who went to aature for everything, not trusting to books ij 
or the investigations of others, and that is one of the chief values of the present volume— 


personal experience. Seated in his country studio, away from all sounds except the carol of Bila 
birds and the droning of bees, his watchful eyes and ears, ever on the alert, take in details at 
of nature that would escape the ordinary observer, and these details he gives us in “ My i 
Studio Neighbors” with a charm that is all his own. He tells us of the curious and Hi! 


eccentric habits of various bugs, wasps, and beetles, investing them with a personality that 
holds the interest of the reader like the strangest fiction. A considerable portion of the 
volume is devoted to a few native orchids, and it will be news to most of our readers that or 
the beautiful flowers exist and thrive chiefly through the good office of friendly insects, 

who are invited by certain colors and perfumes. y 


Eye Spy. 
Afield with Nature among Flowers and Animate Things. By WILLIAM HAm- 
ILTON GIBSON. Illustrated by the Author. pp. x., 256. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 50. 


Beautifully printed pages, exquisite delineations, and the story of nature told with an . 
irresistible charm.—TZzhe Wation, N. Y. 





From a Girl's Point of View. ! 
By LILIAN BELL, Author of “ The Love Affairs of an Old Maid,” “ The 
Under Side of Things,” etc. pp. vi, 192. With a Photogravure Portrait. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


pS a Se eee 


Will be read with zest by every one who loves a crisp and graceful writing. . . . Alto- 
gether this little sheaf of half-whimsical, half-humorous essays will afford as delightful an 
hour of reading as any person, not dull, can desire.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

The author is so good-humored, quaint, and clever that she has not left a dull page in 
her book.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

The charm of the book lies in the subtlety of Miss Bell’s humor and shrewd insight 
f into human nature. With a cynicism that is essentially masculine and a wit fascinatingly 
feminine she possesses a rare combination.—Chicago Record. 
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John Leighton, Jr. 
A Novel. By KATRINA TRASK. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


In “John Leigiton, Jr.” Mrs. Trask has proved herself a mistress both of humor and 
satire, though in handling these most dangerous weapons she never loses sight of tl 
ultimate purpose of her work, and of the way in which she has chosen to accomplish this 
purpose. This is a stimulating, helpful, and beautiful story, and one which is true to the 
best standards of fiction. It is for no special class of readers, for no particular seaso. 
but, once read, it will be read again, as much for its clear yet unaggress ve moral as for it 
singular charm of style. 


Johnsonian Miscellanies. 


Arranged and Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., LL.D., Honora: 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, Editor of *“* Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
and of “ The Letters of Samuel Johnson.” In Two Volumes. pp. xxiv., 100° 
Large 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 50. 


Here we have arranged and brought together the best of all that has been writte: 
about Johnson outside Boswell’s great biography. ... The advantage of Dr. Hill’s minute 
annotation make his edition an invaluable treasure-house of Johnsoniana. <A concordan 
of Johnson’s sayings and a complete index make the present work still more useful. 
Philadelphia Press. 


Jerome, A Poor Man. 


A Novel. By MAry E. WILKINS. Illustrated by A. I. KELLER. pp. vi., 506 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The most relentless critic would find it difficult to point out a single paragraph whose 
elision would not be a distinct loss.— Mew Orleans Times-Democrat. 

A work which ranks with the few that stand highest in this year’s publications. 

Her “ Jerome” places Miss Wilkins among those whom “ pasture lots” cannot confine 
We look to her future with the hope that it is, with her youth and ambition, but the begin 
ning of her best work.—Baltimore Sun. 

The story is one that can hardly fail to win the general sympathy. There are passages 
so pathetically tender that they go dangerously near to tears, and these passages Miss 
Wilkins has succeeded in making the strongest in the book. The story will be appreciated 
by all who admire high endeavor and dignity of character and artistic literary work.—/n 
dianapolis News. 

Miss Wilkins has produced no sustained work equalling this in power and poise. 

The book is full of striking scenes and of good bits. The writer has allowed herself much 
larger liberty of comment than is her wont, and the result is a multitude of incisive obse! 
vations of a kind that rouses the reader's lively gratitude, keeping him in a perpetual c 
dition of thankfulness as he reads.—Critic, N. 'Y. 

We take off our hat to Miss Mary E. Wilkins. Her new book, “ Jerome, a Poor Man,” 
places her in the first rank, among the three or four great living English novelists. 
“Jerome” leaves the gentle glow of a bottle of good Burgundy. It is a book that you feel 
to the tips of your fingers and your very toes. ... Not for a single moment, when she brings 
the mist before your eyes and the choking feeling in your throat, do you lose the sense of 
the exquisite workmanship, the fine reserve, the light touch, and the masculine strength of 
it all.... The pen of Miss Wilkins is like a stiletto when it comes to those almost imper- 
ceptible touches which are the things that tell —. Y. Avening Sun. 

It is a book which will be appreciated wherever the pathos and dignity of human nat 
ure make their appeal to sympathetic readers. ... It is impossible to read this novel with- 
out sympathy, without that warming of the emotions which means that the author has a 
grip upon the very roots of human nature. . . . Altogether “Jerome” is a mature and 
original book, which will leave the name of its author higher than ever among American 
novelists.— V. Y. Zribune. 
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Lorraine. 
A Romance. By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


Taking as his background the fiercely contested province of Lorraine, Mr. Chambers 
has given us in this romance a vivid story of the strenuous days of the Franco-Prussian 
\Var. The book abounds in brilliant scene and character description, and is characterized 
by the wealth of life and color which his readers have learned to expect from Mr. Cham- 

rs’s pen, while the plot is one of strong and sustained interest. “ Lorraine” will appeal 
sistibly to those who appreciate the best type of adventure story, and is to be further 
commended for its historical color and for the delicacy of its love element. 


Paste Jewels. 

Being Seven Tales of Domestic Woe. By JOHN KENDRICK BANGs, Author of 

“Coffee and Repartee,” “* A House-Boat on the Styx,” etc. With One Illustra- 

tion. pp. vi., 202. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 

When Thaddeus and Bessie Perkins set out gayly together on the journey of life, they 
‘got, as many another happy pair have done in similar circumstances, to take account of 
destiny in the shape of the maid-servant—her idiosyncrasies, her “followers,” and her genius 
for masterly surprises. Each of the unique specimens who served in Bessie’s kitchen came 
to her labelled as a “ jewel,”’ with excellent recommendations as to character and capacity. 
Needless to say, the “jewels” turned out to be paste, and from their histories Mr. Bangs 
has cleverly constructed a most entertaining book of short stories, a thread of sequence 
running through them all. 


The Pursuit of the House-Boat. 


Being Some Further Account of the Doings of the Associated Shades, under 
the Leadership of Sherlock Holmes, Esq. By JOHN KENDRICK BANGs, Au- 
thor of “ Coffee and Repartee,” “A House-Boat on the Styx,” etc. Illustrated 
by PETER NEWELL. pp. x., 204. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Its mission is to dispel the “blues” from mortal skies, to lighten the heart, and drive 
dull care so far away that it will not soon return. There is food for a hundred feasts of 
laughter in this odd conceit. ... Told in Mr. Bangs’s most irresistible and inimitable style 
and manner. ... The incongruities and strange juxtapositions are rich in humorous sug- 
gestion.—Christian Work. 

The dialogue is rich in piquant and quaintly humorous combinations of the historic 
and the essentially modern.—Brooklyn Times. 


Susan’s Escort, 
And Others. Stories. By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Author of “The Man 


Without a Country,” etc. Illustrated. pp. x., 416. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


They are like no other short stories written in this era of short stories. They have a 
distinction which is only to be ascribed to the contemplative spirit of the author and his 
good-natured way of dealing with the children of his imagination. . . . Each is admirably 
adequate in the handling of its theme, and they all are spontaneous and unstrained... . 
These stories are really a bit of Dr. Hale’s temperament revealed through the medium of 
fiction. It is the temperament of a man of broad mind, warm humor, and gentle manner. 
—Ch icago Record. 

Mr. Hale has not greatly changed with the passage of the years. His pen seems to 
us no less adroit, his fancy no less fertile, his heart no less tender and sound than when 
he established the standard in this country for the magazine “ short story.” —V. Y. Zimes. 
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Unkist, Unkind ! .- 


A Novel. By VIOLET HuNT. Author of “The Maiden’s Progress.” pp. iy. 
283. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
“Unkist, Unkind!” is a novel of notable literary merit and originality of constructi: 
full of striking and novel situations. It is briskly told, and readable to the very last line 
a book which holds the reader's interest successfully and never flags from start to fin hi 
In plot, in dialogue, and in ingenuity of plan and executicn it ranks high among the wort 
books of the season. 


Farthest North. 

Being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration of the Ship Fram (1893-18o0¢ 

and of a Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Journey by Dr. NANSEN and Lieut, 

JOHANSEN. By Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. With an Appendix by Orro 

SVERDRUP, Captain of the Fram. With over too Full-page and Numerous 

Text Illustrations, Sixteen Colored Plates in Facsimile from Dr. NANSEN’s 

own Water-Color, Pastel, and Pencil Sketches, an Etched Portrait, Two Phot 

gravures, and Four Maps. pp. xxvi., 1301. 2 Volumes, Large 8vo, Uncut t 

Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 00; Half Leather, $12 50. P 

Stanley’s “Through the Dark Continent” is the only work of recent years that < 
compare with Nansen’s in importance, daring, and adventure.—Chicago Tribune. 

Merely to turn the leaves of the two handsome volumes is to see what a wealth 
scientific and personal interest they contain. ‘The illustrations are of the highest valu 
most of them being after Nansen’s own photographs.—W. Y. Evening Post. 

It is a story that will live through age after age.—Zondon Chronicle. 

It is not too much to say that the book is a masterpiece of story-telling.—Zondon Zim 

Not more than once in a generation, if as often as that, is such a narrative present 
to the world.—. Y. Zribune. 


Thrilling adventures, hair-breadth escapes, and magnificent sport with Arctic monsters ; 
—WN. Y. Herald. 


Infancy and Childhood. 


By FRANCES FISHER WOOD. pp. vi., 154. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


The Real Condition of Cuba To- Day. 


By STEPHEN BONSAL, Author of “ Morocco As It Is.” With an Illustration 
anda Map. Post 8vo, Paper Covers, 60 cents. 


The Missionary Sheriff. 


Being Incidents in the Life of a Plain Man Who Tried to Do His Duty. By 
OcTAVE THANET. Illustrated by A. B. FROST and CLIFFORD CARLETO> 
pp. vi., 248. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Our author has not relied solely upon her undoubted talent for telling a dramatic story, 
but has added to it a very painstaking and intimate knowledge of all the people she pr: 
sents and the situations in which she presents them. Perhaps no other woman writes 
short stories with the combined excellence of such extreme dramatic interest and such pe t 
fect character study. . . . These stories are almost perfect types of the short story as a 
picture of life. ‘They are intensely interesting, and they are full of humanity and sterlin: 
good sense.— Chicago /nterior. 
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Secretary to Bayne, M. P. 


A Novel. By W. PETT RIDGE, Author of “A Clever Wife,” “The Second 
Opportunity of Mr. Staplehurst,” etc. pp. iv., 263. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental. 


Mr. Ridge’s fiction, always distinguished for apt and epigrammatic style, has reached its 
high-water mark in “ Secretary to Bayne, M. P.’”’ Characterization, humor, and dialogue 
. all excellent, as are also the incidental glimpses of Cockney life and manners. As a 
piece of brightly told fiction it is a more than worthy successor to “A Clever Wife” and 
“The Second Opportunity of Mr. Staplehurst.” 


Ars Recte Vivendi. 

Being Essays Written for “ The Easy Chair." By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 

Author of “ Prue and I,” etc. pp. vi., 136. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 

cut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 

‘This new volume of Essays from “ The Easy Chair” consists of a collection of articles 
having a distinct reference to certain faults of manner and habits of the average man as 
we see him. Written in a broad and generous spirit, the kindly criticisms bring conviction 
even to those who are most open to censure. Of these Essays a distinguished college 
professor said that they so nearly cover the more vital questions of hygiene, courtesy, and 
morality that they might well be gathered into a volume entitled “ Ars Recte Vivendi.” 
And were a knowledge thereof made a college-entrance requirement, there might in time 
come an end to the incongruous spectacle of youths who can glibly discuss the ethical 
theories of the Hindoos, but whose conduct, upon slight provocation, betrays not a glimmer 
of the practical ethics of daily life. No one who reads these Essays can conceive of the 
author, as an undergraduate, committing, aiding, or abetting any of the strange category of 
departures from good form, order, courtesy, and justice. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. 
A Novel. By Mrs. CRAIK, Author of “A Life for a Life,” “Christian’s Mis- 
take,” etc. New Edition, with Illustrations by HUGH RIVIERE and a Prefatory 
Note. pp. x.,517. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
SI 75. 


“Hell fer Sartain,” 


And Other Stories. By JOHN Fox, Jr., Author of “A Cumberland Vendetta,” 
etc. pp. x.,119. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Colored Top, 
$1 oo. 


Mr. Fox exhibits a rare faculty for condensation, a most suggestive power of restraint. 
With a single exception, none of his sketches is more than a few pages long, and yet each 
leaves on the mind, one might almost say on the retina, the distinct impression of a clean- 
cut etching, and is richly impregnated with human interest. . . . Mr. Fox’s work has the 
note of suggestion and is tinged with a rough and ready humor.—Critic, N. Y. 

Mr. Fox has dramatic skill of high order ; he outlines characters with the vividness of 
life, his humor is rich and pervasive without being in the least over - insistent, and he pro- 
duces his effects with an economy of phrase that in several instances is almost marvellous. 
—Beacon, Boston. 

Among the “other stories” “The Purple Rhododendron” is climactic in its tragic 
strength. It is one of the most powerful short stories in our American literature of short 
stories. Its diction classic in purity ; its opening of a human heart complete in disclosure 
of motive, its crisis overwhelming. John Fox has demonstrated splendid power as a story- 
teller, His “ Preachin’ on Kingdom Come” is a perfect bit of description, with a moral as 
true as the gospel.—Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Miss Spence’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and 
College- Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. No 
more than e ight pupils constitute any class. 

6 West 48th Street. 





The Misses idiom School. 
(Successors to the Misses GREEN), Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Established 1516. 
176 West 72d St., Sherman Square. 











Comstock School 
Family and Day School for Girls. 35th year. 
Miss Day and Miss Reep, Principals. 32 W. 40th St. 


Miss Annie Brown’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Preparatory, 
Academic, and MUSICAL Departments. Preparation for 
College. Special Course October 1. 
Mrs. Frances Fisher Ww ood, Resident BP rincipal. 
711-713-715-717 FTH AVENUE. 


The Veltin School. 
School for Girls. College Preparation. 
Fire-proof school building. 
160-162 West 74th Street. 


Boarding a and hie School ie Girls. 

Miss MARY E. MERINGTON, Lp 
Miss RL ti MERINGTON, 
81 Lenox a, corner of 119th Street. 





rincipals. 





Miss Chisholm. 
School for Girls. Primary, Advanced, College- Preparatory 
Classes. Kindergarten. Resident Pupils. 15 East 65th Street. 





The Misses Ely’ s School for Girls. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 


Mary B. Whiton, A.B., and Lois A. Ban 
ACADEMIC CL ASS] SK OR GIRLS. English and ¢ Paasel- 

cal School. Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Welles- 

ley. Primary Department. Resident pupils. 43 W. aT St. 


The Misses Wreaks’ 


Graded School for Girls. College Sapnennee Kindergarten 
under Mrs. F. SCHWEDLER BARNES 12 East 73d St. 


Miss Julia A. Willey (Home School). 
MISS WATSON and MISS FORBES, day school; Aca- 
demic and Elective Courses. 
135 West 70th Street. 





School of the Sisters : of ‘the Charch. 


| New York Collegiate Institute. 


NEW YORK CITY (continued), 


| Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wells, Wellesle y. 


Miss MARY SCHOONM ty Principal. 
Oct. 4. iI nox Ave., corner of 122 





Home Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


College preparation. Superior musical advantages. | C 
Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES H. GARDNER. 607 Fifth A 
The Misses Moses. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Barnard 
and other colleges. 647 and 649 Madison Aver 
comeeaa ne Ae y k 
Private Chae for Girls. 
Limited number in each class. Primary, Academi 
College- Preparatory Courses. 
Miss M. L. Grovakp, Principal. 16 West 55th + * 
| Mrs. Leslie Morgan's 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, secondary, | 


collegiate departments. 
Address SISTER IN CHARGE, 


St. Mary’ s School (/:f/scopa/). 
Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls. Collegiate, Preparatory, 
Primary. Preparation for College. Special Courses. 
Address the SISTER SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 46th Street. 


The Ruel School. 


6 and 8 East 53d Street. 


12th year. Primary, Academic, and College- Preparatory | 


Courses. Limited number of resident pupils. 


Miss ELEANOR Bogrsé, Principal. 
26 East 56th Street. 


Miss | M. E. ‘Rayson, B.A. 


Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls. Small Classes. College 
Preparation. Special students admitted. 176 West 75th St. 





Metropolitan College of Music 
of the University of the State of New York. Residence de- 
partment. 

Dup.Ley Buck, Pres.; ALBERT Ross Parsons, Principal 
Piano Dept.; H. W. GREENE, Principal Vocal Dept. Regular 
Course, $200. 19 and 21 E. 14th St. 








Boarding and Day School for Girls. Thorough English f; 
Kindergarten through College- Pre paratory. Miss Cat 
Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Attention in Mind-Tra 
a special feature; also conversational French and Ger ! 
Home and Ciaperonage for special students, 
13 and 15 West 86th Stre 





Miss M. S. Morgan and Miss E. F. Gallaudet ( 
(Successors to Miss Ballow). School for Girls. 
13 East 19th St., near Gramercy Par 


Berkeley School. 
Preparatory school for boys under able masters. Fire-provf 
school-house 100 feet square; gymnasium 83x100. 
The Berkeley Oval (the play-ground) is the most com; 
athletic field in America. 36 boarders, 4 vacancies. 
J. CLARK READ, A.M., Registrar, 
20 West 44th Str 


Dwight School for Boys. | 


18th Annual C ati logue on application. Principal, Ar 
15 West 43d Str 





WILLIAMS, Yale ’77. 


The Grand Conservatory of Music. 

Music taught as a science and as an art. The regular | 
versity de grees of music conferred. 

Dr. E. EBERHARD, President. 250 W. 23d Stre 





The American Academy of the Dramatic Arts. 
Including the Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Pres., am toks heatre, New \¥ 








The Stanhope - -Wheatcroft Demnatie School 


Special Classes. Private Instruction. 
ADELINE STANHOPE WHEATCROFT, Directress 
(Formerly Principal Empire Theatre School). 

Holland Building, 1440 Broadway 





NEW YORK, 





* An Ideal School” for boys is 
Bedford Academy. 57-67 New York Ave., BROOKLYN 
GEORGE RODEMANN, A.M., Ph.D. ( Berlin- Harvard), Prir 





St. Austin’s School (A/i/itary). 


Rev. G. E. QuaILE, M.A., Head Master, 
West NEw BRIGHTON, STATION 


Cathedral School of St. Mary. 

Thorough academic work. New York City annex (in char 
of Chaperone) for post-graduates, offering them and the pu; 
of the school the exception? al opportunities in the way of music, 
lectures, art galleries, libraries, etc., of the city, half- hour di 
tant by rail. Due importance attached to refine ment of ma 
ner, graceful deportment, and social etiquette. 

Miss EL1zaBetu L. Kougs, Prin. GARDEN Cry, L, |! 





Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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NEW YORK (continued). 


Miss Bennett’s School for Girls. 
exceptional school with the most desirable school 
{ res. 20 miles from New York. Refers to CHAKLES 
I EY WARNER, etc. Apply to the Principals, 
\liss ELEANOR W. Ross, Miss May F. BENNETT, 
IRVINGTON-ON- HUDSON. 


Golden Hill Schoo! for Boys. 
Ifealthy location in the foothills of the Catskill Mountains. 
| rough General Training or Preparation for College. 
yan M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 
KINGSTON-ON- HUDSON. 





Rye Seminary. 
for particulars, address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, RYE. 


The Lady Jane. Grey School. 

Vrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. Special 
and regular courses. Preparation for College and European 
travel. Address Mrs. JANE GREY Hype, BINGHAMTON. 


Mrs. Piatt’ s School for Girls. 
[he school year begins Thursday, September 23, 1897. 
Utica, 








Granger Place School for Girls. . 
Ce rtific ate admits to leading colleges without examination. 
Sam’L COLE FAIRLEY, A.B. (Amherst), Prin. CANANDAIGUA. 


Cascadilla School for Boy . "$65 0. 

“1 believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best prepara- 
tory institutions in the country.”’—J.G.S5CHURMAN, President 
of Cornell University. Address 


C. V. PARSELL, A.M., Principal, ITHACA, 








Riverview ane, 
62d year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Govern 
ment Academies, and Business. U.S. Army officer detailed 
at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
Josern B. BisBee, A.M., Principal. 
POUGHKEEPSIE. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy, 
with separate departments for small boys. 83d year. Ref- 
erences : Hon. Josepu H,. CHoate, HAMILTON W. MABIE, 
L.H.D. For beautifully illustrated year-book, address 
THE PRINCIPALS, 
SrnG-SING-on-Hupson. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls. 
THE CASTLE. 


Illustrated circulars. TARRYTOWN-ON- HUDSON, 





CONNECTICUT. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 

44 miles from N.Y. City. Primary, Academic, and College 
Preparatory Classes. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent 
light, gymnasium. 26th year. Circ ul: ars. NORWALK. 


Mademoiseile de la Perriere’s School for Girls. 


Special advantagein French. Beautiful location. Reference, 
President DwiGurt, of Yale. BRIDGEPORT. 


Boxwood School for Girls. 
Elective or College Preparatory. 

and Art. 

Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 


Native French, Music, 





OLD LyYME. 


Woodside Seminary. 


A beautiful Home School, delightfully located. 
pay City advantages for culture. Write for booklet. 
Miss Sana J. SMITH, Principal. 
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MAGAZINE 


NEW JERSEY. 


The secret of Thomas Arnold's influence over his 
pupils was personal contact, Boys want sympathy, 
and they cannot be permanently influenced till they 
feel they have it. 


AMONG THE PINES. 
Lakewood Thorough and Attractive. 


‘ Aim: The development of moral, 

Height intellectual, and physical man- 

hood. Prepares for College, Sci- 

Sch entific Schools, or Business. $600. 
00 


JAMES W. MOREY, 
Lakewood, N. J. 


Miss Townsend’s School for Girls. 
Academic and College- Preparatory Departments. Special 
Courses. 54 Park Place, NEWARK. 


Miss Gerrish’s School for Girls. 


Collegiate and special courses of study. 








ENGLEWOOD. 


Dwight School for Girls. 
8th year. Preparation for College. 
Special Courses. 
Principals: Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 
ENGLEWOOD. 





Bordentown Military Institute, 
Between New York and Philadelphia. Capt. T 
Com’d’t. Rev. T. H. LANDON, Principal. 


*. D. LANDON, 
BORDENTOWN. 


Pennington Seminary. 

Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. Bothsexes. 58th year. Healthful. Beau- 
tiful. 16 teachers, 12 courses. $260 a year. For beautifully 
illustrated catalogue, address 


THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President, PENNINGTON. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Applicants for Government Positions: 
Our special course of preparation for all civil-service exami 
nations enables applicants to pass high—assures early appoint- 
ment. 11 years’ success. Endorsed by Members of Congress. 

Catalogue free. 
THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 
311 East Capitol Street, WASHINGTON. 


Washington College for Young Ladies. 

Buildings new, elegantly furnished. Beautiful park of ten 
acres overlooks C apitol. Superior home accommodations and 
opportunities for social culture. Large and experienced faculty. 

. MENEFEE, Preside ent. J. Ropert GOULD, Secretary. 
3d and T Streets, N. E., WASHINGTON. 











MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Established 1856. 
The H. Thane Miller School for Girls. 
Language, Literature, History, Music, and Art 


courses in study. Preparation for foreign travel. 
Mrs. H. THANE MILLER, 


Elective 
Address 


CINCINNATI, 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


“Do Not Stammer” 


The method employed for the 
permanent cure of Stammering 
and Stuttering is the fruit of 
a long personal effort of Mr. 
Johnston to overcome a severe 





suffered forty years. The 

tem is endorsed by 

Bishop Cyrus D. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Philadelphia. 

Hon. John Wanamaker ,Phila- 
delphia. 

Prof. Horatio C. Wood, M.D., 
LL.D., University of Penn- 

JOHNSTON, sylvania. 

under Send for 60-page book to 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 
1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1884. 


Sys 





EDWIN S$ 
Principal and F« 


Walnut Lane School and Wellesley Preparatory. 
Re-opens September 23. 
Academic and Special Courses. 

Mrs. THEODORA B. RiIcHARDs, Principal. 
Miss SARA Loutse TRAcy, Associate. 
Germantown, 


Prepares for all Colleges. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Mrs. Comegys’s and Miss Bell’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls will re-open October 1. 
Students prepared for College. 

Chestnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Opens September 29. Established in 1850. Twenty min- 
ites from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cir 
cular, apply to Principals, 
FRANCES E, BENNETT, 


Syivia J. EASTMAN, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL P.O. 





Cheltenham Military Academy, 
Pennsylvania’s leading College- Preparatory Boarding-School, 
under the Military system. Illustrated catalogue. 


Joun C. Rice, Ph.D., Principal. OGONTZ. 





Maplewood Institute 
207 per year. A successful school. One of the best to in 
fuse with energy, to wake up boys to the duties of life. Boys 
prep ared for best colleges. Under 13 years, $186. Tobacco 
prohibited. Location beautiful, elevated, and healthy. 
los, SHORTLIDGE (Yale), A.M., Prin. CONCORDVILLE. 





Pennsylvania Military College. 
Courses with Degrees: Civil Engineering (C.E. )s Chemistry 
(B.S.),and Arts (A.B.). Also thorough preparatory instruction. 
CHARLES E, Hyatt, President. CHESTER. 


Moravian Seminary and College for Women. 
( (F ere d17 


For Circulars, address J. MAX ae D.D., BETHLEHEM. 





KENTUCKY. 


Beaumont College. 

Perhaps “One of the very best of all the Girls’ Schools of 
the South;” in some departments the peer of any in either sec 
tion. Director in our Conservatory of Music, J. H. Norman, 
Mus. Doct., Oxon., trained by Sir John Goss, W. T. Best, 
Rubinstein, and ¢ hi irles Halle. Beautiful home. Prepares 
for the best American and German universities. Inexpensive. 

lu. Smiru, A.M., Pres. (Alumnus of University of Va). 

HARRODSBURG. 
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The Commonwealth Avenue School. 


A Home 


Principals. 


and Day School for Girls. 


The 


Misses Gitm 
324 Commonwealth 


Avenue, Bos 


| Miss Chamberlayne’s 


School for Girls. 


253 Commonwealth 


Avenue, Bos 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 


Established 


After Sept. 


in 


1889 by 
9th year will begin Septe *mber 28. 
MY renee eens, Director, 9 Appleton St., 


Ma 


IHluntington ate -nue. 


the late Mrs. Mary 


Address 


Heme 


The Cambridge School. 


A select school for girls. 
GILMAN is the Director. 


‘“*The Elms,” 


| « 


or Girls. 
ourses, 


Powder Point School 


f 


or Boys. 


Home, ao and Music School 
English, Music, ry 

Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley 

Miss CHARLOTTE W. 


Bost 
ss. Charitable Mechanic Assoc. B i 
N 
Comforts of home. Mr. Ar 
au? 
CAMBRIDG: 


Special, and College-Preparat 


PORTER, Principal. SPRINGFIEL! 
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Elementary and advanced Classes. Indiviv 
teaching. Scholarships. ( 
F. B. KNApp, S.B. DUXBUR 
‘ 
Wheaton Seminary for Young Women. ye 
Regular and Elective Courses, Literary, Scientific, Classi: 
College- Preparatory. Pupils also fitted for advanced cour 
in leading Coileges. Excellent advantages in Art and M s 
Fine Library, L aboratory, Observatory, Gymnasium, Bowlin, ry 
Alley. Out- door sports, careful physical training. Perf 4 
sanit: iry arrangements. Best home influences. Beautif a 
situated, 28 miles from Boston. Winter term of 63d year be « 
gins January 5, 1898. For illustrated prospectus, address om 
Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLe, President, NORTO>D 





The Detroit ; nies and Day School. 
20th year opened September 22. 
Wellesley, 


school- family. 


N 


1. LicGett, 


and the University of Michigan. 
ELLA M. 
Associate, 


MICHIGAN. 


Certificate 


<meta!) 


20 received t } 


admits to \ 
LicGett, A.B., Prin. JEANNETT: 
73 Stimson Place, DETRO! 





Chicago Musical College. 
Music a 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 


Todd Seminary for Boys. 
An ideal Home School near Chicago. 
Nose HILt, Principal. 


3ist Year. 


ILLINOIS. 


nd Dramatic Art. Catalogues mailed free. 


Central Music Hall, Cuicaco 


48th year. 
W oopDsTocK. 
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UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCIES of AMERICA. 


Rev. L. D. BASS, D.D., Manager. 


ittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, Li 
New York, N. Y.; Washington, D.C.; San Fran 
cisco, Cal.; Chicago, Iil.; Si. Louis, Mo.;: 


here are 
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* thousands of positions to be filled within the next 
applications to 


next page. 
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and Denver, Colo. 





few months. 
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COURSE OF 
HOME READINGS 


1 oy a Reading Circle offers a definite 
eople to make the acquaintance of gooc 
f HOME READINGS this year will be found one 
attractiveness to busy men and women who w: ant to 
1eir general intellectual horizon and get a clear idea of 
it facts of history, while they are also keeping up to the 


the modern sense 
' \ Its Extent 
( hautauqua. } ie Fasntarite 


you remember that Chautauqua is now twenty-three 
d, that it has gone into every State in the Union, has en- 
ore than a Quarter of a million of members in al 
ery city, town, and village, that it keeps in successful 
n a gre at variety of courses of home reading, that it 
ts tl 1e largest and most complete summer school in the 
ind that nearly sixty Chautauqua Summer Assemblies 


jin thirty-one different States, attracting every year over 


»lan and helps 


‘Study 


‘Home 


* 
. 


Instruction by mail, adapted to every one, 

Methods app proved by leading 

educators. Experienced and 

competent instructors. 

Takes spare time only. 

Three courses — Prepar- 

atory, business, college. 
An opportunity to better 
your condition and pros- 
pects. Students and 
paces everywhere, 

Seven years of + 7 
Full particulars 

SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE F LAW 

151 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH, 

Doce eee ESE SSS SSS So 


YOUNG MAN LEARN SPANISH! 


Our trade with Mexico and South America is becom 
ing very important. Book-keepers, Stenographers, and 
Correspondents with a knowledge of commercial Spanish 
are securing fine positions. The new book, “Commercial 
Spanish,” fits you to do Spanish busiress correspondence. 


Law 
at 
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Postpa id, $1. 
illion people- you get some idea of its strength, its scope, = RIO PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


ts influence. Send for illustrated booklet to JOHN H. 
NCENT, Chancellor of Chautauqua, Dept. 2, Buffalo, N. Y. Address, 205 Handel Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
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& ‘ You Can Learn to Speak 
French, German, or Spanish 


At Home, in Ten Weeks, 
By the ** ROSENTHAL METHOD.”’ 


The most simple, 
. country in Europe, 
tes a day for ten weeks will enable you to 


SPECIAL OFFER. FOR 39 DAYS ONLY, upon receipt of $3.50, we will send 1 complete 


set of Books of the Rosenthal Method for Language Study at home 
I ch, German, or Spanish), including Membership in Correspondence School, which entitles you to the 
g ‘the eminent linguist, Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal, |ate Prof. University of Berlin, and author of ‘* The Meisterschaft 
System ’’ (now obsolete), and to free correction of exercises. Regular price $5.00. Send us $3.50 for set of books with 
\lembership in Correspondence School, and if upon receipt you are not satisfied, return them and we will promptly refund 
rmoney. State language desired Sooklet, ‘‘ A Revolution in the Study of Foreign Languages,” free 
THE DR. ROSENTHAL LANGUAGE COLLEGE, 436 Central Park West, New York. 
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natural, and practical system of language study ever published. In use in every 
and enthusiastically endorsed by the leading educators of the world. Thirty 
speak a foreign language 


srivilege of consult- 
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Careful and Judicious Advertising 


Handmaid 


BUSINESS SUCCESS 


THE CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD 


Stands without 


is the 


— 
LN 








—S> 


peer in the field of Modern Journalism. 
Its circulation, 


BUILT UPON MERIT ALONE, 


Is substantial and reliable, thus making 


Unsurpassed as an Advertising Medium 


The leading advertisers use 


— 
STYLIN SSS 


its columns. 
Rates furnished on application. 


THE CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD 


154 to 158 Washington St., | 1512 & 1513 American Tract Bldg., 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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PRESCRIBED BY THE BEST & 
LAND, EVERY DAY IN T 
ud 


The synonym of all there is in an 
elegant sparkling Table Water. Purity 
general excellence must be the first 
requisites, and these have made this 

water the favorite at all leading hotels, clubs, 
and homes, as well as in all the hospitals in the 
land. Its universal use is the strongest test- 





mony to its high quality. 
Notwithstanding the advance in the price of foreign waters, 
prices on Londonderry will remain the same. 


LEADING “HOTELS Wee 2 
ALL SELL LONDONDERRY ~ 4 
d ] y 
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(FNHE idea of telling The Story of the Rhine- 

gold‘ to Young People was a very happy 
one. And very happily, and very clearly, and 
very cleverly, has Miss Auna Alice Chapin 
performed the not very easy task. <A great 
many music-lovers, old as well as young, have 
felt, for along time, the necessity of some lucid 
and concise interpretation of Wagner's “ Nibel- 
ungenlied”; and to these Miss Chapin’s work 
will prove more than acceptable; while those 
benighted beings who do not always love music, 
as it is expressed by Wagner, will find Miss 
Chapin a help and a comfort to them in their 
hours of blind uncertainty as to what it is all 
about. She tells us of the giants and the 
dwarfs and the water-fairies who inhabited 
the earth during the Golden Age, and mixed 
themselves up, more or the mere 
mortals who were their contemporaries. The 
giants, she explains, were strong but stupid, 
rough rather than ernel, and prone to harm 
themselves as much as they harmed others, 
The pygmies, on the contrary, were small, mis- 
shapen, but very shrewd; they lived in an un- 
derground country called Nibelheim, the Home 
of the Dwarfs; and so skilful were they, in a 
mannal way, that they were able to do the 
most difficult work in the finest of metals. 
The water-fairies were beautiful spirits, sim- 
ple, innocent and childlike, who dwelt in the 
depths of the Rhine, in perfect happiness, 
dancing in and out among the rocks on the 
river’s bed, singing, in the twilight, soft songs, 
which when wafted to the surface of the wa- 
ters sounded like the faint, sighing ripple of 
the stream as it rolled onward through the 
valleys and the woods. 

How these supernatural creatures influenced 
the lives of the men and the women about 
them, as the stories have been handed down 
in the many and varying Teutonie legends 
and myths, and how Wagner, The Master, has 
preserved and immortalized them all, is told 
by Miss Chapin in simple, effective words. 
“When he [Wagner] set his poem of the Ni- 
belungen Ring to music,” she says in her Pref- 
ace, “he was not satisfied with merely beanti- 
ful airs and harmonies linked together with 
no purpose save the lovely sounds. He wished, 
above all,to have the musie fit his words; and 
for every character and thought and ineident, 
and indeed for almost everything in his operas, 
he wrote a melody, and these descriptive mu- 
sical phrases are called motifs. Each one has 
its meaning, and when it is played it brings 
the thought of what it describes and repre- 


less, with 


1 The Story of the Rhinegold. Told for Young Peo- 
ple. By Anna ALice Cuarin. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
New York and London: Harper and 


Cloth, $1 25. 
Brothers. 


fe, 
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HUTTON. 





sents, and it makes a double language—what 
the characters on the stage are saying, and 
what the music is saying as well. Through 
the motifs we understand many things which 
we could not possibly comprehend otherwise.” 
And then the author proceeds to compile her 
little dictionary of this double language, which 
no student of the double language can atford 
to be without, 

This volume, like Mr. Krelibiel’s “ Studies in 
the Wagnerian Drama,” briefly noticed in these 
columns early in 1892, will appeal to three 
distinet classes of the community. First, to 
that small but seleet class which has a real 
appreciation and understanding of Wagner 
and his motifs. Second, to that 
which really wishes to learn and to like the 
double language The Master taught. And 
third, to that very large class which wishes to 
pretend to know something coneerning the 
subject of which the volume treats. And it 
certainly merits an extensive and continuous 


sale. 


larger class 


How the motifs of the modern Master would 
have appealed to Dr. Sammel Johuson it is net 
an easy matter to conjecture now. In one of 
her manuscripts Miss Reynolds writes of The 
Bear of Bolt Court :—*“ Music apparently had 
a power to disgust him, particularly in church, 
which IT have heard him say almost tempted 
him to go out of the chureh.” And she adds: 
—‘*How very strange in so good a man, so 
good a poet and so deep a philosopher.” We 
read in the “ Life” of his declaring that “ Mu- 
sie excites in my mind no idea, and hinders 
me from contemplating my own.” And 
well quotes him as saying, when he was in his 
seventy-fourth year, and on hearing the music 
of a funeral procession :—‘“ This is the first 
time that I have ever been affected by musical 
sounds.” This last remark may prove, per- 
haps, that the motifs of “The Dusk of the 
Gods,” and of “ Briinnhilde’s Expiftion,” at the 
close of “The Story of the Rhinegold,” intend- 
ed as they are to fit the music to the words, 
might have touched the sympathies of Jolin- 
son, and excited ideas in his mind. And per- 
haps not! 

He said once, according to Hawkins, “I dog- 
inatize and am contradicted, and in this con- 
flict of opinions and sentiments I find delight.” 
It may be that he was dogmatizing when he 
abused music, and simply inviting the contra- 
dietion in whieh he delighted. And perhaps 
not! Hawkins, elsewhere says, on the other 
hand, “that Johnson encouraged others, par- 
ticularly young men, to speak, and paid a due 
attention to what they said”; and Madame 
Piozzi credits him with the following asser- 
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tion: “He [Dr. Barnard, the Provost of Eton] 
was the only man, too, (says Dr. Johnson quite 
seriously,) that did justice to my good breed- 
ing; and you may observe that I am well 
bred to a degree of needless serupulosity. No 
man (continued he, not observing the amaze- 
ment of his hearers), no man is so cautious not 
to interrupt another; no man thinks it so ne- 
cessary to appear attentive when others are 
speaking.” 

Sometimes it is a little difficult, at the end 
of all these years, to take Johnson quite so 
serivously as he took himself, despite all the 
light that has been thrown upon his character 
since he was carried to Westminster Abbey, 
in 17¢4. And one sometimes doubts if even 
Dr. George Birkbeck Hiil, who has done so 
much in our generation to centralize this light, 
is altogether serious in his consideration of the 
subject of the large and valuable volumes— 
* Boswell’s Life of Johnson” and “ The Letters 
of Samuel Johnson ”—which he has edited with 
such unusual care, scholarship, and skill. In 
the latest work of the series, Johnsonian Mis- 
cellanies,* Dr. Hill gives us the Prayers and 
Meditations; Johnson’s own Annals of his boy- 
hood from his birth to his eleventh year; and, 
of course, he goes to Arthur Murphy, to Mrs. 
Thrale, to Boswell, Croker, Sir John Hawkins, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Cumberland, Cradock, 
Bishop Perey and the rest, with whose writ- 
ings the world is mere or less acquainted ; and 
to innumerable other sources as well, for an- 
ecdotes and reminiscences of Johnson by the 
contemporaries who were not his familiar 
friends. He includes a number of Jolnson’s 
Letters—none of them of very great impor- 
tance, however—-discovered by him since the 
publication of the earlier volumes; he con- 
cludes with an admirable Index, and a few 
pages of additional Dicta Philosophi, being a 
Concordance of Johuson’s Sayings which were 
not included in his edition of the “ Life”; and 
in his Notes he appears to have said all that 
ean be said about Johnson. ‘To have said the 
last word. 

* Johnson, if lam not mistaken,” writes Dr. 
Hill,“ in the frequeney with which he is quo- 
ted, comes next to the Bible and Shakspere.” 
He might have added Cervantes, whose “ Don 
Quixote” Johnson himself placed next to the 
“liad” as “the greatest in the world, speak- 
ing I mean as a book of entertainment”; but 
his own Concordance shows how rich Jolnson 
was in what is worth remembering and worth 
repeating. With all his dogmatism and his 
delight in flat contradiction he was intensely 
human; and seattered throughout the nine 
hundred and more pages of Dr. Hill’s two vol- 
umes are handreds of remarks worthy to have 
gone into the Sayings. Here, taken at ran- 
dom, are a few examples of the Dicta Philoso- 


? Johnsonian Miscellanies. Arranged and Edited by 
Groree Birkpeck Hitn. Two volumes, Large 8vo, 
Cloth, $7 50. New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers. 


phi. “Thad rather see the portrait of a dog 
that I know, than all the allegorical paintings 
they can show me in the world.” “A man 
should marry first, for virtue; secondly, for 
wit; thirdly, for beauty; and fourthly, for 
money.” “He talked to me at the club one day 
about Catiline’s Conspiracy; so I withdrew 
my attention,and thought about Tom Thumb.” 
And elsewhere Dr. Hill repeats a remark of 
Madame Piozzi, that:—“ Mr. Johnson did not 
like that his friends should bring their manu- 
scripts for him to read; and he liked still less 
to read them when they were brought”! 
Whether one take him seriously or not, one 
does not withdraw one’s attention and think 
of Tom Thumb when one reads the Sayings 
of Dr. Johnson. 

Dr. Hill hints at his intention, some day, to 
edit a new edition of the “ Lives of the Poets,” 
which he would consider his main work as a 
scholar. It is sincerely to be hoped that he 
may be inspired and spared to perform that 
congenial task. It would make a complete 
whole of his labor of love on Johnson’s behalf; 
although the Life of the author of “ London” 
is ef more interest to mankind to-day than 
are the Lives of all the other Poets of whom 
Jolinson himself wrote. 


ANOTHER example of musical appreciation, 
quite as honest, if not so severe, as that of 
Johnson, is given by Mr. Howells in one of the 
earlier chapters of An Open-Eyed Conspiracy’. 
“The next afternoon we were sitting in the 
park, waiting for the Troy band to begin play- 
ing, and I was wondering just when they would 
reach the ‘Washington Post March,’ which I 
like because I can always be sure of it!” The 
place is Saratoga, the time is the present, and 
the speaker is Mr. Basil March, whom we have 
met at Saratoga before. We are always glad 
to renew our acquaintance with the Marches. 
They were very fresh and delightful when 
they made Their Wedding Journey, a good 
many years ago, and very entertaining was 
the story of their efforts at A Hazard of 
New Fortunes in New York some time later. 
March is still the editor of “Every Other 
Week,” and he is seemingly prosperous and 
happy. Mrs. March is the same “amusingly 
illogical little body” whom we knew as a 
bride; but the children, who are so like her, 
were at York Harbor that summer, and unfor- 
tunately we cannot tell how they look, or how 
much they have grown. 

Like The Day of Their Wedding, the “ Open- 
Eyed Conspiracy” is an idyl of Saratoga, but 
the tale of the tove-affair of Kendricks and 
Miss Gage is hardly so tragic as is that of the 
unhappy young Shakers—not Quakers—which 
ended so disastrously and so pathetically fou 
both parties. Mr. Deering, who is not one of 
the Conspirators, and who, consequently, does 

3 An Open- Eyed Conspiracy. An Idyl of Saratoga. 


sy W. D. Howes. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1. New York 
and London : Harper and Brothers. 
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not have to dissemble, is as good, in his way, 
as was Silas Lapham; he comes from De Witt 
Point, somewhere on the St. Lawrence River; 
he does “a forest-tree business exclusively ; 
shade trees and walnuts, hickories, chestnuts, 
and all kinds,” and, withal, he is a bit of a 
philosopher. “Women would be willing to 
stay in a place a year to see if something 
wouldn’t happen,” he says; “and if you take 
’em away before anything happens, they’ll al- 
ways think that if they’d staid something 
would have happened the next day, or the day 
after they left.” 

We are all sorry that Mr. Deering himself 
did not stay to see what happened, and how 
it happened; because in this case it is well 
worth staying for. 


“A sToRY,” says Johuson, in the Dicta Phi- 
losophi, “is a specimen of human manners, 
and derives value from its truth.” 
This may be said, certainly, of the stories of 
Mr. Hall Caine, and it is peculiarly true of 
The Christian,* just issued from the Appleton 
press. The novel is prepared with all its au- 
thor’s habitual and elaborate care, and it 
proves another of the Doctor's Sayings, re- 
ported by William Seward, in his “ Biogra- 
phia” that “What is written without effort 
is in general read without pleasure.” One 
always picks up a book by Mr. Caine, with an- 
ticipations of pleasure, and of profit as well; 
and one always lays it down, when it is fin- 
ished, with a feeling that the anticipation as 
to profit has been realized to the fullest ex- 
tent, notwithstanding the fact that the plea- 
sure is frequently harrowing and exhausting. 

Some of the more frivolous and even of the 
more serious journals, of both sides of the At- 
lantie, have been disposed to try to “make 
fun” of Mr. Caine and of “The Christian,” al- 
though why they have done so is not exactly 
clear to impartial readers. They have laughed 
at his hero and his hereine, they have laughed 
at their names, they have laughed at the speech 
he has put into the mouths of his Londoners 
of the slums, and they have laughed at his 
plot. 

In regard to the dialect of “ The Christian” 
Mr. Caine is reported to lave said to the rep- 
resentative of an English journal, that it is 
the result of close study of the literature and 
conversation of sporting and cockney charac- 
ter; and that it has been submitted to, and 
accepted by, no less an authority than Mr. Al- 
bert Chevalier himself. Glory Quayle and 
John Storm, as names, are not more amusing 
than are the more familiar names of Arthur 
Dimmesdale and Hester Prynne. Mr. Caine’s 
tale treats, simply, in an incidental way, and 


its sole 


in what seems to be the spirit of The Great 


Founder of the Christian faith, of a theme 
which is the central subject of Hawthorne’s 
immortal romance. And nobody laughs at 


_* The Christain. By Hau. Carine. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
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Hawthorne! There is nothing to langh at, 
and nothing to condemn very seriously in 
Glory’s account of the death of her grand- 
father, or in old Parson Quayle’s letter to 
John. “Then his head fell gently back on 
his arms,” wrote Glory, “and his lips changed 
color, but his eyes did not close, and on his 
saintly face there passed a fleeting smile. 
Thus died a Christian gentleman—a simple, 
sunny, merry, happy, childlike creature; and 
of such are the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Glory, with her golden-red hair, her magnif- 
icent dark eyes of great size, “with the cre- 
mona inside of her,” with her wonderful gift 
of letter-writing, with all the world before 
her and all the world behind her, is as natural 
and as real as is the Betty Bellman—drawn 
from life---who crosses her path. And Father 
Storm is as possible as is the Father Damien 
into whose self-sacrificing mission he was once 
eager to step. He possesses that gloomy faith 
beneath which, according to Luther, the devil 
is apt to lurk; his policy would have been 
likely to decimate the House of Commons and 
to abolish the House of Lords; but his cause 
was assuredly a noble one; and if the devil, in 
the shape of acute mania, had not taken pos- 
session of him, he would have done good in 
the city of his adoption. His end very 
tragic, and his whole existence is as sad as his 
faith is gloomy; but Mr. Caine could hardly 
have disposed of him in any other manner. 
As Theron Ware got away from Mr. Harold 
Frederic, so does John Storm grow too big and 
too wilful to be controlled by his creator. 

“The Christian,” in its intensely absorbing 
and painful interest, compares most favorably 
with The Bondsman and with The Mapxman. 
It is one of the most powerful books of the 
year just closing. It contains much to make 
one think, and to make one shudder; but no- 
thing to make one laugh. 


Is 


The Painted Desert’ is one of the best of the 
many stories which have come from the ready, 
healthful, pleasant pen of Mr. Kirk Munroe; 


and that is saying much for it. The idea is a 
new one, and it is well carried out. It is a 
sort of Swiss Family Robinson tale of Arizona 
in the present day. And the Family, when 
we are introduced to it, consists of a veteran 
protesser of Biblical Literature and American 
Ethnology; of his wife, a charming motherly 
Quakeress—not Shakeress—and of a Man Fri- 
day, in the form of an Indian Boy, who never 
saw a girl until he was well up in his teens; 
and to whom the first girl he met was de- 
scribed as having wheels in her head! The 
Professor, attached to a scientific exploring 
expedition, was cut off from his party by a 
band of hostile savages; and by accident he 
stumbled upon a marvellous spot called by 
himself The Valley of Peace, where he found, 

5 The Painted Desert. A Story of Northern Arizon. 


By Kink Munroe. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
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and made happy, a home in a long-ago desert- 
ed structure of the most ancient of the Cliff- 
Dwellers. It stands unchanged, he says, in its 
general aspect, as it stood in the days when it 
was built, many centuries before Columbus 
discovered this Continent of ours. What be- 
eame of its original ocenpants le ean only 
conjecture. He thinks they were forced by 
flood or drought to emigrate; but that they 
expected to return he questions not; because 
they left the most valued of their possessions 
behind them. In this place of abode, availing 
themselves of the every-day necessary utensils 
of prehistoric times, Mr. Munroe places the 
characters of the tale. The roof is low, not 
more than two feet shove the human heads 
beneath it; the interior walls, of white clay, 
are marked with rude drawings in color that 
strongly suggest the works of the early Egyp- 
tiaus. The stone floor is covered with modern 
rugs of goat and deer skins; although very 
ancient articles of rude furniture, blocks of 
jasper and agate, used as seats, great earthen- 
ware jars, quaint in shape and beautiful in 
colors, stand on all sides. 

Into this domestic circle, some twelve years 
later, very much in the same accidental way, 
and under similar circumstances, tripped Mr, 
Munrove’s young hero, Todd Chalmers, a new 
character in the series of Books for Boys, al- 
though he makes the acquaintance of Rick 
Dale before we get through with him, and 
proves himself familiar with some of the tricks 
and manners of others of the boys of the Ever- 
glades and the Sledge-lands, who were his 
predecessors, He remembers reading how 
Serge Belcofski and Phil Ryder made camp- 
fires with feathers and brimstone, as well as 
by rubbing powder into a handkerchief and 
shooting into it with a rifle, and he tries both 
processes; unfortunately without success, 
Nevertheless he does many good and manly 
deeds which will entertain and please the 
young persons for whoim he is made. 

Whether this low-roofed, hand-painted, 
stone-floored abode of the prehistoric Cliff- 
Dwellers is based upon fact, and is what Pro- 
fessor Libbey has been looking for, or whether 
it is simply a matter of pure invention on the 
author's part, Mr. Munroe alone can tell. It 
sounds reasonable and possible, as Mr. Munroe 
sets it down, however; even if its sole value 
is not derived from its trath. 


THE conditions of domestic service among 
the inhabitants of the prehistoric cliff dwell- 
ings in this country must always remain a 
mystery. Mr. Munroe’s Professor Rufus Plant, 
the occupant of Cliff Castle, makes no allusion 
whatever to butler’s pantries or to kitchen 
furniture; and we can only conjecture that 
the servant girl arrived at Castle Garden with 
Hendrick Hudson, when she came to stay. 
She is a prominent feature in all the urban 
and suburban, landseapes of the present day ; 
she is usually to be found in the extreme fore- 


ground of every picture; and Mr. John Ken- 
drick Bangs is, assuredly, justified in making 
her the central figure of a séries of seven lit- 
erary pastels he has recently placed upon pub- 
lic exhibition, and to which le has given the 
general title of Paste Jewels®. 

He realizes fully that the subject is inex 
haustible, and he does not attempt to treat 
in an exhaustive manner. He simply pre 
sents in his own bright and amusing way a 
collection of every-day experiences which are, 
presumably, his own, Thaddeus Perkins, aged 
twenty-four; and Elizabeth, his wife, two years 
younger, newly married, started housekeeping, 
“in a convenient suburb,” evidently Yonkers, 
with a Jewel of a waitress, inherited from 
Elizabeth’s mamma; and a Jewel of a cook, 
somewhat mature, who had been an inmate of 
the Perkins household before Thaddeus him 
self was born. And then the trouble begar 
The cook, Ellen, had been in the habit of mak- 
ing oblong omelets forthe Perkinses of two 
generations; in Elizabeth’s family the omelets 
were as broad as they were long, and Jane, 
the waitress, had been accustomed to serve 
them upon square piatters, to the entire satis- 
faction of every one concerned. What hap 
pened with the combination when Jane in- 
sisted upon the customary four-sided dish, and 
Ellen persisted in the long-established oblate, 
without regard to geometrical proportions 
only good and conscientious housewives can 
imagine; and only Mr, Bangs can describe. 
How both Jewels proved themselves Paste in 
other ways, and were promptly unset, Mr. 
Bangs himself must be left to explain. 

The succeeding Jewels, the long suecession 
of Paste Ellens and Janes were all made to 
order in the same manufactories; they were 
all stamped “Sterling”; and they were all is- 
sued from the various Intelligence Offices of 
the country, which are so called because most 
of the information they impart is based upon 
the false stamps, termed * Characters,” given 
in criminal good-nature and indifference by 
the mistresses of the domestic mints, from 
Montana to Maine. This is one of the two 
morals pointed by Mr. Bangs. The other is 
pointed by the last Jane of the series, when 
she says:—‘ Servant girls is enly human, Mrs. 
Perkins. We needs to be kept up to om 
work;.... and occasionally it does us good 
if the gentleman of the house will swear at 
us, Mrs. Perkins; and sort of scare us, so if 
does!” While profanity, even of the most 
gentlemanly kind, is not essential to the pol- 
ishing of the Jewels, Mr. Bangs is right when 
he believes that hardly so many of them would 
be revealed as Paste, if ladies were less easy 
in keeping them up to their work, and not se 
often actually dishonest in “recommending” 
them to other ladies as being able to do work 
which is beyond their will or their sixill. 


6 Paste Jewels Jeing Seven Tales of Domestic Woe 
By Joun Kenpnrick Bangs. 16mo, Cloth, $1. New 
York and London: Harper and Brothers. 
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Best sand Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
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medicine. Thirty years in market; its reputation 


Piso’s Cure for Consumption. The best Cough i¢ STOV 0 ISH 
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is established. i) 
Beware of the recent “ Pizo” imitation. The gen- y ENAMELINE. THE OLD KIND. ' 
uine is spelled “ Piso.” Price 25 cents. Ns READY TO USE. inien Dien 
*% DUSTLESS. _ Hard Work. 
. ODORLESS. Very Dusty. 
|“) VERY BRILLIANT. Bad Odor. 
» WHY NOT USE IT? Dull in Effect. 


Enameline Sold Everywhere. 


November, 1897.—No. 570, 
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Clothes-pins 


make some of the holes — but 
most of them come from rubbing. 
And no matter how careful you 
are, the constant wear of the wash- 
board weakens the fabric, thins it 
out, makes it easy to tear and pull 
t> pieces. You can’t help having 
this wearing process, even with the 
most conscientious washing. 

That is why clothes washed with Pearl- 
ine last longer. Pearline saves wear 
—saves rubbing. No washboard needed. Nothing but soak- 
ing the clothes : boiling ; OW. 552 
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UNDER the levelling process of competi- 
tion, no article can permanently main- 
tain a higher standing than its value merits. 
| And if our productions command the 
highest carriage distinction, it is because 
they deserve it. 
| Behind every effect is the cause that 
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SPAPERS 








FoR INVITATION AND FINE CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Paper COMPANY, 


Iso DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
MILLS—HOLYOKE, MASs. 

















| produced it. Our distinctive carriages con- 

| tinue to be the favorites with the better 
trade, as a result of their uniform pertec- 
tion in all that the term implies. 

Our series has been largely extended, 
and embraces many new creations that 
will interest all those who appreciate the 
best in carriage architecture. 

Complete particulars on application. 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO., 
FERDINAND F. FRENCH, Boston, Mass., 
83 and 85 Summer St., cor. Kingston, only. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


= Had for 1896 
The Largest Increase in Income of Any 


Life Insurance Company in the United States : 


Policies in force, Insurance in Claims Paid, 
Assets Income Surplus nearly 1orce over 


- 541,827 $14,158,445 $4,034,116 2,500,000 $320,000,000 $28,000, 000 


Send for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


How a WALTHAM WATCH set Engiand’s Time. 


American Waltham Watch Co., 
Waltham, Mass., U.S. A. 


GENTLEMEN: About three years since, 
icting on the advice of a friend who had 
id one of your watches for about eigh- 
n years, | purchased a Lever Waltham 
Watch. Iam happy to say it has turned 
t a marvel of accuracy, and under the 
circumstances I feel I am only doing my 
duty in bringing this fact to your notice. 
But perhaps its most unique per- 
formance, and the one of which I am 
pecially proud, is the fact that by its 

1 | was able to detect an error in the 

/ of the time-ball at the Royal Observa- 
jory, Greenwich, which gives the standard 
time to the civilized world. It happened 
as follows: I make a practice of watching 
the fall of the time-ball each day at one 
o'clock p.m., whenever the air is clear 
enough, and one day, to my surprise, I 
found the ball had dropped some few 
seconds before I had expected itto. J 
id such confidence in my watch that I 
id not believe tt was at fault, and felt 
sure that some mustake had been made 


26 Ormiston Road, Westcombe Park, 
London, S. E. 
England, 10-2-'97. 


at the Observatory. On telling some of 
my friends of my convictions, I was simply 
laughed at for my impudence in daring 
to pit my Waltham Watch against the 
accuracy of the Royal Observatory. How- 
ever, to set the matter at rest, I wrote to 
the Astronomer Royal, telling him of my 
conviction, and asking him if he would 
let me know whether I was right or wrong. 
In return I received a courteous reply 
Jrom the Astronomer Royal, stating that 
[ was quite right, and that on the day 
named, owing to an accident, the ball was 
dropped about eighteen seconds too soon. 
This seems to me such a remarkable proof 
of the reliability of your watches that I 
feel justified in bringing it to your notice. 
If you would care to have the Astronomer 
Royal's letter as a memento, I should be 
pleased to hear from you to that effect. 
Wishing every success and prosperity to 
your deservedly world-famed Company, 
I remain, 
Yours very sincerely, 
THOMAS WHEATE., 


The reply from the Astronomer Royal. 


Royal Observatory, Greez:vich, 
London, S. E. 
1894, March Io. 


DEAR SIR: In answer to your letter of yesterday the Astronomer Royal requests 
me to inform you that on Thursday last the time-ball was, through an accident, 
lropped about eighteen seconds before one o'clock. 


T. Wheate, Esq. 
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Yours truly, 


H. P. HOLLIs. 
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Elgin Watches 


—are truthful—they are 
tried, true, tested, lasting friends— 
All Elgin Watches are good, but the 
Full Ruby Jeweled movements are 
the perfection of watch making 
science—of materials so excellent and 
adjustment so exquisite a generation of constant wear will 
not impair their time keeping quality. 

An unequalled record—nearly eight million watches 


" in a third of a century. 
At all jewelers, in any style case your purse or taste desires—the Jeweler 
knows why the Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin is so good—Ask him. 


Send for our book about watches—it gives the detai! of 
reasons why Elgin Watches are the world’s standard. 
A genuine Elgin Watch always has the word 
“Elgin” engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 
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The Best Value | 
This Year. 


CUT-GLASS 
\ MUCILAGE 
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TOYS FOR BOYS | | 











BEAUTI- ‘ : : 
FULLY Electric Railways: Metal Cars, run 150 feet : 
CHASED a minute on straight or curved tracks. The bat- 
Sent Postpaid. tery we furnish is simple and safe. $3.50 up. 1 ‘ 
| . . : . "> ; 
— Electric Coal-Mine Train: Facsimile 
A Multitude of modern hauling plant as used in large coal min¢ q 
t Attractive Locomotive will climb grades and haul th Z 
Novelties for loaded cars. Interesting and instructive. $5.0 @ 
Ch . t Inclined-Plane Railway: Reproduction : 
ristmas miniature of the railways used in cities havi | 
No. rorr. Mucilage, 90e. will be found high hills. One car goes up while the other ; 
a comes down, Amuse -hildren by the hour. $4.0 ed 
Che Jewel Catalogue Water-Power Plant: A little machine f 4 
generating electric light or power from a comn 
Send your name for the beautiful illustrated Jewel hydrant without expense. $8.00. 
Catalocue of Gold and Silver Novelties. Ore of the most , * ‘ 
liable guides for holiday buying published. Ask for For sale by leading toy and electrical paae. If 
sion & Sanhakeaiin io} 08 aile ~e. your dealer does not keep them, send us your 
the Christmas Edition,’96, mailed free. address and his. We will send you catalogue 
Estab- 240 River St., and see that your orders are filled. 
F.W. SIM & co. lished ‘ 
Gold and Silversmiths. 1847. TROY, N.Y. THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO., Be 
2 842 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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SPAULDING & Co. 


: ¢ r — ~ 
PARIS Goldsmiths, Silversmiths CHICAGO: 
ie |'Opera. and Jewelers. Jackson Bivd. and State St. 


The Art of Giving 


consists not only in choosing the present most appro- 





priate, but in having it the best of its kind. In select- 
ing for others or yourself, you will find our stock in- 
cludes the most attractive collection and the highest 
qualities in Sterling Silverware, Precious Stones, 
Watches, Opera and Field Glasses, Objets d’Art, ete. 


Our little book of “Suggestions” gives ample information. 
We will send to people known to us, or to those furnishing satisfac- 
tory references, goods from which to make a selection. 
. . 2) ~ ~ ~ - ~ . 
Address Spaulding & Co., Cor. Jackson Blvd. and State St., Chicago. 
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GWNEY’S CHOCOLATE BONBONS. 


** Lowney ’’ on Every Piece. 
\ OUR SAMPLE OFFER: For ten cents in stamps we 
ps ery piece a delicacy, aone up \ send a sample package of our finest goods. 
n tempting style. = for them, . When not to be had of dealers, we send, on receipt of retail price, 1-Ib 
WHITMAN’S | box, 6oc.; 2Ib. box, $1.20; Ib. box, $1.80; s-Ib. box, @3.00. Delivered 
INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE . free in United States. Address all correspondence tc 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and \I 
healthful. | Made instantly with boiling water. THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 90 Pearl St., Boston. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & iw 


ee | 1316 Ch Stree > “ | New York Retail Store, 1123 Broadway (abeve 2sth St.). 
= — nos Riledelphia. q —_ Boston Retail Store, 416 Washington St. (below Summer). 
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Savoy Columbia ST 
: 52 
‘ i 


SILVE 
GLASS 






“ S7/ver 
Plate that Wears.’ 
Made in artistic and original 


patterns only. Your silverware 
will be correct in -very way if it is 


“1847 Ps. 


Made only by 
THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 
208 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. 



































oR yyy BUFTAlO HUN } 
— swoweme 1 Or, The Buffalo Hunt. 
The Great Indian Game. 
Invented by a full-blooded Indian. An int 4 





esting game for boys. Miniature fig 
representing Indians on horseback are 
The game can be played by two, three 
four persons. Sold by all the leading dea 
or sent on receipt of $1.00 by 


CHAFFEE & SELCHOW, 451-455 W. 125th St., New York City, 


ity Diem Sige 





verse 


Fs PAsginn 


bs mda 7 







{ L ‘Buyi ing pearls of first | * 
WATCH AND wont FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. | (divers), 1 cheaply obtain 
4 b forms, colors, and lustres ne ver re aching je oalers rt 
sell them in unique made-to-order designs to pr 7 
ers 0 s oO s. 
Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated je — = < paid, Ed ee ae Pe 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling | Sprasn i P Writ ~. Ww ( , 
1% doz. Packages of Bluineat10 ents each. and commonplace designs. Write for Chri 
Send your full address by return mail and HERMAN MYER, CarruaGce, TEN 
we will forward the Rluine, post-paid, and i - 
a large Premium List. No money required. | “The © ‘rown Pp erfumery Company’s Lavender Salts 2 
BLU IN E € ‘O.. Box77, Concord Junction, Mass. are delightfully refreshing. Take no substitute. : 


\ EL. UNICO ORANGE KNIVES Jie 


cuts smoot 
through t 
skin of ora 
or grape-tr 
and the po 
remove the seeds. Silver- plated steel blade ; handle of “celluloid antique,’ * unbreakable, not anjubed by hot water ; delicat 











shaded and richly decorated in relief with ‘de assigns of old City Gateway and ancient Fortress of St. Augustine. Ilustrat 

half size. Price, pe stpaid, $1.50; six for $8.50. Your money returned if not satisfied. Other hz sadhes of celluloid, ivory, pear, 

and sterling silver, $1.25 to $5.00. [lustrated Booklet free. EL UNICO, King Street, St. Augustine, Filia. 
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STERLING SILVER * sins" 


urticles are selected from our Catalogue “ K,” which will be sent 
t. It contains everything in STERLING 

SIL\ a SOLID GOLD JEWELRY, CUT 

GLASS, LEATHER, and EBONY, with Sterling 


128 pages the size of this magazine filled 


llustrations. = 


(OD) 


3800. Garters, 


four 
fou 


$4.0 


THE SUCCESS of our Mail-Order 

Department is due to the Selling of 
the better class of goods only, at ex- 
tremely moderate prices Order one or 
more articles and they will be sent safely, 
prepaid We willingly refund the 
money when desired 


DANIEL LOW & CO., 
Gold and Silver Smiths, 
233 Essex St., SALEM, MASS. 


Full-page adve rtisements in N¢ »>vember 
Century, Scribner's, Cost itan, McClure’s, 
Munsey's, Rewte w of Re views, illus- 
trate other articles. 


complete in leatherette 
$4.50. 


Match-Scratcher, $1.35. 


2015. Puff-Box (344 in. diameter), $3.00 


Fine Cut Glass, hand- 
some to i 


lined inside. 





5015. Shaving Set, in leatherette case, $4.25. 
5101, Wisp-Broom (9 in. long), $1.75. Shaving- brush and cut-glass box, with 
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sterling cover, for soap. 
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SEND 2¢ STAMP FOR MAILING TO 


The World's Leading Fur Merchant | 


C.C’SHAYNE. 


ER'-MAN 
WEST miele eed ST. NEAR ‘; xTH AVEN 
NEW YORK CITY 
AND THE FUR BOOK WILL BE SENT YOU FREE 
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HOLIDAY - 
GIFTS. 


In Gold and Silver. 


Send for our 1898 Catalogue, contain- 
ing hundreds of illustrations of the latest 
productions in Gold and Silver Jewelry, 
Diamonds, Watches, Novelties, etc. 

Any article promptly sent on receipt of 
price and at our risk. 


The JOHNSTON 


ase Jewelry Co., 
17 Union Square, New-York. 


Silver Chatelaine, antique ray finish..... $8.00 
*« Tablet, ™ - - 1.50 
«Pencil, 4 ” - 3 
os Bonbonnitre, » 7 ” 2.50 
« Court Plaster Case ‘ , o 1.5 
“« Vinaigrette, e ? i ) 


sold complete or sep eninle. 
14- K Gold Scarf Pin with Pearls 


Brooch........--- ok 4.00 





Domne DGGE G EEE «0 csc eceds > scosesce: 





00D2 METAL Workers 


without steam power can s: 
time and money by using 
Foot and Hand Power Machinery 
Send for Catalogue 
A—Wood-working Machiner 
B—Lathes, etc. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY) 
672 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 








2OO99OO900999OO00990090000 004 Oo 
? ASTHMA 
$ CURED : 
$ TO STAY -; 
° Address Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y \ pce : 
OOOOOOOOO6 ; 





STANFORD Estate FARMS 


F t, Beet, Grai du 
age by Me A fee vas. tan Puancleen, OD ee 


Gy KLONDIKE GOLD * ¢ 


DR. JONES’S DOLLAR HEALTH ampenen 


is better, Health, Strength, M 
eet “ae because it brings Beauty, and Graze W’ man, 





we DOLL Is a complete Gymnasium, weighs only § 
wcttaasssasser ; 
wheels, no weights, develops every muscle 
Reduces obesity, strengthens weak lungs, fortifies the bods against 
brings firm muscles, steady nerves, erect form, good digestion, s« 
and moulds the body into forms of beauty and strength. "Sent px Ist. 


full instructions, for $1.10. Circular by reques' 
J 


NES MF6. co. 108 E. 28d St., N. ¥ 


Will You Go to Palestine ? 


For information concerning Russell H. Conwell’s Ph 

hia Excursion next Spring to Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, 

reece, and Italy, address Prof. E.H. E-Lpr1pGe, The | « 
ple College, Philadelphia. THOS. COOK & SON, 828 
| Chestnut St., Phila., and 261 Broadway, New York. 
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mis r 2O 


This Silver ae GT 


Is one of a‘ 


pair used at 
Mount Vernon 
during Wash- 
ington’s life. 
We can give 
you a pair of 
these beautiful 
candlesticks, 
facsimiles of 
the original, 
ten inches 
high, in ster- 
ling silver, 
good weight. 


Unique, inter- 
esting, beauti- 
ful, in its plan, 
matter and 
illustration, 
shows many ar- 
ticles associa- 
ted with Colo- 
nial days and 
early American 
worthies, and 
shows, besides, 
a full line of 
choice things 
for holiday and 
other gifts. 

The Nevius 

Company 


422 Broome St. 
New York 


ire SER in soli sD ' MAIL 


ne ied by buying direct from the mak 
re given as samples of our 
77 stalegue p— ontains ware ing in 


« 


: 
$2.5 





carf-Pin—pearl and enamel 
enamelled 


1 
SUA 


PLLOL DD NYALNNNN DL LDPPPL OY SF 


PR PRR RRR RL MN A 


pearls and amethyst 
Money will be returned if desired. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 


Dept. F. Gold and Silver Smiths, SALEM, MASs. 


‘Violette 


Ali department stores sell this popular 
Parisian perfume. 


de 
la 


If yours does not, send 12 cents in stamps for 
small sample. 


Reine 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 
WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR U.S. 
18-24 Washington Place, New York. 


an SSE lt smc 
anor rE 
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F, A.0. Schwarz 


.-ESTABLISHED 1862... 


COV... 
Bazar 


39-41 W. 23d 


NEW YORK. 
Largest 
Establishment 


of its kind 
in the World... 


Most complete and 
finest assortment of 


Toys, 8 
Dolls, 


Games 


owand... 


Novelties 


at most reasonable 
prices. 





tf" Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue (retail only). 


es — 
-2-0-2-4 -0-4-©-6-0-8-0-©-©-0-©-6-6-©-6 -6-6-8-# © -©-&-o-o-8-6-9-0-#-2-2-#-8-8-°B-2-2-o 2-2-2 -@ 
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If not satisfactory, we will refund the money. Our BLU} | 
Catalogue contains only the best of everything, and wm 











D) 
\ 
_— 8 





J f 
aS IN selecting your Christma 


remembrances, tt ts not 


essary to personally visit our store. Our 08 
Catalogue is compiled with an eve to meeting a 


ve requirements of the Holiday shopper, and ou 


experience of 35 vears enables us to thoroughly un 
derstand the wishes of Christmas buyers. Each 
article 1s described with so much care, and ca } 
fully illustrated, that 
appreciated. 
and pocket. 


everything is _ thoroughl; 
Something in tt to suit every taste 


Silver Articles, suitable for my lady's table, 
Gold and Silver Jewelry of all descriptions, 
Knick-Knacks, | 
Cut Glass, etc. 

ALL GOODS ARE JUST AS REPRESENTED. 


ill gladly send it free on request, 


HENRY KOHN & SONS, 
360 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


a 


‘Jo Insure A Goon Recorp at THe Trap 


Have YOUR SHELLS 
fi 

















LOADED WITH 











WTELY 
- UNIFORM 
=) {MPERVI0Us 
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SEES 


Special Holiday Offer. 


To familiarize every one with the superiority of our goods, we 
will send this exquisite 





BERRY SPOON (83 inches tong), Sot our 


heavily silver-plated on the finest metal, packed lenin 
in handsome silk-lined box, with gold-lined LAGS 

bowl, $1.75, or with silver-lined bowl, tig THE MAJESTIC, 
$1.25. Unexcelled ; 
in the world for 
style and 

finish, 


patterns, 


a design exquisite in all points, 


most exposed to wear, and, like all 





solid \ : ; oe 
wine \ s& a ® is guaranteed to outlast all other makes. To 


<> 


<> >< 


with an extra coat of silver on parts | 


press 8 ( eS Rogers & Hamilton Brand, t 


be absolutely sure of the best in the market, (4) 


see that your goods bear the name Hamilton in 
conjunction with Rogers. To show our coi 

plete line, in addition to above offer we will in- 

clude our large catalogue free, or we will send one 

Raphael After-Dinner Coffee Spoon and our large cat- 


alogue for 25 cents, postpaid. For both offers, address, 


THE ROGERS AND HAMILTON CO., 25 Griggs Street, 


Dealers everywhere sell our goods. 


. 5S SSS SBS 58-5 SBS SES 


' Good “Furniture, 


‘seful, ornamental, makes 
acceptable and appropriate 


Christmas Gifts. 


You can buy with the aid of our free 
catalogue, to be delivered anywhere, 
the newest styles at moderate cost. 


We are the Pioneer 


Mantel Builders, 


and can sell our special designs with Tiles, Grates, 
Gas Logs, etc. Consult our free catalogue. 


The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., 


au West 4th Si St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Tue GLOBE-WERNICKE 


SECTIONAL CABINETS, 


A System of units embracing all the desirable 
styles of files that are used in Filing Cabinets. 


Unique — Simple — Practical. 
A complete Cabinet in One Unit, or wy 


only when extended to the full limit 
business it is to accommodate. 
Globe-Wernicke Catalogue—by mail—free. 


THE GLOBE COMPANY, Cincinnati. 


111 Madison St., Chicago. Fulton & Pearl Sts., New York 


the 
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erly cleaned—not the gir 


Silverware. 


~ You Can 


when she breaks a dish, but who's to blame if your Silverware is not prop 
she uses what you give her. 
material to clean Silver with is 


ELEC TI CO 


give her that and she will save your Silver and her time and your Silver: 
will be an crnament rather than a detriment to your table setting. If 
ising any other silver polish the sooner she drops it the better for \ 
At Grocers, or post-paid for 15 cts. in stamps. 


Tue ELectro Siticon Company 


PEP IIS 
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Blame the Girl 


The only proper 


SILVER 
POLISH 


, 30 Curr St., New York. 





ar ~) 











Cy 


i. 
Za 


* Miptaacaene- seattagenn “ies OP 5 SOS 1 OOS 1 COST OOOH 


A GENUINE OPAL 


of fine quality is mounted 
in this Solid Gold Ring. 
The design is delicate and 
the workmanship first-class. $900 


My Special Bargain at _ 
Money refunded if not 


Send wire size of ring desired. 
satisfactory. 
Send for 1897 Catalogue of Gold Jewelry and Sterling 


2 oF. TanwnKE 


"Tr. 
Cor. Main and Eagie Streets, - BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DO OOS 1 SES SES 1OIS LOSES EDSESO ES 


Upheid by Beautiful Women Everywhere 


as the finest, most delicately perfumed and purest Toilet 
Soap manufactured. Always ask for and insist upon having 


“N 4 71 7” WHITE ROSE TRANSPARENT 
a GLYCGERINE SOAP. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS. 








BO Pe £OOe £O8e £S8e Fee 


2 ae ( 





Theodore A. Kohn & Son, 
FINE AMETHYSTS, 
56 West 23d Street, - 
64 





New York. | 








Send 15c. in stamps 
for sample cake, 





oe FE 
Sfp 
> 


FOS 


1-karat size, set in a substantial scarf-pin or stick-pin or shirt 

stud, by mail, postpaid, 25 cents; ring, 50 cents (give siz« 
‘The nearest approach to the re: al Diamond ever sold 

That’s our opinion; if it’s not yours,“ your money back.” T 


| remarkable offer is made so that we may know you and 


able to send you our Catalogue of Indian Relics and other w« 


| derful Curios, the products of the Rocky Mountain region 


Address H. H. TAMMEN CURIC CO., Denver, Colo. 


EDISON “NEW” AUTOMATIC #}( 
FOUNTAIN PEN, 


Warranted 14k, Solid Gold. 
Iridium pointed 14k pen 
Mailed complete, 
boxed with filler, 9% cts. 


Handsomely Chased 
Hard Rubber 

If not eminently satisfactory . 

we refund money without fuss. 


Holder—No 
Defects. 
Agents Wanted. Free Catalogue. 
Cc. W. LITTLE & CO. 
Department, H, 32 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 
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Warranted absolutely accurate. 


Price, $10.0%. 
For sale by all the better class of Jewelers. 





The Gorham 
Postal Scale 


(PATENTED) 
IN STERLINC SILVER 


Indicates instantly and 
accurately the  requi- 
site amount of postage— 
in cents 
letters, 

papers, 

merchandise. 
eign postage it 
cates the weight in 
half-ounces, to the limit 
of one pound. 


GORHAM MFG. CO. 


SILVERSMITHS, 


Broadway and 19th St., 
_NEW YORK. 


required for 
books, news: 
circulars, and 
For for- 
indi- 





De Potter’s 
First-Class Ex- 
cursions to the 
Orient, Medi- 


ORIENT 


te rri a ran} APA AN etc., sail in January and Feb- 
Iso to MEXICO, California. 
1 c ¥.. cost. N, U oi alled advantages. 


erior escort. JAPAT Free. Also Select Spr wd 
me Summer Excursions for 1898. Established 1879 


A. DE POTTER, ‘TOURS 


1466 Broadway, 
New York. 
YoU Facts about the Best Plan of life in- 
surance by inquiring of the Hartford 
Life and Annuity Ins. Co., of Hart- 


CAN 





ford, Conn. Its Safety Fund System 
GET beats the world. 4 usual cost. Sound 
Equitable: Agents wanted. Write for 
THE > .pouiicalers 
st Cash Dis 


ts allowed on 


ISCOUNTS = 





itect iral, sel 








tria a 
Catalogue and Discount 

WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, 
23 Warren St., New York. 


($33.2 an 


\le DEL OF THE 

{MISSISSIPPI Z = 

60inches long 
FoR — = 

CATALOGUE. 


NILE,- HOLY LAND. 
leaves Jan. 4th, i Strictly first-class. 
Fourteenth Season. idress Mra. M. 
502 Bedford Radios: Brooklyn, N. *. 
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Sheet 


Books. 


aM ERICAN 





DESK 


v 











EGYPT 





Select Limited Party 


A. Crosley, 





NOW a Woman 
CAN Sharpen 
a Pencil. 


The day of whittling 
has gone by. In every 








bank, office, school, 
store, draughting room 
and home there is or 
should bea 


| Planetary 


Pencil Pointer. 


The only successful device for sharpening lead penc cils, 

slate pencils, colored pencils, wax crayons, et no 

sand paper, files or knives, simply two revolving wheels 

that clip off the shavings and taper the point, but pre- 

serves the softest lead. Simple, compact, cleanly. 
Saves the cost in the saving o lead. 
Descriptive circular free. 


Made Only By 


A. 8. DICK COMPANY 


152-154 Lake St., Chicago, 47 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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COPYRIGHT, 1897, BY PERRY MASON & COMPANY, PHOTOGRAPHED EXPRESSLY FOR THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, JUNE 28, 1897. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE 
On the Porch at Hawarden Castle. 


, SHE Greatest of Living Englishmen for the fifth time pays THE YOUTH’S 
» COMPANION the compliment of speaking through its columns to the people 
of America. His long and distinguished career has made him the intimate 
associate of the famous men of three generations. Among the most inter- 
esting and valuable of his reminiscences are his recollections of his schoolboy friend- 
ship with Arthur Henry Hallam, the subject of Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam.” In 
these recollections, to be published in the New Year’s Number of THE COMPANION, 
Mr. Gladstone describes this friend of his youth, the noblest man he ever knew. 


SEE IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS ON NEXT PAGE. 
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A Library in Itself. 


EW persons are able to buy as many books as they 
would like, yet it is possible without them to keep in 
touch with all the leaders of literature as well as to follow the 
world’s progress in every Department of Science and Industry. 


THE YOUTH’S 
(COMPANION 


‘Every Week a New Companion.”’ 


8S SSESESESESESESESESETES ESE SESE EETESESESESESESE STE SESTSSES 








Already provides this means to more than Half a Million Families. Subscribers to the 
1898 Volume of THE COMPANION will receive, for only $1.75, choice reading-matter 
equivalent in amount to a valuable library, contributed by these famous writers: 


STATESMEN. STORY-TELLERS. 


RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, RUDYARD KIPLING. 

HON. THOMAS B. REED. W. D. HOWELLS. 

THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

HON. GEORGE F. HOAR. 1. ZANGWILL. 

THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, MARY E. WILKINS. 

THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. HAYDEN CARRUTH. 

HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE. CY WARMAN. 

HON. JUSTIN McCARTHY, M. P. MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
And more than One Hundred Other Eminent Men and Women. 


A Charming Calendar, in 12 Colors, Embossed in Gold, wil! be given to each New Subscriber. 


od 


OS ae I oe a 








This Calendar is published exclusively by THE YOUTH’S COMPANION and could 
not be sold in Art Stores for less than $1.00. It consists of three folding parts, each 
giving a delightful picture appropriate to the months it represents. Its size is 10 x 24 in. 


be gge ey a Lt oe ao 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will cut out this slip and send it at once, with 
name and address, and $1.75, will receive : 
An Art 
FREE —The Youth’s Companion every week from the time subscription is 
received till January 1, 1808 ; 
Important | FREE—Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers; | Calendar 
FREE —The Companion Art Calendar for 1898, a superior production to any 
Offer of the famous pieces of Companion color-work of previous years. It isa Free. 
e superb ornament for the home and a costly gift—free to New Subscribers. 
And The Companion Fifty-two Weeks, a full year, to Jameary 1, 1899. 
3 i te 1 
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Full Prospectus of the Volume for 1898 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. J 
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HE organs of the Votey Organ Company represent the 
highest development yet attained in the art of pipe-organ 
building. Both musically and mechanically their in- 
struments are to-day unequalled. They contain exclu- 

sive and patented features found in the organs of no other 
manufacturer of this country or Europe. 

The large production of the Votey Organ Company enables 
them to sell at prices but little in excess of those asked for 
greatly inferior instruments. 

By special arrangement with the Aeolian Company we have 
exclusive rights to make under their patent Aeolian Pipe Organs 
and Aeolian Pipe Orchestras. A book descriptive of these in- 
struments, containing illustrations, showing a number of them 
in use in private houses, churches, hotels, etc., will be sent to 
any address upon application. 

We earnestly invite all those who contemplate the purchase 
of a pipe organ, or who are in any way interested on the sub- 
ject, to correspond with us. All communications will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 


THE VOTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
1256 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 18 W.23d St., New York 
Great Northern Building, Chicago 
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Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass 


Everything in 
Cut Glass for 
the Table. 


Beautiful pieces for Wedding 
and Holiday Gifts. 








Send for illustrated catalogue “ B,” just out. 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS, 


915 Broadway, New York. 











=” “NUMISMATIC’ 


a PROFITABLE but NEGLECTED Science. 


yas there are some people that have a vague idea that coins issued 100 
r 1000 years ago are worth fabulous sums, yet very few know that coins 
ied only a few years ago are at a large premium. For instance, the first 
Columbian half-doliar issued 1892, sold for $1,000. All the half-dollars from 
1579 to 1890 are at a premium, also Isabella quarters of 1593, twenty-cent 
pieces 1876to 1878; five and three-cent pieces of 1877 ; last issue of the two-cent 
copper and three-cent silver pieces; first issue of the nickel cents, all gold 
arsand three-dollar gold pieces; all Territorial and California coins from 
49 to 1880, and thousands of earlier American and Foreign coins, There is 
soa premium on some coinswithh MINT MAR K 0, 8, C, D 
or CC 3 also on fractional currency, colonial, continental and Confederate 
bils and old POSTAGE STAMPS. Tre GLOBE reports that a 
t was found in Galveston worth $5,000. Tuk NEw YORK JOURNAL says 
that a cent was plowed up at Aurora, N. Y., worth $1,200, and that Mr. Castle 
paid ®4,4 FoR A STAMP found at Louisville, Ky. THe 
VORLD says: “Many »ple have become wealthy by looking after old 
coinsand stamps.” THE HOME JOURNAL says: “Coin and stamp collectin 
8 profitable business, as there are but few in it. The Numismatic Bank 
ys from Agents ail overthe country, and pays them big sums.” Coins that 
are very hard to find in one section are often easily found in others. A Boston 
aker sold 116 coppers for $6,915, 29 silver coins for $4,712, and 4 goid coins 
r $1,700, and others have done nearly as well. MR. F.W. AYRE sold recently 
‘ot of stamps, collected since 1892, to Stanley Gibbons for %250,000. 
‘he COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL NEWS says: ‘‘The Numismatic Bank is 
not only the largest instirution of its kind, but as reliable, safe and trustworthy 
eal with as any National Bank. The enormous business done by them is 
the result of SQUARE DEALING and liberality.” Sendtwotwo- 
cent stamps for our illustrated circular on rare coins and stamps. It will give 
‘ information on a subject of most importance to you. 
Numismatic Bank, (Dept. H, Boston, Mass. 
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trade-mark 
is genuine. 


Hawkes 
Cut Glass. 


Most highly prized by lovers of 
the best as well as of the beautiful. 


Without this 
label no piece 


The book about Hawkes Cut Glass may be had 

free from dealers who are known to sell the 
best wares. This book tells how Hawkes Cut 
Glass is made, why it is prized and wherein it 
differs from ordinary cut glass. 


genuine 
trade-mark label. 


No piece is 
without this 





Yes, just as there 
are too many lawyers, 
too many preachers, 
too many news 
papers, but not too 
many of the right 
sort. 


What do 
You Care 


how many other 
calendars go to the 
waste-basket,if yours 
stays where you send 
it, and talks for you 
a year to people 
whose __ trade you 
want? You avoid 
all risk of waste-bas- 
kets by sending 


(sborne= Arte Qalendars 


which are preserved on merit, no matter 
how many others are received. 


Navier & Delmar 
General Fine Onsurance Clgents 


mm Cee cw 
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"08 CATALOGUE, a superb art volume, showing entire 

line, is LOANED tobusiness men only, with agree- 
ment to return prepaid in ten days — return charges 30 cents; 
we SEND prepaid. 


THE OSBORNE 
206 REED ST., 


COMPANY, 
RED OAK, IOWA 
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ZEOLIAN PIPE ORGAN IN THE LINDELL AVENUE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, ST. LOUIS. 


THE AOLIAN 


THE HOME 


i\ T no time since the 
ae 4S Molian’s first in- 
) LPP oi) troduction has 
al \\ its popularity 
29 been so great and 
’ its position in the 
Sita musical world 
THe? been so clearly 
defined and uni- 
versally recog- 
nized. 

Each year has brought into the ranks 
of Aolian converts thousands of sceptics, 
so that it has become an unusual thing to 
hear the Aolian referred to by people who 
are posted on musical subjects except in 
terms of warm comimendation. The old 
idea that the AXolian, being easy to play, 
must be mechanical has passed away, and 
in its place has come an intelligent un- 
derstanding and true appreciation of the 
splendid qualities of this ideal home in- 
sLrument, 

Looking backward, it seems hardly 
possible that only a little over five years 
ago the AXolian had difficulty in obtain- 
ing serious consideration from the musi- 
cal world. It was repeatedly condemned 
without a hearing, and only by patient 
70 

















ORCHESTRA 


and persistent effort was the deep-rooted 
prejudice against what was thought to be 
a mechanical instrument finally removed 
and its artistic merit publicly recognized 
by the acknowledged authorities on music. 

When once the merits of tlie A®olian 
were properly understood its reception by 
the musical public was entirely without 
precedent. It is to-day used in many of 
our largest conservatories and recognized 
as the best instrument to properly illus- 
trate orchestral music. 

Musicians have purchased A®olians, not 
for the pleasure of their families or their 
friends, but for their own personal enter 
tainment and gratification. Among the 
celebrated artists to whom we have sup 
plied AXolians are Paderewski, Edouard 
De Reszke, Campanini, Miss Blauvelt, 
and Mme. Nordica. 

We have befere stated that Pope Leo 
XIII. ordered an AXolian for the Vatican, 
and that the instrument is in use there 
to-day. Also, that Queen Victoria pur- 
chased one for her castle at Balmoral. 
These events are unusual and certain 
ly testify to the Molian’s interesting 
qualities and artistic worth. It is not 
necessary, however, to go as far from 
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home as England or Italy to find owners 
of Aolians whose patronage is in itself a 
strong endorsement. Among the promi- 
nent people in this country to whom we 
ave supplied AZolians are Ex-President 
Grover Cleveland, Andrew Carnegie, 
William Rockefeller, J. Pierpont Mor 
can, Geo. J. Gould, A. J. Drexel. Jr., 
W. Seward Webb, Thomas Edison, P. D. 
\rmour, J. A. Armour, J. Malcolm 
Forbes, E. D. Morgan, and many others 
equally well-known. 

It is possible that the reader may never 
have seen nor heard an AMolian, and IS 
therefore naturally curious to know what 
manner of instrument it is. We will try 
to convey some idea of it in a few words. 

In appearance the Parlor olians re- 
semble the upright piano. Its tone is 
orchestral in character and is varied by 
‘stops.” These stops are controlled by 
the player and are made to represent 
the violin, flutes, hautboys, clarionets, 
etc., of the orchestra. 

The player does not use a keyboard, as 
n playing a piano or organ. The notes 
are sounded by rolls of perforated paper, 
and the player gives to the music tone 
color, tempo, and expression. 

Positively no technical skill is neces- 
sary. All that is required is the love of 
music. 

Every musical composition of merit 
from the simplest song to the most diffi 
cult overture or symphony can be ob- 
tained for the AXolian and can be played 


upon it without long, tedious practice by 
a person who, literally, ‘cannot tell one 
note from another,” played, too, with 
perfect accuracy and correct expression, 

The Molian is, in brief, a parlor or 
chestra. It brings directly into the home 
music that is never performed except by 
the largest and most skilled orchestras. 

It is the only practical means by which 
the average man or woman can become 
acquainted with all the great musical 
compositions of the old masters and keep 
in touch with and enjoy the best music 
of the present day. 

Books describing the A®olian will be 
sent to any address on application, and 
the instrument is always gladly played 
for and explained to all who call at our 
own wareroouis or those of our agents. 

The Princess Molian, price $75.00, 
catalogue No. 13. 

Other styles, up to $750.00. 

£olian Orchestrelles, $1500.00 to 
$2500.00. Aolian Pipe Organs and 
Aolian Pipe Orchestras, $2500.00 up- 
ward. 

A new piano, the Ariol, played in the 
same manner as the AXolian. 

THE AXOLIAN COMPANY, 18 West 
23d Street, New York. 

The M. Steinert & Sons Co., 62 

30ylston Street, Boston. 

C. J. Heppe & Son, 1117 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Lyon & Healy, Wabash Avenue and 
Adams Street, Chicago. 


ZZOLIAN PIPE ORCHESTRA IN THE GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL, CHICAGO. 
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CHE ORPHEON MODEL. 


small organ of matchless tonal beauty. 


new and important musical development 
of the Vocalion system (patented). 


In conjunction with the piano, violin, or 
other musical instrument it is most 
captivating. 

No musical home should be without it. 


It is exceptionally effective for the Church, 
and is unsurpassed as an accompani- 
ment to the voice. 


Church Organs from $200 Upwards... 


Catalogues mailed to any address without charge. 


THE MASON & RISCH YOCALION CO., Limited. 


1 Summer Street, Worcester, Mass. 


A 
A 
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ot A6 Years 


Are unsurpassed in 


Tone, Beauty, and Durability. 








Y our new system of payments every 
family in moderate circumstances can 


we. mee. oe.mmerreeorer.mhlcmeerermThCeeoerm,COhhCcCerermhOChlcCOeOermhLCOChCcCOmCOmLCOClCOC 


2€: 


own a fine Piano. We take old instru- 
ments in exchange and deliver the piano in 
your house free of expense. Write for cata- 


re a en Fe ne IF 
ee 9 ee 


eae ~ 


logue and full explanations, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
174 Tremont St., - Boston, Mass. 
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~ ITS: MELODY: CHARMS - 


v A simple and beau- 

: tiful string instrument 

€ ASY that can be played 

m| without previous mus- 

fo pl Ait ical knowledge. Prices 
from $4.00 upwards. 


ok Write for 
4 Tilustrated Catalogue 
€ ate and story “How the 
AD Autoharp Captured 
, the Family.” 
OM GSERYEEE) So/d by Music Dealers. 
Alfred Dolge & Son, 


z Dept. E. 
) 110-112 East 13th St., 
New York. 
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A music box with a 


PIANO TONE 


Playing any number of tunes, with smooth 
metallic tune sheets. No pins or projec- 
tions to break off. Write for catalogue. 


JACOT & SON 22.Unien Sa: 


Department A. 
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‘*The Melancholy Days are come’”’ 


— and winter with its long, dreary evenings is close at hand. You will have to 
spend the greater part of your time indoors during the next six months. Why not do 


auyoucss*° Make Your Home Cheerful ! 


Pa” REGINA MUSIC BOX 


(On exhibition and on sale at the leading music dealers.) 

Dullness is unknown in households that own a “ Regina,” the queen of all music 
boxes. It is like having a skilled musician always at one’s command. PLAYS 
1,000 TUNES and plays them well. Furnishes music for impromptu dances— 
amuses the children — soothes the invalid —and is a never-failing source of pleasure 
toeveryone. Runs from 20 po 30 minutes with one winding, is strongly made and does 
not get out of order. The quality of tone has never before been equalled in a music 
box. Prices, $7 to $70. escriptive Catalogue Free. 

THE NEW ORCHESTRAL REGINA~Z2e)2zzest music box ever made— 

is described in a separate circular 
that will interest proprietors of Hotels, Winter Resorts and other public places. Tells 
how to make $10 a day easily. Circular free upon request. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., RAHWAY, N.J. 














NAR ‘TheOfat org — 


liia® rchestra cENUINE S. 

ols You 
PIANO Tye Solo! sts EDISON 
ek GRAPH 


a. Price $30, 


I U G EN D’ALBE RT: From full est conviction I declare them 


est Instruments of America. 


DR. HANS VON BELOW: I declare them the absolutely best | 


merica 


AL . — GRENFELD: I consider them she dest 


re Tst HAIKOVSKY: Combines with great Volume of Tone 
rare sympathetic and noble Tone Color and perfect action 


BALTIMORI 22 & 24 E. Baltimore St.: NEW YORK: | 


48 Fifth Ave.: WASHINGTON: 1422 Pennsylvania Ave., 
N. W.; CHICAGO: Lyon & Healy, Sole Rrionesigy abash Ave. 
A Adams St. 


1876. 1807. 


™ FIDELITY avo 
CASUALTYCO. 


«—~z-- OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, $2,611,188.51 
1,873,302.29 
590,179.06 


7,494,550.86 


Reserves, ian 
Surplus to Policy Holders, 
LOSSES PAID, = " 


i3 





lustruments 





ARE Yours 3 
PuR 


ma » a? 


No other modern invention of- 
fers the universal pleasure that 
the genuine Edison Phonograph 
can give to you, your family, and 
your friends. 

” Its superiority to all efforts at 

imitation is well known, and the 
price at which it is now offered puts it in your 
reach for a present, or a home entertainment 
and a musical education to the young. Records 
are cheap, and all the best musical productions 
by well-known artists, with many amusing and 
pathetic selections, are available ; or you ean re 
cord and reproduce yeur own song or funny 
story. Write for Catalogue No. 3 


National Phonograph Company, 
Orange, N. J. rs 
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; If you get the IMPROVED 
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¢ You have an instrument which by actual test has completely 

g 

4 filled the New York Metropolitan Opera - House, and which has 

4 

4 been distinctly heard with a good volume, in the open air, for 

4 Cae 

€ nearly half a mile. 

p J 

y Berliner’s great invention itself was scarcely more marvellous in its inception 

¢ than are the improvements to which it has been subjected during the past three 

@ months — improvements making it 1ooo per cent. better than ever before, and 

g placing it in a class entirely alone. The GRAMOPHONE not only 
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g = % 
6 99 as no other machine ever began to do, but its % 
4 songs and instrumental music are now genuine » 
q reproductions, not for a moment to be confound- 
€ ed with indistinct and feeble émitations by /ess successful methods. Do not, there- 
€ fore, make the mistake of thinking you have ever heard a rea/ Talking-Machine till § 
£ you have heard the Improved G RAMOPHONE, with its new sound- box, vew motor, % 
& and sew records ; it is positively and pre-eminently without a rival. y 
y This new model, No 25 Spring-Motor GRAMOPHONE, with handsomely finished quartered-oak case, y 
% nickel trimmings, improved break, and perfected speed regulator, we send, express prepaid, with complete 
Y outfit, consisting of latest Exhibition Sound-Box, large sound amplifier, two hundred needle-points, andtwo ,; 
% new process records to be selected by customer, for $25.00. ¢ 
% PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, or machine can be veturpe eo ately and money refunded, %, 
% less express charges. Other styles for $10 nd 818 SE ND FOR CATALOGUI , 
y FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED. 
4 NATIONAL GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, 874 Broadway, N.Y. / 
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ONL ND Nl ed Net Ne ee 


reer" 
«Standard of Highest Merit.’’ 


PaRNose 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


are justiy celebrated for their superiority of 
Tone, Durability and Workmanship. 


Constructed on the most advanced principles—both 
m the mechanical and artistic standpoint. 








) Established 
nelle ee 03,000 


Years. 


REASONABLE TERMS AND PRICES- 


(auatity consipeneo ) 


Elegantly Cased in Artistic Designs. 
Write for Catalogue and Illustrated Cuts of all styles. 


OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 
417-433 West 28th Street, N.Y. 
RETAIL WAREROOMS : 
ve 














33 Union Square-West, N.Y. 
LNA NA NA I ON NS 
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=| NEW TRIUMPH 
Meat Cutter 


A Child can work it. 
Needed in every family. 


A good investment. 


Pays for itself every six 
months. 


= Cutting parts of forged steel. 
Easily cleane 
} Receipt book of numerois dishes 
mace with cutter free to 
any address 


i. THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO. 


Box N, Southington, Conn. 
9-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 000002008 


RFLUOUS HAIR 


hen you have tried all other “‘ remov- 
| ers,” write me. I advertise but little, 
my friends keep me busy by sending 
others. I have no quicklime, soapstone, 
sulphur or electrical “specific.” I have 
the true secret of killing the hair by 
dissolving roots. Hair never returns. 
Over 9000 cases successfully treated 
last year. Send two stamps for private 
sealed information. My personal at- 
; tention given you. Address, 

. Mrs. HELEN K. MARKO, 
———!! Am. Tract Society Bidg., New York, N. Y. 





26th EDITION —Postpaid for twenty-five cents (or stam 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., London. 
A. H. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Every one should read this little book.”"—Athenaum. 
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TRage mare 


THAT'S MY 


ANDOLINS 
Guitars~-BANJOS. 


The Washburn is the one and only make of 
world-wide reputation. Sold by first class deal- 
ers everywhere from $15.00upward. Imitated ex- 
tensively, so be sure that the name “George 
Washburn” is burned upon the inside. A beauti- 
ful Washburn Book containing portraits and let- 
ters from the De Reszkes, Calve, Eames, Nordica, 
Sealchiand 100 other famous artists and teachers 
mailed free upon request. Address Dept.T, 


LYON & HEALY, Cor.Wabash Ave. & Adams St.Chicago. 








0-00-0000 © 0-0-0 © © © 0-00-0900 4 
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SESS 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware 


does not give a bad or coppery taste to 
boiling water, as in the case of utensils 
made of other materials. It contains 

no arsenic, antimony or lead, and 
acidulous vegetables, like tomatoes, 
may be cooked in it with perfect 
safety. Utensils made from it are not 
cumbersome like iron, and do not get 
battered and leaky like tinware. It 

is the handsomest, best wearing and 
purest enameled ware made. See that every, 
utensil has this trade-mark on the bottom— 
Honest and careful dealers sell 

it. Write us to send our book- GAP 
let, “KircHEN UTENSILS,” con- 2°44 
taining the guarantee of eminent ete. 
chemists. 


Lalance § Grosjean Mfg. Zo. 
e+e 23 Cliff Street, New York 


COPYRIOMT 1897, BATES WHITMAN CON ¥ 
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For your own satisfaction and your 
coachman’s comfort, insist on his 
wearing a 





COLLAR to add 


finish to his livery. 





— 
Chuctt ‘ 


—————— 4 sa ae ’ 
A COACHMAN The highest grade of Guaranteed Goods 





NO 1 
~~ supplied by dealers. 


Troy, N. Y. 
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? Wright’s Genuine _ WRIGHTS 
Alty 


Health Underwear fat 


ee NE Te ee ee 





2 Always Found in * 
; This Style Box?2~ * 
RMKKE ERE EEE ES & 


ANAS VI 









1 A light weight underwear—made from § 
Pure Undyed Wool—soft to the flesh. 

An underwear which will Wear, Wash 
j and will Not Shrink. You get this 


| when you purchase the 


Genuine Wright’s Health Underwear. § 
For Sale Everywhere. 


FAS AAS MASS 





CLUETT, COON & CO., Makers, 
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Five Years From Now 


no one will even dream of 
buying a hair mattress. 
It is outclassed — super- 
seded — surpassed by mod- 
ern science and sanitary 
teaching. 


The Ostermoor Patent | Q 
' Elastic Felt Mattress, 


ill take its place. Already thousands have 
epted our offer to prepay express charges and 
| on the distinct agreement that you may re- 

turn it and get your money back if not the equal 

f any $50.00 Hair Mattress in cleanliness, dura- 
ty and comfort, and if not satisfactory im 
ry possible way at the end of 


THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


If you are skeptical about its merits or don’t need 
j one now, send for our handsome illustrated pam- 
| phiets, “‘The Test of Time,’’ and ‘*Testimonial Won- 


i ders,’’ mailed free for the asking. They give full 


particulars. 


How to order :— State exact size desired (size 6 ft. 2 in. x 4 ft. 
n. Will be sent unless otherwise specified). If desired in two ) pieces 
t fifty cents extra, Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses are not for 
by res anywhe re Wretched imitations are offered by un 

iy dealers — please write us if you know of such cases 


Reserences 


: OSTERMOOR & CO., 109 Elizabeth St., N.Y. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book, ‘‘ Church Cushions.’’ 


Bradstreet or Dun’s Agencies. 











Perfection in Style, Protection to Health, 
also Utility and Comfort. You get all 
these through the use of 


FIBRE CHAMOIS 


24s sewage of the styles s 
ChE $ easily attain 


f FIBRE HAMOIS as 


hown on this 
through the 

in interlining 
id in ort. 
Ut ty and comfort are attained by using 

FIBRE CHAMOIS as an inter! 

mth, as it is absolutely sanitary, and d uy 
the necessi 7 for ball, heavy fla nn 1 


ning loak is 
FIBRE CWA MOTs interlining 
FIBRE CHAMOIS is n . 
2 > fashic a Pp nd ’ 
n p it unt 
FIBRE Cc 


newness, s 


tAMOIS w 


it} wikine 
FIBRE ‘CHAMOIS 


npness, 


for he ivier g¢ 
, wraps 3 a 
desire d fulness, and in place 
Sole Selling Agents 
J. VW. GODDARD & SONS, 
98-100 Bleecker St., N. Y. 
LATEST PARISIAN Skirt Patterns will be mailed 
free to dressmakers sending bus'ness ard to 
AMERICAN FIBRE ON AMe}s co., 
412 Temple Court, N. ¥ 








ADVERTISER. 


Put Neither Money 


Nor Trust in the 
Wasteful Substitutes for 


Buy the REAL THING, 

No matter what the clerk says. 

It Lasts and Looks Better 

Than any other Skirt Binding. 

LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S$. H. aM. 

It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 

If your dealer will not supply you, we will. 

Samples showing labels and materials mailed fre: 


S.H. & M.Co., P. 0. Box 609, N. Y. City. 








oe Up- to-Date” Book ‘ 


For Embroiderers. 
4 Just Published. Entirely New Features 


It shows our enorn« 
<i| Doilies, and Stainy 
separate pee 
graved Ill 


Something analy new 

is our series of 

Colored Illustrations, 

| Reprod tl] t tura 
Pansy, 
Easter Lily, Orchic 

i} ton, Clover, Butt 

j} olet, Pink, Daisy, / 
ored Plates have n 

i of ideas for experier 
make pea be sy for 

Send 1 ask for ** 


THE RRAINE RD & ARMST RONG co. 
62 Union St., New Benton,’ Conn, 


ck of Centre-pieces, 
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$ : 
a 
+ Grandmother Knows $ 
& : ‘ % 
o% and all thrifty housewives 2 
p 4 7 
TN should know the value of 7 a 
ag & & 
ald ef, 
% +, 
o% es 
: i hi ; 
e% a) 
* Sewing Machines : 
e% et, 
o% 0% 
& They have every advantage claimed for % 
4 other machines and many additional h 
yf points of excellence. ° 
balled a: . : ‘ 

>. The Singer Manufacturing Co. has ° 
> offices in every city of the world; upon ? 
e% application to any of them a machine a % 
et will be delivered to your home, and The machines are either sold for cash @y 
> - pe Bagg “bye may Foatan and old ma- > 
a chines will be takeninexchange. Either @% 
a ock -stitch or « stit« al > 
ta) You Can Try It Free. te 8 pe gee te scagge 9 eenitgnaan & 
al Singer Sewing Machines are sold only by TAE SINGER MANUFACTORING CO. oy 


Bi 1935555: 3338 >: 5599099905 23% 339959598, 
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pike Ww 579 Broad St., New Mennen, sea 
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me A 
For 1898 © 
WY 
: a o 
A Price 10c. @ | An Bos pagy m pe erfume, ingeniously introduced, gives to Aromat 
e en; Shields a delicate, perm anent fragrance Aromatic Dress Shields | 
- orticelli * the een more perfe tly than any others Light and durable Pe 
ey Ww | tion cannot penetrate or affect. For -_ at dry-goods stores, or samt 
a ‘we | will be mailed free on receipt of 14 two-cent stamps 
-” Home Needlework % | J.W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker Street, N.Y. 
- % BOOKS on EMBROIDERY WORK. 
a Special New Designs, { or Tea Cloths, Centerpieces, &Y Our Jewel Book. 
& Photograph Frames; including 27 Colored & Ne 2: Our Delft Book. 
ru) Flower Plates: reproduced in natural colors, showing just @ | No. 3, Our Rose Book 
my) w to embroider all the popular flowers, giving colors of Y No. 4. Our Bohemian Glass Book. 
@ silk and d irection of the stitches used for each design. GY | a > i — howyne J Dish Book. 
/ Se A great = te beginners. Y | . or series for 20c. 
M All the embroidery stitches described and illustrated. Q | 
g iso rules for knitting Bic ycle and Golf Stockings. The Y THE BRAINERD & iAWSTRONG SILK C0. 
@ Colored Plates alone are worth the price ot the book. @ | 62 Union Street, 5 tw New London, Conn. a 
® Send us 10 cents. Write to-day. v = ” a <r 
© Nonotuck Silk Co.,/4 BridgeSt.,.Florence, Mass. 2 | SILK-WARP “EUDORA CLOTH HENRIETTA. 
Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. Black only 
“ERE CREE CECE COECEECEEECEE STAMPED “ PRIESTLEY’S EUDORA” own THE SELVEDGE. 
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A) 
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NO STITCHING 


in the Elastic k= J 


CUSHION 
BUTTON , 


HOSEL os 
SUPPORTER _— 


NEVER 
SLIPS 
OR 
TEARS 


Holds securely on 
any kind of Hosiery 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
Sample pair by mail, 
25 CENTS. 
ATALOGUE FREE. 


Look for 


the name 


GEORGE FROST CO, // “VELVET 
551 Tremont Street, = GRIP” 


BOSTON, MASS. stamped 00 ay 








Improved 
Washburn 


PZ Nn Yili + = 
11 »)) CiCs =S S 


KG 
Finest in the world is not too much to say 
of these celebrated shoes. 
hey excel in every structural feature, and 
lead in every item of comfort, service, and 
appearance. 
Pratt Fasteners—no knots to tle or untie— Anti- 
squeak, damp-proof soles, fast-color eyelets, Ac. 
Sold by the makers direct to wearers 
through 28 Emerson stores in 22 principal 
cities, and by mail order, $3 to $5. 
e here show one of our special styles for 
Fall and Winter, made in Russia, Calf, or 
Enamel Leather, $3.50, in Goodyear Welt ; 
$9, in Hand-Sewed. If you cannot visit an 
merson store, our mail-order department 
will fit you, or money refunded. 
Send fer Catalogue * E.” 


ae 
— SS 





gf Alu 


R. B. GROVER & CO., —... 


various articles makes their purchase a necessity 
where their great merit Is understood. 


A 
I 


REE! 


AMERICAN RING CO., 
Dep’t L, Waterbury, Conn. 


ve sent px 
hor-B 


Hand 


Fasteners 


as applied to 


BACHELORS’ 
BUTTONS, 


HOSE 
SUPPORTERS, 
CUFF 


HOLDERS, 
DRAWERS 
SUPPORTERS, 
PENCIL 
HOLDERS, 
NECKTIE 
HOLDERS, 
EV E-GLASS 
HOLDERS, 
KEY CHAINS, 
1¢ mplicity, yet 
1 long tenacity, 
ittle article 
ke he Ideal 
fastener. 
The wonderful 
utility of these 


stpaid on receipt of 10c., except 
ronze Key Chat which are 2sc. 


ly I trated Catalogue sent on 
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Elastic Ribbed 
UNION SUITS 


are complete undergarments, cov- 
ering the entire body like an addi- 
tional skin. Perfectly elastic, fit- 
ting likea glove,but softly and with- 
out pressure, No buttons down 
the front. Made for Men,Women, 
and Young People. Most conven- 
ient to put on or off, being entered 
at the top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no other kind of 
underwear can ladies obtain such 
perfect fit for dresses or wear 
comfortably so small a corset, 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, “““sconess Derr. c. Office: No. 1 Greene St., N.Y. 


,, LOOK FOR THIS LABEL! Y= coms" 


to use any 
binding or dress edge for the skirt than the popular and incomparable 


Feder’s Pompadour 


SKIRT PROTECTOR 


(covered by United States and Foreign Patents). 















It embellishes the daintiest gown for the most fashionable function, and is equally iny 
uable on the constantly worn street costume. Always elegant and dressy lw: ays re 
to wear—always soft and pliable—yet almost everlasting. 

You know through bitter disa; ppointme nt how long braids, cords, rubber, velveteen, 


other bindings last. Now try FEDER’S POMPADOL BR and you will find it to 1 


your most sanguine expectations. 
A shake, and the dust is off. 
IT CLEANS EASILY. A rub, and it’s clean. 
A brush, and it’s new. 
AT ALL DRY.GOODS STORES, OR WRITE TO 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 08-100 Bleecker Street, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT In ying Pompadour binding, take notice, for your protection, that the name FEDEI 
tamped ery yard 


Stern Brothers |THE LADIES’ DELIGHT... 
continue to show “The Holdfast”’ 
Later Paris Models SUE Serre 


of their celebrated 


























Classique Corsets 





Pronounced by all using then the Bent ar yt in Made. 
. : P P j shape of } ind igh locks in t air solT ¢ NOT F ALL. “Ol T. 
in a variety of exclusive materials. a or and lighter tha toise sp : Hor nd many times stron 
- lh no sT Tr reak; size, . es, D lishe 1 n ick 
% and 4'5 in he ith he prong braid or nnet e. Apt 
lealers or $s ad 26 conte #3 xr sample of six small or one larg 


West 23d Sty New Vork |« c — IDATED SAFETY PIN CO., Box 36, Bloomfield, N.J. 


iso makers of STEWART DUPLEX SAFETY PIN. 
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[No : FOLKNEW BRUNSWICK 


; oD: UNDERWEAR. Wass 
ae EN. we WOMEN AND. Sy 


G3 \) SS ae 
~, 1857 , 7 
~~ emrmnterrer ret 






























Our underwear is the best manufactured in this 
country, and fully equal to the finest imported, while 
much lower in price. Full=fashioned garments are 
shaped to the form when knit. 


THEY FIT WELL! LOOK WELL! WEAR WELL! 


Made by skilled operatives of the best materials obtainable, on improved machinery that is the 
result of 40 years’ experience. By our special process, softness of finish, perfection of fit, and re- 
markable wearing qualities are attained. Goods sold by first-class retailers everywhere. If your 
dealer does not keep them, ask him to order what you want. 


FREE on application, our interesting illustrated booklet. 


NORFOLK & NEW BRUNSWICK - HOSIERY COMPANY, New Brunswick, N. J. 


«/ WALTER THOMPSON CO. 
aimed 
































get 
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Snop 


O YOUR FEET SLIP? 


entire sole is worn out. 


bers in wet weather. 


most severe tests. 


JEROME CROUL, PRES’T. 


THE PISAGREEABLE TASK 


of SHAVING 


becomes a pleasure to 
even the novice 









For 
yentle- 
men who 
shave often. 









MOHAWK RAZOR 


These razors are the result of many years" experic nce, are 
made of the finest Damascus Steel, and thoroughly tested be efore 
leaving our factory Try one and be convinced Post tpaid to any 


part of the world for $2.00 
HOLLAND BROS., Razor Grinders, UTICA, N. Y. 








SOLD BY DRUGG ISTS AND GROCERS. 


Imported by A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., New York. 
R89 





you dislike wearing rubber shoes? he 
McKay Neverslip Rubber-Sole Shoe and Composite Cushion flee! If 
your shoe dealer hasn’t them, he can get them. 

he Neverslip Sole is made by inserting a piece of pure gum rubber 
(moulded for this purpose) in a cavity made in the leather outersole by spe: 
machinery before the shoe is put together. 
but is firmly secured in the cavity or pocket, so that it will stay there until 
The rubber will outwear ordinary sole leather, . 
be easily replaced when worn through. 
to the ease of walking, and saves the discomfort and annoyance of we: aring 1 rub- 


The Composite Cushion Heel js a rubber top lift, with a wooden core, 
can be attached to any shoe, old or new. 
durable, while the core gives it firmness and lightness. 
the jar to the nervous system when walking on hard sidewalks, and are rec 
mended by physicians for all nervous, heavy, or delicate people. 

Combined, these Soles and Heels make an ideal footing for Policen 
Motormen, Postmen, Yachtsmen, Tourists, Bicyclists, Undertakers, Doctors, Nurses, Scho 
teachers, and all who walk. Shoes with these features are made by nearly 
the leading manufacturers of Men’s and Women’s Shoes. 
readily obtain them. They add but a trifle to the cost of the shoes, contribute 
considerable to their service, and have been in use for several years, standing the 


J. B. HOWARTH, SEC.-TREAS. 


te 





ARSON 


Does walking jar your nervous sys whl D 
These troubles are relieved | 


Ask to see them. 


It does not go through the so! 


It insures a firm but elastic tread, adds 


The rubber is of pure gum and extra 
hey are noiseiess, break 


Any shoe dealer can 


MADE UNDER PATENTS CONTROLLED BY THE 


McKAY NEVERSLIP SOLE CO., Detroit. 


ROBERT MCKAY, MANAG? 
Tl ak tah Nal Nek tak tal al Lal tak el al Lek Tok teh el Del tel tal jl eh tell tl 


pio You Ever ENJOY A MEAL 


IN BED? 


Not unless the meal was 
served upon a table so 
arranged as to extend 
over the bed, and still not 
touch it. Most convenient 












in the sick room. 
Excellent sewing, cutting 
and reading table. Ad- 
justable Various kinds of 
wood. Beautifullyfinished. 
Write for circulars and testimonials. 


INVALIDS TABLE COMPANY, 
317 Cuyahoga Bidg., CLEVELAND, O. 
Pint tnt dntstat tae inia halal 


ahah Raha Rah ha “ 


= s) Shoe 


(Trade-Mark.) 

He av iest =. grain leat 
tan ored. tighit 
struction Con bl 
nearly indestru Be 
for pamphlet. 

4. P. TWADDELL, 
1210-1212 Market Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


ET USE 
oo to =  coth Soap, 
Delightfully cleansing, cooling and refreshing. Keeps the 
teeth white and beautiful and preserves them from de- 
cay. Antiseptic, it destroys all germs. Thirty years 01 
the market. Try this peerless dentifrice. 25¢. all drug- 
gistsorby mail, C. H. Strong & Co.. Chicago. 


HARPER’S CATALOCUE, 
A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent to a: 
address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


PY tl tel tol tol tek del Lebel tod dol Tod tal tal bel tal tel ta teh tal eh tall 
PP Pere Lr ter Ah PO. SS 
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‘Leather Dressing 


is prepared in the largest leather fac- 
tory in the world by the makers of 
Vici Kid—the most noted leather in 
the world, Its ingredients are used 
| by experts to soften, polish and pre- 
serve all kinds of leather for all kinds 
of shoes. It gives a shoe a bright and 
lasting lustre, makes it soft and plia- 

\ ble, keeps it from cracking in wet 
\ and dry weather. The constant use 
A\ of Vici Dressing means a saving 
‘\\ in shoe leather which the student 
of economy can’t overlook. Ask 

the dealer for it. An illustrated 
book, telling how to care for shoes 
and increase their wear, mailed free. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, 


Philadelphia, Pa. , a= 
A ae See. 
—SADS— 


F. W. KALDENBERG’S SONS 


2 & 4 E. 17th St., Cor. 5th Ave., New York. 
Hanufacturers of Fine Meerschaum and Briar Pipes. 


This cut represents exact size of our No. 504 Bull-Dog pattern, fancy sterling-silver 
top-rim and band, best French Briar and Amber Mounted, in a fine case, price $4.00. 
Our No. 505 is the same pipe, with band only, price $3.00. No. 506 is the same as 504, 
with plain silver mountings, price $3.50. Our No. 507 has plain silver band only, 
price $2.50. No. 603 is plain, without any silver, price $2.00. Any of the above 
numbers, without case, costs $1.00 less, and if you desire Meerschaum instead of 
Briar, add $4.00 to above prices. 

Will be forwarded, prepaid, on receipt of price, to any part of the world. 


¥ 
f 








A Welcome Christmas Gift. 


What can be more appropriate as a gift than a good knife bear- 
ing the photo of the giver? It will be a constant reminder. 


A_NOVELTY ° ti: '2te, wien 


is fice vutifully trans 

parent, and underneath one side can be placed 
name and address,and on reverse side your per- 
sonal photo, or some member of the family, or 
friends, celebrities, society or trade emblems, 
machinery, live-stock, etc. The KNIFE 
is made of the best razor steel, Qauumeumenemes 
; blades hand - forged, tested, and warranted 
six months to be fete from de neg! Gime silver tips and brass-lined. The workmanship and finish are unexcelled. 
Ladies’ 2 bl. knife, 80c.; 3 bl., $1.25 ; Boys’ 2 bl., 75c.; C arpenters’ 3 bi., $2.00. Texas, 2 heavy bl., $1.75. Razor, novelty 
indle, finest steel and- sheachinkeéa. $3. 50. E ach personal photo, 25c. extra. FINEST NOVELTY ON THE MARKET FOR HIGH- 

"RADE ADVERTISING. Send Stamp for circulars. Agents wanted. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 18 BAR STREET, CANTON, OHIO. 
83 





SENATOR STYLE, 2 blades, $1.20; 3 blades, $1.60; 4 blades, $1.85. 
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nes pty | 
stave cst W. L. 
THE CENVINE 








YOUCLA 
$3 & $3.50 SHOES. 


Equal to those costing $5 to $7. 


Genuine kangaroo tops: fast color hooks and eyelets; 
ee rows silk stitching; oak leather bottoms. 
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W. L. Dougtas shoes are sold at wholesale prices at our 52 exclusive stores in the large cities, and by 5,000 


retail dealers throughout the U. 8 
for carriage, to W. L. DOUGL 


ywwe 
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THE “K AH LER” SHOE 


This celebrated COMFORT Shoe 
can be obtained ONLY at our Store, 


Nos. 928 & 930 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





oe 
vyms sh AD end 
is made {Oo corns 
~+ the 

to fit t and 

foot punion> 

No arf i ule {eat oO 
. - ao 

ing, nor wwgro™ MS 

4; <hortio™ poe nail 

‘ 

rhe Trade- Mark—of Dr. Kahler—is 


stamped on soie of 
each * Kahler” Shoe. 


NONE OTHERS CENUINE. 


FREE: An illustrated, 50-page, linen-bound volume 
on the ‘Dress and Care of the Feet,’' by 
Dr. P. Kahler, with directions how to 
obtain an accurate fit. Send 
2-cent stamp for mailing. 


DR.P. KAHLER & SONS, 


Surgeon Chiropodists. 
Established 1868 


444444664446 6646464646546 4664666 64bbibbbbb0hAib4b6hi65bh44 
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6 


T to all Winter Resorts in Florida, Texas, Col 
} ora Mex California, Hot Springs, Ark Our 64-p 
; book, * WINTER EXCURSIONS,” mailed free 
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MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES from N.Y. 


SUNNY JCEAN VOYAGES for WINTER MONTHS | 


C. H. Mallory & Co., Pier 20, E. R., N.Y. 


vyvvweeewrrrrrererrerewewerevvrewvevvwvwvvevwvvwvwuvvwVvY 





EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 70 FIT SNUGLY. 


- 8. not convenient to our stores or dealers, send price, with 25 cents extra 
GLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. State size and width usually worn. Catalogue Free. 


'TWO MILLION PAIRS 


SOLD ANNUALLY 


\ yoT ONLY Yo f} 
: N TROUSERS °4 
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F YOUR FURNISHER | 


ATTEMPTS TO DEFRAUD YOU- 
WITH ANY 
IMITATIONS 


SEND 50 CS 


| 


OsTHEeMe ans: 


621 BROADWAY, NY. 
a “FOR SAMPLE PAIR~ 


A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
By North German Lloyd 8. 8. ** Aller,” Feb. 5, 1898. 
Visiting Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada, Alhambra, Alzer 
Malta, Cairo, Jerusalem, : 
Athens, Rome. Only $550, all shore excursions, hots 


‘RRQMAAANS GNSS RA QH46S “SUNANIS 








fees, etc., included. F.C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New Yor} 





yrout, Ephesus, Constantinop':, 
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“REM-=-SHO” 


TYPEWRITER No. 2. 


4 
= 
mi 
Z 
7 
= 


MANUFACTURED BY 


REMINGTON-SHOLES CO. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS: MAIN OFFICE: 
HOWE SCALE CO. RUTLAND, VT. 


BRANCH OFFICES: cHIcaGo, NEW YORK, PITTSBURG, MINNEAPOLIS, I 
PORTI ) 
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| does, and always has 
, | | done, the 


Best Glork 


for the longest time, 
With the least effort 
on the part of the 
operator, and at the 
least expense to the 
owner. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


sen 


Che 
Remington 
Standard 
Cypewriter 












327 Broadway, New York. 














aH 
Would you like to look 


OVER THE NAMES OF SOME 


Prominent Users 


OF THE | 


CALIGRAPH 
Typewriter 


s¢ New York City? 





Ask for 
Our 
Latest 
Folder 


American Writing Machine ompany, 
237 Broadway, New York. 
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+ SEND FOR NEW ART CATALOGUE 


mESMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 





HARPER'S 


An Up-to-Date Typewriter 
lhe Duplex Typewriter is remarkable for pro- 
m of perfect 
ence of material, superik 
It is the favorite 


work, capacity for highest speed, 
x workmanship, and du- 
machine of progressive op- 


The booklet i 
plains eve 


llustrates and ex 
rything. Write for it, 


DUPLEX TYPEWRITER CO., Hre* Wolo Tv 


TA. 


ant 








—Unck Sam 
G veminations 


rs \ Jo 


\x * Will soon be held in every State for 
x eR Clerks and Carriers in Post Office 
Service in which 3,000 appoint- 
ments were made last year! We 
have prepared hundreds for civil service 
examinations who received early appoint- 
ments to Government Service. 

Fifth Year. Particulars as to salaries, 

dates, places of examinations, etc., free 

ational Correspondence Institute (Incorporated). 

71, Second National Bank Bullding, W ashington, D. © 


DRAWING AND DESIGNING 


Mechanical and Architectural Drawing; Marine, = 
Stationary or Locomotive Engineering ; 
cresporens: Metal Pattern Cutting; Plumbing; 
Railroad, Hydraulic 
Municipal 3 { COURSES and Bridge 
Engineer’ ; Surveying & Mapping ; Bookkeeping ; 
Shorthan English Branches; Architecture; 
Electricity: Machine Design. All who study? 


CUAR/.NTEED SUCCESS 


Fees Moderate, Advance or Instalimenta. z 
Circular Free. State subject you wish to siudy. : 
International Correspondence School«, Box 921. Qunsiben, Pa 


Print “3; coCards 
Labels, Ad, or bewspa 
— a= Press. Larwer gi 
6 Sett ~ ge rinted rv es. 
iw sav ig profits at 
printing for ot thers. Stamp fora 
catalog, presses, type, to factory, 
KELSEY & CO. Meriden. Conn. 
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MAGAZINE 


from the A/usician’s 





ADVERTISER, 


The distinguishing character- 


‘istic of the Weber Piano is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that is because it is constructed 
Stand point. 


WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New: York 
258-260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 
Masonic Temple, Denver. 


eo ¢-¢- © © ¢ © ¢ © © © © © © 60 4 ¢-¢-4-¢ 44 ¢ @¢ @¢@ @¢ 


The Oliver Typewriter 


eeeeecececeee ec ee ee eee eee ee ee 


Adopted by the leading business houses of the countr 
has proved itself to be the most perfect type writer manu 
factured; all writing in plain sight; double bar, insuring 
permanent alignment. 

We invite an opportunity to prove that the purchaser of 
the Oliver Typewriter gets twice as much for his money 
as he would were he to buy any other. 


More Work—Better Work—Saves Money 
W ised r Typewriter now for x or eight mont 
t ven entire tisfaction in ry w r s 
» heartily recommend it t 
JOHN \V 
nd to any of the f 
t ywing why the Oliver ex 
W. VAUGHAN & COMPANY, M 
W. M. BELCHER & COMPANY, 
H T CONDE COMPANY, Indiana 
FOWLE, ot Fifth A New Yor 
LIVER TYPEWRITER ( Atwood Bidg., Chicago 
6-66660600000644040REEEO SES 6Oo 


ny oF net fa Typewriter’ 
FARWELI MPANY, CHICAG«* 


llewing 


oe eee eee @ 2 6004000 eee © 
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“AN EVOLUTION IN TYPEWRITERS” 
ION of Mechs 
Unequalle Manifaldin 


ANI T\ 
sy pit baby 





















No. 5. $35.00 No. 7, $50.00 








: SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO. 
4 N , 182 Broadway .. . CHICAGO, 195 La Salle St. STAMPORD, CONN. 
NUNS RS SII ISI SIS ISI RITIARI ARR LISI SI SPST SG SIS. SI SIP PP SIRP SII SI VSP SPSI SI SI SIR SFI SS SIDA RII OS SIRI I I 














sec DCae ie vTHE GREAT’ DIVIDE 













2 
Willi $ : OF PROFITS 
illiams Cypewriter : in 
“SPEAKS FOR ITSELF.” : BUYER # 
It possesses manyad-  * 
vantages not found in *% Write for 





other machines. Those Catalog and Prices 


h ine it ad- 

seit He ouporiertty. | ' “CRANDALL TYPEWRITERS. 
One large house STAND THE TEST OF TIME 

has recently |: CRANDALL MACHINE CO. 


purchased * 353 Broadway, N. Y. GROTON, N.Y 
200 Shc Pe eRe RECESS SS SOASSSSESSSES © S| Pee eee eee SSS SS ee 
Williams | nauten 


T TYPEWRITER?“ $100 
3, €oz3, Ml WRITE NBOUM, OM PAPER 

A —FE<4¢. PACKAGE, ANYTHING. 
a 


Send for 
Circular. 


Typewriters 
replacing all 
others. /t will 
pay you to do 
likewise. ~2 


THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., 
Derby, Conn., U.S.A 


, = — 
— AND (G = _ 
T — * x 
<2. = Syren 
New York—273 Broadway. ON RECEIPT OF § I'S pewr' a 
Boston oa Washington Street. 
\ TYPEWRITERS 


ancisco—508 Clay Street. 
Atlanta—16 North Pryor Street. 

We will sell you any LF PR Ic E 
for one half regular — baw for one 







ait FAA 











St. Louis—306 North Third Street. 
Chicago—156 La Salle St. Dallas—283 Main Street. 
leveland—133-13£-137 Euclid Ave. 
Denver—321 Sixteenth Street. 
St. Paul—72 East Fifth Street. 
London—104 Newgate St. lontreal— —200 Mountain St. 


ge \s quarter. Every machin nteed in 
rfect order. TYPEWRITE 3 SOLD, RENT 
— —o | =, Z I, D, EXCHANGED. Sent anywhere with 
SHORTHANIE J et arn the Pernin practic ally . privilege of examination. Send for II!- 
: : in 6 to 12 weeks. World’s ustrated catalogue. 
air award. No shading, no position. Self-taught or by mail. 214 La Salle St., 
Pres nanos oun beatae National Typewriter Exchange, BEeeo- 


Write, H. M. PERNIN, Detroit, Mich. 











You Would Usea Typewriter 


If you could buy it right. 


Co 
wo oe 
We can sell you any of the standard 
makes at a saving of from 40 to 60%. Fully guaranteed. Shipped 
— with privilege of examination. Write us for catalogue. 


1x B 1 St., N York; 156 Ad St., Chi 3 
FOUR STORES { 38 Cc ‘ourt Sa. eston; 81s \ w paseo uke Kansas City. 
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LE LS LES LELESLS LS: 


QUR LIBERAL TERMS: ron Densmore 


Any article in our entire line will be sent you & 
in Approval,” subject to return at our expense - 

f not conciiiiiedl upon receipt fositively the best % TYPEWRITER 
tainable anywhere at so low a price as we will 5 

iote. More than ordinary quality and extreme- % 

low prices must be essential for such terms. é 


© 
ees }\lcads in handy — os 
$27.50 icant leads in handy modern features. 
ys this excellent a “ i R : : 
S desk direct fromthe = wae: Besides, the only make 
factory, /reiyht — _- — _ 
epaid toany point “if = % - i 
st of the Missis- Swi | NAVIN we ween Dall-bear- 
ppi and north of “_@ age fi : wie : : 
ennessee and jf a al SUF gs oe : Vy 
\ , " oO ¢ ’ > Tre. 
2 South Carolina. : : ) i Ings at LAS the ry pe 
A Dealer asks ® ; y 
pega ky watt CEY” No. 24. & barjoints, & 4} civinge 
r a similar desk. : : is bar } ints ’ rs + . a) Ivin > 
Massively built of the choicest-grained quarter 
wed white oak, richly polished. It is our latest & 
sign, and has a‘‘ made-to-order" effect not found § 
any ordinary desk. Notice elaborate arrange- } ; 
t of panels in ends (which is found im entre’ best alignment, < greatest 
ick also), and notice oak-front pigeon-hole boxes. § 
\rt catalogue free. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., durability. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 5 


easiest ™ = -gction. 


apdtairy honey 


ribo bee cael sie hae : Densmore Typewriter C0., "New Work.” 


| A GOOD STEEL PEN 
Betrees Ideal een ree 


asking you may have a good one Try the best of all steel pens, 
A. S. Barnes & Co's 


Fountain Pen i a P.O ses 


P.D &8,No 215 
‘* Half Stub.” 


Suitable 


Serviceable Remembrance. f i — ios 


‘* Falcon.” 


Him. All useful varieties. Send for samples. 
Remember Her. A. S. BARNES & CO., Makers, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 








SS, 


AEE ON SEN NN SPO ps 


La 


COMPUTING FIGURES 
mentally is probably the 
hardest kind of toil known. The 
Comptometer makes it easy, is 
twice as quick, insures accuracy 
— and relieves all mental and nervous 
strain. Write for pamphlet. 
FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 
Seeman ff ___ 62-56 Itinois St., CHICAGO. 
TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 
| 102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’. 


buy before writing them for unprejudiced = ans ob ome 
Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. trial. 


Guarantee: -d first ¢ Dealers supplied. a llus. r~ 4 free. 
L. E. Waterman Co. Ql +. net ry 
ALL THE STANDARD MACHINES PO! 


155 & 157 ceesagee ea York, N. Y. MANTPACTURERS PRICES. Fach anche ee 


ANTEED. S#1PPED wire PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION 
Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers in the w vpewriter Emp 


lastbes theca’ ~ ‘Typewriter Emporium, 2OeniCAGS. 
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In daily use it favorably reminds 
one of the giver. 

The finest and richest ever made, 
including Solid Silver, Gold, and 
Jeweled Pens. 


Prices, from $2.50 to $250. 


Call on your dealer or send for 
holiday catalogue. 
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Are You # # @ 
Expecting pe uti IG ul Ta 


luced by our FIREPLAC E M ANT ELS made of § 
ORNAMENTAL BRICK. No other materiai is so i 





satisfaction. They don’t cost any more than other kinds 


and are easily set up by local brick masons. Don’t order 5 SKINS ON FIRE ‘with Eezeme instantly relieved by 


a mantel before you have learned about ours. Send for 2 
sketch- book of 52 designs of mantels costing from $12 up. } 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
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Itching, irritated, scaly, crusted Scalps, dry, thin, 
and falling Hair, cleansed, purified, and beautified 
by warm shampoos with CuTicuRA SOAP, and oeca- 
sional dressings with CUTICURA, greatest of emol- 
lients and skin cures. 





P : . é : 7 2 sold throughout the world. Potrer Drve ayp Cuem. Corp, 

appropriate or durable. Our mantels are the right kind & b wr ” 

the best kind—to buy. They always give complete, good 2 le Props., Boston. How to Cure Hair Humors,” free. 
is 


10 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


CRISIS. SAPP EPSP PI SP SPP AI SIP SI SII SP SIRI GSI SI SI SI SIRISISP. 





For “Old Colonial” Houses j 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


dark moss-green and silvery gray are hand- 
some and appropriate roof colors, in keeping 
with the stately beauty of the style. These 
are among the many shades of 


Softer, richer, fresher, and 50% cheaper than 
paint. 
Send for Stained Wood Samples and Color Studies 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, , 
73 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. Wim. Channing Whitney, Arch't, Minneapolis. “ The building is 
Agents at all Central Points. very much improved by the beautiful green stained roof 

















2 FEET 6 INCHES HIGH, 





(SLOT PHS SCOOSCS BOSS 6 OSE OOGE HFS « > FS5OC OOOO REOSSGEY HHRTENOS 
COMFORT FOR COOL DAYS. 


BANNER OIL HEATER *;?° 


on - oie ered a 5 teenage ape NO SMOKE, FREE! Sage | alt aes e 


As much or r tittle 


—_—. sya want, cestea, | ODOR, or THE PLUME & ATWOOD 


Handsomely made and a most powerful 
oil heater Satisfa a. ee tranteed or CHIMNEY MFG. CO. NEW — 








money refunded » not kept by BOSsSTO 
dealers, will send, freight paid, on re- a / 

ceipt of ®4.0@, to any point east of the TO BREA K. 5 A re ee iT CHICAGO. 
Rocky Mountains. aterbury and Thomaston, Conn 
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Mantel Making :— 


artistic designers, the 


”y) 


ili 


yen, and the best 


[he result of years of 


xperience with th most 


ost skilled work- 


materials. 


i 


Our showroom is in fact 
tudio of fireplace art. 

new catalogue is the 
t substitute for 4. visit. 


BRADLEY & 
CURRIER CO. 


119 & 121 West 23d Street, 


New York. 


yy 


Y 
cSIYLE 


N + 
TG AS ¢ 
DOMESTIC ILLUMINATION 


is now the latest and best form of 
lighting. Our generators are practical, 
economical and reliable and have been 
adopted by the U. S. Government for 
illuminating their postoffices in Philadel- 
phia. A recent test showed an actual 
saving of 65 per cent. in favor of Acety- 
lene as compared with city gas selling at 
$1.25 per 1,000 cubic feet. You may now 
be independent of the electric circuit, no 
longer at the mercy of the gas-meter, 
and with the same pipes have the best 
light known—next to the sun in illumin- 
ation, almost next in cost 

WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


J.B. COLT & CO. 


Manufacturers of apparatus for the 
production and projection of light. 
Stereopticons, lantern slides, etc. 


Exhibition Rooms, 115-117 Nassau St.. New York. 
New Zealand Bldg., 189 La Salle St., Chicago. Ill. 
Broadway & 37th St., 131 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
N. Y. City. ° ErieC. itank Bldg., Buffalo 





The best time to 
paint the house is now. The 
paint will dry more slowly and 
harden more uniformly than in the 
Spring. The best paints to use are Patton’s 
Sun Proof Paints. They form an even, hard, 
durable surface, that neither sun nor rain nor frost 
can hurt. Twice better than any other paints, and 
but half as expensive—in the end. PATTON'S 


SUN PROOF 


PAINTS are made in both liquid and paste forms. 
A valuable aid to the selection of artistic house 
colors is Patton’s House Painting Model (20,000 

, combinations). Sent postpaid forldcts. A book 
#, “How to Increase the Size of Your House with . 

: Paint,” anda Master Painter's Tinting + 

Card mailed for two-cent stamp. 
JAS. E. PATTON CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. 8. 4. 
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Sai _ DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS, 


earant DON? Tt use our stains ‘Dexten I 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS hold their colors. Ser 








color plates showing exact reproc 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 61 Broad St, Boston, 


The following Firms act as our Agents: 
W. S. HUESTON, 108 Fulton St., N. Y 








H. M. HOOKER Ct 7 Ww Rand St., ¢ 
W. W. LAWRENCE & ( » Pitt 
SMITH & YOUNG, San Francis 
THE L. J]. MATTISON (¢ 1 
7 — eeeeeEeEeeeee BAKER & RICHARDS, Seatt 
HARTWELL, RICHARDSON & DRIVER, ARCHITECTS HENRY SEIM & ( I 


GERALD |! MER, M 


Don’t imagine that is SAVE 4 7 YOUR FUEL 
HARDWOOD FLOORS ®ve 


RADIATOR with its 120 Cress Tubes, 
are all alike. Quite the contrary. 


: stove or furnace does tl of C 
Some never look well. Some look | Oe 7 % Smace Sows She WORK of TWO 
Well at first but soon give out be- 
cause not honestly made. Others | To Introduce our Radiator 
look well at first and continue to! the first order from each neighborhood is filled at 
| rice, and secures rency. 
look well because they are honest- | ee 
ly made. We guarantee our floors 
against all defects that may ever 
arise from faulty material or work- | 
manship, and our guarantee is good. 
We can satisfy you on this point. 
We could not afford to do this un- 
less we did our work well. All | é | 
we ask is that the-floors have | ye oes th 
reasonable care. We furnish wax | —~ & d es the 
and brushes for keeping floors in 
order. We will tell you all about | 


Drop postal for proofs from prominent men. 





aa the part 





these things if you will write us. | , Ifyou don’t understand it we would be delighted 
Coteheans fr, Pe ~* | to explain it to you. 
Cate e free. Rochester Radiator Co., 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO., Rochester, N. Y. No. 17 Furnace Street, Rochester, N.Y. 





. ANDES STOVES AND RANGES 


~~ =a pre-eminent as articles of usefulness for every household. 
They are made in all varieties, both as to styles and prices. 
pee Every stove or range bearing the name “ ANDES” is certain 
= = == ———__— = to give entire satisfaction. They are perfect in every respect. 
: kK -4 Those desiring the best should buy no other. Sold by 
Vives) local dealers generally. If not sold in your town address 
the manufacturers, 


PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE COMPANY, 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
Eastern Branch: Western Branch: 


TER 






> a : 139 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 135 Lake Street, Chicago, lll. 
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Learn by Experience—Build Warm Houses 


It is cheaper than buying fuel to heat cold ones. 


Cabot’s Sheathing 


and Deafening Quilt 


winter- 
layer is as warm as six of common paper 


is a warm, thick lining, which makes houses 
proof. It costs less than Ic. a foot, and one 





Warmer, lasts longer, and costs 50% less than back-plaster. Will pay for itself in two sea- 
sons in reduced fuel bills. An excellent sound-deadener in floors and partitions. 


Send for sample, circulars, and testimonials, 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 





3A Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. | 





Haréweed Floor 
Smooth as Glass, 


but not slippery; beautiful as silver, but not costly; 
durable as marble, but not cold. 


“Qld English” 
Floor War 


ms ake s and keeps them so. It gives the polished wax 
rface always considered the perfection in finish in 
ardwood floors, 


“Waxed floors,” a booklet, tells how 
to treat hardwood floors. Free. 


BARRON, BOYLE & CO., Dept. D. CINCINNATI, O. 


OF FINEST WOODS PLAIN OR 
OU ORNAMENTAL 
THICK OR Lessa 
Ww 





e have representatives 

and stocks of floors in } 
the leading cities, Write 
for Prices & Book of Designs 


me Interior Hardwood 
INDIANAPOLIS, “IND. 


JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES, — 
Radiator, Globe, Angle, Check, and Safety 
are used in heating-contracts. Manufactured 
of best steam metal, and every valve is thor- 





oughly tested. All valves bearing our Trade- | 


mark are warranted steam-tight. Finished 
iy in 10 different styles. 


JENKINS BROS., 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
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There’sa paint made 
especially for roofs, 
ey | bridges, walls, vaults, 


/ and all other weather- 

-_ exposed structures and 

i surfaces. It defies sun, 

"hein, rain, and every other enemy 

to paint, a dozen to ascore of years. 

Though its first cost is slightly 
higher— 


DIXONS 


sof Graphite 


Roof Paint 


in the long run is far cheaper than any 
other paint. It not only wears three 
times longer—it covers 


(pound for pound) twice 
as much surface. AM, 
You can learn all about it from oy 


the booklets and other paint lit- | i 
erature that will be mailed you 
free upon postal request. t 
308, DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
dersey City, N. 4. 


COAL BILLS REDUCED 


by using the 


Furman Boilers 


200 Styles and Sizes. Burn Hard or Soft Coal. 


For Steam or Hot-Watér Heating. 


Safe, Substantial, Simple. Portable or Brick Set. 
Catalogues and Estimates free. 


THE HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 


Home Office: 13 Union St., Geneva, N. Y. 
ag ys Serest, > 
or 39 Cortlandt Street. 
Branch Offices Philadelpina, 1019 Betz Building. 
(Milwaukee, 135 Second Street. 
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To produce an artistic and p va asing Bath-Room, the Sanitary Appliances should harmonize both in design and 
decoration, We are prepared to furnish complete outfits in any of the prevailing designs— Rococo, Renaissance, 
Empire,ete Interested parties are invited to visit our Show-Rooms. Illustrated price-lists mailed on applicatior 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 84 to 90 Beekman St., New York. 


Wainwright Building, St. Louis. 
Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 


311 & 313 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Flood Building, San Francisco. 


SALE BY ALL RESPONSIBLE DEALERS IN PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET AND FINISHED SAMPLES OF WOOD 


VARNISH _M ERS. 
a a aguas | 





BERRY BROTHERS tro 





Ten Tons 


[40-Mesh] 


‘STEAM = 


A cormaplete mill with automatic feeder, power 
and plates only $1,250.00 f. o. b. Chicago. 


2 Catalogue 
and 
testimon- 
jails on 
appli- 
cation. 
Sole Manu- 
facturers, 


= Cates Iron Works, Dept. H.H. seen 
Le ee ee 


PARQUETRY | Wm. 6. Reid & 60 


Hardwood Floors, Wood Carpet. — W. 33d St., New York. 
Original Designs. ork. Moderate Prices. | 


00 00) 0 











hi 


ju 


saliiediatialiatastaieaiaale. 
hap sale 


ay 


Cc pyri ght, , 1899, by THE J. L. MoTT IRON Works. Plate 5R. Reduced Cut. 


332 & 334 Boylston St., Boston. 





Nish 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Goon BINS a 
much -_ See that 
prefer to aE BIN 5 your plumb- 
ing specifi- 
use good EBBIA Cc cations cali 
faucets. for the best 


They bear this trade-mark, which means perfection in faucet manuta 
uring. All goods are now equipped with stuffing-boxes. 


E. STEBBINS MFG. CO., Brightweod, Mas«. 


FOOT-POWER LATHES 


oe e——-. For Electrical and 
Experimental Work. 
For Gunsmiths and To 
Makers. For Bicycle re 
work. For General Machir 
The best foot-power lathes m 


atalogue free. 
W.F.& JOHN BARNES (0., 595 Ruby St., Rockfor . i 


RASS AND 4 BEDSTEADS. See adv. in Oct. Harfer. > 
for cat. Ches, P. Rogers & Co. , 264-266 6th Ave., N.Y. ¢ 


—$—$———— 4 


RESERVED 





















Shop Work. 
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“STERLING ick Worns meacel 


poe CELE- THE 
BRATED FOR sé 
F THE B.&H.’’ 


t --SUPERIORITY-- LAMP 


. OF THEIR 
+ PRODUCTIONS. 


}CAS AND 
|ELECTRIC 
T FIXTURES | GOODS. 


NEWEST AND GOLD AND ONYX TABLES, 
MOST ATTRACTIVE CANDELABRAS, 


DESIGNS ANDO VASES, PITCHERS, 
FINISHES. ETc. 4 
» Fenders, Leading 4 
; Andirons, f ‘) dealers 4 


> Fire Sets, . 4 every- ’ 


IN EVERY STYLE. 


THE MOST SATISFACTORY 
LAMP maoe. 
| 
i 
| 
| 


BRONZES ano 
ART METAL 


where 4 
sellour 4 
goods. } 
+H 4 

4 
4 


Corres- 
poncence 4 
from > 
architects 4 
solicited, 4 
Gives more information. 














AN aperlh LAMP IN EVERY PART. 


Absolutely without a ri al. Its Interchangeable 
Grip Hange rT, readily at tact ned to either fork or 
head of whecl, enables light to be thrown from any 
angle; and it is Saaneiiie to blow or jar it out. 


Gives Light that IS Light. 
Protected by Patents. 
’ i. Woon, 5% 


SURPASSES ALL OTHERS IN ITS 
REVERSIBLE RESERVOIR. 
CLEANLINESS ; No Leak or Sweat. 
CONVENIENCE: Lights on Either Side. 
ConstTrRucTIoN : Solid Drass Throughout. 
Glass Protectors to Reflecting Surfaces. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. 


FACTORIES AND GENERAL OFFICE, MERIDEN, CONN, 
(28-30 West Broadw ay te York. 


Ss 
+ acca | 63 Pearl Stree 2, Bc on, Mass. 
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Chicaco MERIDEN, Conn. penton 
— Mo 


‘HALF THE FUN’ 


in cycling is to know what you 
have accomplished... 


CYCLOMETER 


tells exactly. ——=> 





seer 


DUST PROOF, 
WATER PROOF, 
POSITIVELY ACCURATE. 


seee 


The Veeder has banished 
all other forms of cyclom 
eter, and its success has 
aroused imitations that re 
semble it only in appear- 
ance. Be sure your purchase 
bears the name that assures 


perfection—-VEEDER. 


AT ALL DEALERS. 
“Pat $1.50 
WEICHT, | 07. 


VEEDER MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Booklet Free from 
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THE PERFECT FLOORING 
for bath-rooms, billiard-rooms, 
halls, vestibules, piazzas, and 


gangways of houses, public 





New York...25 Park Piace. 
Chicago......143-145 Lake St. 
St. Louis....210 North rath St. 
Indianapolis...79 S. Illinois St. 
buildings, yachts, and other ves- | Philadelphia. . 308 Chestnut St, 

. DN. cicawned 24 Summer St. 
sels. San Francisco...509 Market St. 


WOULD YOU LIKE a floor that you cou 
wear out? Would you like it handsome, n 
less, non-slippery, water-proof, sanitary ? 
INTERLOCKING &IBBER TILING 
all these qualities anc .1e more—our pat 
interlock. This binds the individual tiles 
firmly together that neither jar nor vibrat 
cracks or separates them. To give you an 
of the wear: Three years since we laid our { 
tiling in the Broad St. Depot of the Penns 
vania Railroad, Philadelphia, on the land 
between the two flights of stairs. Since t] 
over fifty-five million people have passed 
the tile ; it is still in service, as good as n 
and not one cent has been spent for repai: 
What the Pennsylvania Company thinks 
shown by successive orders for the ferry-boat 
** New Jersey,” ‘‘ St. Louis,” *‘ Pittsburg,” 
the new boat now building. In each the 
covers the entire cabin surface, 









NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO.LTD 





4 The United States 
mu HC eeley Government oom 


has adopted the Keeley treatment in the Soldiers’ Homes and in 


an institution for exclusive use of the Regular Army. Seven 
States have legislated for the application of this treatment 
to worthy indigent inebriates. 


It is a fact, known generally by well.informed persons, that inebriety 
morphine and other drug addictions are di-eases, not simply habits, and to 





be cured they must receive medical treatment. 


The method of treatment originated by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, and ad- 
Alcohol Produce each a disease ministered only at Institutes authorized A these diseases. This 
hree 
b 


j * statement is easily substantiated by facts. 
having definite patho! men and women are glad to testify to its truth. 


ogy. The disease yields 


hundred thousand cured 


’ The treatment at these Institutes is pleasant. The tient is subject 
Opium, eusily to the Double to no restraint. It is like taking a vacation of four wos He wales $ 


Chloride of Gold Treat- that he is cured. 


Detailed information of this treatment and proofs of its success, sent free 
upon application to any of the following Institutes ; 


Tobacco ss administered 
at the following 
Using f@ Keeley Institutes. 

















Detroit, Mich., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
50 Washington Ave. | _ 431 Elm st. Address the 
Minneapolis, Minn, | Harrisburg, Pa., Institute 
St uis, Mo., North & Capita! Sts. 
s Toronto, Can New Orleans, La., 2809 Washington Av. Philadelphia. Pa., nearest you. 
= ADDRESS West Haven, Conn $507 Magazine 86. Kanes m City, Mo.. passe Broad St. Keeley Cate- 
dwight, Lil. ‘ortiand, Me , ndependent Av ttsburg, Pa., hi 
= THE KEELEY Plainfield, ind |" 451 Congress St. Buffalo, N. Y., 4246 Fifth Ave. Sea om 
= INSTITUTE Kansas City, Kan.. | Winnipeg, N St. Providence, R. I. application. 
= t Portsmouth Bidg. | Manitoba. | White Plains. N. Y. Greenville, 8. C. 
4 at either | Crab Orchard, Ky | Lexington, Mass. Gree ro, N. 6. Waukesha, Wis. 
«, 
oan 


~ Great Reduction in Prices of Hot-Air Pumping Engines. 


upon application. 





22 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
191 & 193 High Street, Boston. 
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AVING purchased the extensive plants and stocks of 
Delamater Iron Works and Rider Engine Co., we beg 

to announce that we are able to reduce prices of Rider and 
Ericsson Hot-Air Pumping Engines so that they are no 
longer beyond the reach of buyers of moderate means. The 
reduction in price does not imply a lowering of quality, as 
the engines will be kept at the same high standard main- 
tained by the old Companies for so many years. An engine 
for a small country place may now be bought for $100.00. 
Engines for heavier work at higher prices. Catalogue “H” "% 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 





86 Lake Street, Chicago. 
29 & 3) N. 7th Street, Philadelphia. 
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‘** MORE THAN A MILLION IN USE.”’ 


Reliability, 
Strength, 


Accuracy 
ARE COMBINED IN 


WINCHESTER 


Rifles and Repeating Shot-guns 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF SHOOTING 


WINCHESTER AMMUNITION "*?* £3, sick Wiest. 


FREE—Send name and address on a postal-card for new 136-page cat 


WINCHESTER REPEATING "ARMS CO 





logue, 
































































POLISHED 
OWITH THIS 
‘ MATERIAL 
=f THEY CAN 
FLOORS FASULY BE 
WILL SUFFER HEPT IN 
FROM THE BEAUTIFUL 
FANCY DRESS @ \ CONDITION. + 
UNLESS i rs 
SOLD BY ALL. 4h, Acvwey CALL 
Polished ee PAINT DEALERS! . Milo dé mee ,~ Y 
. WATERL 00 SL EIGHS 
JOHNSO NS 5.C.JOHNSOM, w t 1S Vaterloo Sleigh a es, at pre t 1 
RACINE wpe Mealy st c com mi he marge: Seo poral Sag. <i is limited 
wis, ns es 7 will save 1 > end. have ler range of 
t ue on request 
onli neal “ ATERLOO W. AGON ©CO., Ltd., Waterloo, N. ¥., U.S.A 
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WINSLOWS ICE SKATES. | 


Highest Grade 


in the world. 





Send for Free Lithograph- 
ed Illustrated Catalogue 





Se) Ss - which tells you about the 





St. Nichslas Skating Club Hockey Skate, the combined judgment the most celebrated ice hockey players. 
Also, the St. Nicholas Skating Club Rink Sate, whi ch ha ave th e ah ardest possible rufners, concaved, nickel plated 
The catalogue also tells of the National Club Skate, the ‘‘ Antique’’ Speed Skate, _ Winslow's Ankle Brace for weak » 
ankles, and everything of interest to skaters. Send for the Catalogue, it is free a1 id worth a postal. 2 
"3 Sharpen Your Own Skates. Winslow's Skate Sharpener sent postpaid for 25c. “@aG 


LTHE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFC. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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If you are going to 
California you can 
cross the continent 
more comfortably in 
one of our special 
vestibuled trains with 
dining-cars than would 
be possible in any other 
way, escaping not only 
all care and annoying 
details, but enjoying 
many advantages and 
at the same time be- 
ing free to come and 
go at pleasure. Our 
trains pass through the 
interesting scenery by 
daylight. High -class 
tours everywhere. 
Railroad and steainship 
tickets to all parts of the 
world. Passports, for- 
eign money, travellers’ 
cheques, and every- 
thing pertaining to 
travel. Circulars can 
be had on application. 


TOURS AND TICKETS. 


HOW TO TRAVEL. Duplicate 
| Whist 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


31 East 14th St., Cor. Union Sq., West, New York. 

396 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$5 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Kalamazoo 








| MORE POPULAR 
| THAN EVER...... 


ie New Kalamazoo 


_ Ideal Whist Trays 


| Are the Standard of Excellence as a de- 
| vice for holding the cards. 


| 
Cards Easily Inserted, Securely Held, 
and Easily Removed without Injury 
to Cards. Always Ready. Never 
out of order. 
| 
Ls 


For home amusement and instruction in 
the game of Whist the Kalamazoo Method 
is unequalled. 


Ask your Stationer for the game or write us. 


Ihling Bros. & Everard, 


Whi rd pe op ate Whist Rules “= 
and Whist Etiqu adopter d by the Kalamazoo, Mich. 
| 7th American Whi st Ci gre SS sent to 
any address upon receipt of 2c, stamp. 
| 





~ HORSMAN'S GAME of KLONDIKE 








A Search GOLD through 
_KLONDIKE Region 


| A Golden Nugget with each game 

Abounding in thrilling interest for young and old. 
Sold everywhere. Sent prepaid on receipt of One 
Dollar. Agents wanted. Published by 


E. I. HORSMAN, 512 Broadway, N. Y. 









& FOR ADULTS aNOCHILOREN 
SELESESMON 
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To other skaters wear the 


“Barney & Berry Skates 


Highest Award World’s Fair § 


Uatalogue free. 
BARNEY & BERRY, SPRINGFIELD, a 


3000 BICYCLES 


closed out at once, 
Seaters a =e. guarant ‘d, 
$14 t 96 models 12 
tos20. Sahand wheels $e 
to 815. Shipped to anyone 
on approval without advance 
deposit. Great factory clearing sale 
EARN YC 





vert 
ee xs agent in each to’ wn FREE USE Ofe sample 
: = ‘wheel to introduce them. Write at once for 


: GiiRIsTY “gigas : 


ns and Sprin 
y. ‘& pot AL DIN & ‘k ‘BROS.., 


N.. ¥.. and Wa shington + 
7 Seeeeeeee PER ESESSSTESS£SOS TELLS EEE TEE ne 


CATS Beautiful Angoras; k tm! 


circulars. Walnut Ridge Pathe eg te as 


“MAULE’ S SEEDS LEAD ALL” 
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About this time of 
Year one wants a 


Marlin 
Repeating 
core 


The mo ms ac curate, the 
simples : 
m apars ac rare 

lin id 


make 
shoote ry abes lutely impos 
sible Send for our 192- 
page book(justout)which 
isa veritable mine of valuable information tosports 
men. Gives illustrations of all Marlin Rifles. Tells 
how to care for rifles and how to sight them. How 
to reload ammunition; what pc ywders. Ag: *k 3 
smokeless, and how much ; give cura traj 
ory and Lanes og bean m of rifle ¢ artric iges, “{ Slacking 
modern small be = and 1,00 other things. 
pra ag nps fo Pp. stage to 
The MARLIN ving ‘ARMS ©O., New Haven, Conn. 
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G GOGGoGSooS 
MILLEN’S & STANDARD CA Mi E R 
Photographic Specialties A 
HE NORMAL : eo 
; Swing 
PHOTOGRAPHIC Back, 
DEVELOPER for Dry Plates, 3 Rising an 
Films and Bromide Paper Swing 
Front 
5-3 PRODUCES the most exquisite detail 
with good strength and printing qualities. §, 5x 7, fitted with.the Rapid Rectilinear 
Does not stain either the plate or the fin- . Lane _ * . L.. Shutter, and Two 2 
: ouble iders , - - 960|| F 
gers, and may be used over and over. { 8x10, itt 1out lens and shutter. | 250) / 
y Giex Si . . bd eo 
& IS IN ONE solution, requiring only to an te ee Re a 8 oe 
be diluted with water to be ready for use. ) Send for Free Pamphlet of $5 and wath Cameras 
: , ; We recommendt cNew American Filmes for 
& PRICE FORTY CENTS, delivered " Try Metacarbol,the most powerful developer 
to any Express Office in the United States. 3 ry 
Send for full descriptive circulars of our , age baie I graphy mailed > Free. 
Photographic Specialties | ite wae marten DRY PLATES. 
ps S. MILLEN, M.D. y The Sileeitiemnn ANNUAL, Vol. X._ F 
Manufacturing Chemist 3 gt 8 } ¥ : 
DENVER COLO., U.S.A : Price, 75 cents; postage, 15 cents 
’ .» U.S.A. 3 
> E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 
3 591 Broadway, New York. 


dooo COOCCCCOCSUCSCOCCCCCOSSocs::- 


IT’S ALL IN THE LENS 


No camera produces satis- 
factory results unless it is 
equipped with a good lens. 

Our lenses have a world- 
wide reputation. Our Trade 
Mark on a camera means snkevn neuter namie Paes 
“The Best.” 

Complete outfits from GUNDLACH OPTICAL Ge. 
$18.00 to $52.50. 763 So. Clinton St., Rochester, N.Y. 











MAGIC LANTERNS Im euntaesee® eee 


and OTER EOPTICONS, all prices. VIEWS illustrating me contin, Pate one i $75. oo. 


every subject. For Public Exhibitions, Church Entertainments IPHON E Mt Filoos.t te. 


and Illustrated Sermons. sa A Profitable Business for a te: ‘TED oN Po SALE 
man with a small capital. 250 page catalogue mailed Free, if MAGICE NTERNS WANTE Dor exe HANGL 


Headquarters for Animated Picture Machines. HARBACH & CO.. 809 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 





Send for descriptive CIRCULARS and latest FILMS. 
McALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 49 Nassau &t., N.Y. > L U E 
PLANT IN AUTUMN FOR HARPER’S CATALOG ’ 
B Ul L BS, SPRING FLOWERING, A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent to 
Catalogue Free. 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut ut St., Philadelphia. | any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


BOX and Pack free. PAPER fine al! boxes. REPLACE 
ARn A: We PAY FREIGHT ff satis ets es SAR i 





pn we oe a to name, FREE from SAN JOSE scale, and of BEST quality. Guarantee 

TION,—wriTE for lists, photos and FULL particulars of foregoing Stark 12 

CHALLENGE Points. STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo., Stark, Mo., Rockport, lil, Dansville, N.Y. 
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KODAKS 


The annual family gathering at the Thanksgiving 
table, the Children’s Christmas tree, groups of friends 
gathered to pass a winter’s evening—all make delight- 
ful indoor subjects for winter Kodaking, while the 
fields and trees in snowy garb make quite as_beauti- 
ful subjects for out-door work as do the green groves 
and meadows of summer. 








Put a Kodak on Your Christmas List. 
$5.00 to $25.00. 





POCKET KODAKS. 

For Film Cartridges and glass plates 134 x 2 inches, . : - $5.00. 
. 2 FALCON KODAKS. 

For Film Cartridges 34 x 344 inches, achromatic lens, - - . $5.00. 
. 2 BULLS-EYE KODAKS. 

For Film Cartridges 344 x 34 inches, achromatic lens, - - - $8.00. 
. 2 BULLET KODAKS. 

For Film Cartridges and glass plates 344 x 3% inches, achromatic lens, $10.00, 
. 4 BULLS-EYE KODAKS. 

For Film Cartridges 4x 5inches, achromatic lens, - - - - $12.00. 
. 4 BULLET KODAKS. 

For Film Cartridges and glass plates 4x 5 inches, achromatic lens, - $15.00. 
. 4 CARTRIDGE KODAK. (Folding.) 


For Film Cartridges and glass plates 4x 5inches, with rapid rectilinear 
lens and pneumatic shutter with iris diaphragm stops, - $25.00. 


The above Kodaks all take our Light-Proof Film Cartridges 


and can be 


LOADED IN DAYLIGHT. 


For Sale by all Dealers. Catalogues free at agencies or by mail, 


No Camera is a KODAK EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


unless manufactured by 


the Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Port Arthur Route 


Connects Kansas City, the cen- 
tre of the district whence co1nes 
90 per cent. of the export food 
products of the United States, 
with our Gulf Terminus, Port 
Arthur, by a 788-mile air line 
—shortest to tide water. 

Financed and built during 
the recent business depression. 

The building of this road 
has created wonderful prosper- 
ity throughout its rich, but 
heretofore remote, tributary re- 
gion; the superior location of 
this road insures the perma- 
nence of this prosperity. Add 
National Prosperity and you 
will get an idea of the mar- 
vellously bright future of this 
great wealth-producing section. 

Is it not worth while for you 
to make a trip this fall to see 
this Empire building? 


H, C. ORR, 
GEN. Pass. AGT. 


A. E. STILWELL, 
PREs’T. 
Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf R. R., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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ELIZABETH WILSON, 
advertised by our loving friends.” KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





This is the ‘ Little Note’’ I would like to add to the hymn of praise that is constantly being sung all over 
our land to Mellin’s Food. Our baby is now eight months old, weighs 22 pounds and has six teeth, we have 
used Mellin’s Food with her (after repeated trials of several other foods) since she was two months old, and feel 
that we cannot say too much in praise of Mellin’s Food as she is in such perfect health. 


MRS. E. H. WILSON. 
Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send you a sample of Mellin’s Food free of expense. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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this Empire building? 


H. C. ORR, 
GEN. Pass. AGT. 

















A. E. STILWELL, 


PRES’T. 
Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf R. R., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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ELIZABETH WILSON, 


“We are advertised by our loving friends.” KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





This is the “‘ Little Note’’ I would like to add to the hymn of praise that is constantly being sung all over 
our land to Mellin’s Food. Our baby is now eight months old, weighs 22 pounds and has six teeth, we have 
used Mellin’s Food with her (after repeated trials of several other foods) since she was two months old, and feel 


that we cannot say too much in praise of Mellin’s Food as she is in such perfect health. 
MRS. E. H. WILSON. 


Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send you a sample of Mellin’s Food free of expense. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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cORHAN 00 P q IZE S 


Distributed to the first 1150 persons*correctly answering the following questions: 


I. If a bottle and cork cost $2.10, and the bottle cost 
$2.00 more than the cork, how much did the 








V. Aman bought a pair of shoes for$s5. He 
shoemaker a $100 bill in payment, and t 








cork cost ? maker, not having the change, went t 
¢ i » hill oc} anu adil 
PE ee ee ee eee street and got the bill changed, and ¢ 
| tomer $95 in change and the shoes. \ 
II, A fish weighs ten pounds and half its weight. the man across the street called ar 
What is its total weight ? shoemaker refund the $100, as the | Ir 
Desean to be a counterfeit. What did the shoemak 
III. A block of wood measuring 36 inches by 36 inches Answer. 
by 36 inches contains 27 cubic feet. How many | 
cubic feet does a block contain which measures | 
18 inches by 18 inches by 18 inches? : 
Name....: 
POT a ccicctntiintianiaminiens 
IV. A frog fell into the bot tom cf a well 29 feet deep. 
In getting out, he climbed up two feet and fell ADDRESS... 


back one foot each day. How many days did it 
take him to reach the top of the well ? 


Answer 


We offer Gorham Sterling Silver prizes to 
induce users of 


DUNHAM’S 
COCOANUT 


to save the trademarks; and to convince the 
public of the intrinsic value of these premiums, 
will distribute free the following 1150 articles: 











12 Hair Brushes, $7.00 a OE ee ee $84.00 
12 Bonnet Brushes, $4. | AE 54.00 
ED Better Mortwes, SS.BEO........cccccccsesces in 42.00 
12 Pickle Forks, #3.50.................. 42.00 
19 Match Howes, 3.95 ......... cccccccecess 39.00 
12 Sugar Tongs, $3.25 ...89.00 
12 Orange Forks, $3.00 .............. ..36.00 
12 Bon Bon Spoons, $3.00........... eves «eee B6O00 
12 Hat Brushes, $3.00 eaiebe +“ . +++. 86.00 
12 Salts Bottles, $3.00. Kohananeat. sha leneel ... 86.00 
20 Manicure Scissor Ss $2. RPS ... 65.00 
20 Sugar Spoons, $2.2 .. 45.00 
20 Curling Tongs, exe . ere 
ee ere 45.00 
50 Cuticle Knives, $2 aR atin Ae 100.00 
50 Button Hooks, &2.00..... ee 100.00 
50 Nail Files, $2.00 ii cbendesh saaebeineeene 100.00 
200 Hair Combs, $2.00 ......... 0.0. cccceceuees ... £00.00 
200 Pen Holders, 82.00 a 400.00 
200 Pencil Prote ctors, $1, 00. a ee a 200.00 
200 Tie Clasps, 75 cents.... ens 150.00 4 
1150 Prizes $2084.00 


DIRECTIONS—Write your answers, name and address in the 
above blank spaces (or on other paper if you prefer), and attach 
the trade-marks cut from the front and back of one package of 
DUNHAM'S COCOANUT (either roc., 20c. or 40c. size). 

For list of winners and correct answers (if wanted) enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. Answers will be published in 
December McClure's Magazine. No letters answered. 

Contest closes Nov. 20. Prizes sent post-paid before Dec. 1. 

Address Contest Sogertnen, DUNHAM MFG. CO.,5,7&9 
James Slip, New York, 
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* Everything is so improved! Before I went to sleep on the mountain we had to make our own dressing. 
1at would Nick Vedder say to Durkee’s Salad Dressing ?” 


Send for FREE booklet on ‘‘ Salads; How to Make and Dress Them,” giving r many valuable 
and novel recipes for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc. S ampl 10 cents. 


E. R. Durkee & Co., 139 Water Street, New York. 











Upside Down ; —— 4 1ag>> * ao )\ 


Drink it all EET (Gatent Apptied Fo 


There are no dregs “Wholesome ané Appelizing- 


The success of over one hun- 
dred years of brewing is em- 


bodied in.... 


Evans’ 
India Pale Ale 


The drink for all who 
love good things 


Allowed two years to ripen in 
the Wood before bottling 

= ic has Cream. 
‘ithout Sediment 

r ree from False Ferments. 


C.H. EVANS & SONS, 


Brewing and Bottling Works, weet Spanish 
HUDSON, NEW YORK. : 


adie | ane 
a preserved in a) 
Nobody likes to leave an inchful of ale in the bot- pre- 


tom of the bottle, neither do they like to drink that ; 3 Sauce. [Manon Acker, Morrell & Condit, 
iy ul of sediment. Drinkers of Evans’ India Pale Ory Me s0 “ ‘ Lack & Gilford, and 
\le delight in draining the bottle, because there are no | WE ot A Rab Cfasd Guwce 
Ire pee wr sediment in it, and because it is brilliant and A a 
ear to the last drop. nn * Seville Lacking Co, 
The only ale always fit to drink. 77-79 Hudoon St. - 
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PETER COOPER’S | 


: CLARIFIED 


GELATIN 


For Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, Charlotte Russe. 


Our Pulverized Gelatine is the most convenient for family use, as it requires much 
less time to dissolve. 








FOR SALE BY ALL CROCERS. 


COSC C See C SSCS SSCS SSSCSSSSSSSOSS SSCS CCOCSCOSOC CC OS SOS 0000080 eee 


$300.00 IN CASH FOR RECIPES, 


To be distributed Jan. 1, 1898, as follows: 
$50.00 for best cup of Cocoa made from Hasty Lunch Chocolate. 
$50.00 for best icing made from Hasty Lunch Chocolate. 
$50.00 for best chocolate cake made from Hasty Lunch Chocolate. 
$50.00 for best dessert made from Hasty Lunch Chocolate. 
$100.00 for 5 best reasons why Hasty Lunch Chocolate is Superior in Cooking to 
all other forms of Chocolate. 


A label from a pound can or_two labels from half-pound cans must accompany 
each competing recipe. The names of successful competitors will be published 





Pounds, 30 cents; half-pounds, 16 cents. If your grocer will not supply you, send u 
am vent in ste Amp s, and we a mail you a ¢ an asa sample, post age prepaid 
r, Syracu N fi for Che late Cake was awarce 
Henry, ¢ ceondeie ua, N,. Y., ae PS sec 6 Fae Mrs Ww. H. Pillow, Re sid’s Corners, N. Y 


Both Ladies used Hasty Lunch Chocolate. 


J. H. BARKER & CO., 85 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn--New York. 


eo eee ee © © 6 6-6 © 6 6 ee © © © © © © © © © ¢ © © ¢ © © 6 e ¢ 6-2 @ @ -¢@ 6 & 6 @ Oo 66-66-6666 6488844 


@@e@eeeeoeve@onsecw~eoeoeev ee eee? 


, ere ar) Sr aera eer ee eee 













The GREAT WESTERN srana ot 
CHAMPAGNE ao 
PLEASANT. AMERICA 


AND 


; EQUAL TO ANY. 
THERE IS HEALTH IN EVERY DROP. 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
WINE MERCHANTS, ano 


‘KIRK & = Y. iL 5. PIERCE & Poth Boston. 


VALLEY 
WINE 
C0. 





of 
( RHEIMS, 
eh >. 








The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years path col Giana scientific resez Goa 
has produced is Mollee’s, It is of sold in buik, but passes in a sealed 
and dated oval 
bottle direct 


from the manu- 
facturer t the 
consumer; adul- 
teration is im- 
possible. - It is 
free from disa- 


creeable taste 


and odor. Free twin of Schieffelin & Co., New York, 
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Soldiers’ 
Bicycle March 


FROM 


Chicago to Washington 
JUNE, 1897. 


“Some weeks ago, when arranging for a bi- 
cycle trip from Chicago to Washington with the 
Bicycle Corps of this institution, on the advice 
of prominent athletes, I ordered a case of 


.. POSTUM .. 











Ria be used instead of coffee at our training 
table. 

“Gaving for seven years seen the detri- 
mental effects of coffee, especially on youn 


men, I telt that anything was preferable. It 
was early evident, however, that Postum was 
not only a substitute for, but an improvement 
on, coffee. 

“At first we had some trouble getting it 
properly prepared for the table. A little experi- 
menting, however, and we struck the right 
flavor, and the boys quickly developed a fond- 
ness for it. I then arranged to use it exclusively 
on our trip, and found it had many advantages 
on the road over coffee. We had an unusually 
hard run, being out in five days’ heavy rains, 
and travelling about 350 miles over a very 
rough, mountainous country. In the 850 miles 
we actually walked and pushed our wheels 
101.7 miles over the roughest kind of mountain- 
ous roads, and a great deal of it through mud; 
cooking and camping was done on the road, 
guard maintained, and several nights sleeping 
f / 4] wet. Despite all this, our physical measure- 
—_———— - 4 ‘| ments, taken by the physical director of the Co- 

NY 4 V; — 2 f lumbia Athletic Club at Washington, showed an 

NY y, / = 


| average increase in weight of nearly two 
WS 





nds, and the physical condition of the boys 
tter than at the start. 


“Major R. P. DAVIDSON, 


““ Commanding Northwestern Military Academy 
di yeleé rf orps 


* HIGHLAND PARK, ILL., July 1, 1897.” 


Manufactured by PostuM CEREAL Co., LTD., 
Battle Creek, Mich 
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BUFFALO 
LitHiA WATER 


In Albuminuria and_ Bright’s 
Disease, Urzmic Poisoning, 
and Nausea of Gestation. 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, Swurecon-General (retired) U.S. . lrmy, forme 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the University of 
York, etc., Hammond's Sanitarium, Washington, D.C. : 
‘IT have WATER in the Albuminuria of Pregnancy with re- 
used BUFFALO LITHIA markable effect. When taken in large quantities 
its influence in such cases is unmistakably beneficial. In one case of Puerperal Mania it was a p 
adjunct to the other means sed to effect a cure.” 
Geo. Halsted Boyland, M.A., M.D., of Paris, Doctor of Meds 
of the Faculty of Paris: 

‘“There is no remedy so absolutely specific in ali forms of Albuminuria and Bright’s 
Disease, whether Spring No. 2, accompanied by a milk 
acute or chronic, a ‘ BUFFALO LITHIA WATER In all cases of Pregnancy, where Albu 
meni is found in the urine, as late as the last week before confinement, if this water and a milk diet ar 
scribed, the Albumen disappears rapidly from the urine and the patient has a positive guarantee 
against Puerperal Convulsions, and in Anuria and other morbid conditions of Gestation it is eq 


a specific. It is also an undoubted tonic to both mother and child, allaying at the same time 
Nausea and Vomiting.’’ 


Dr. Wm. H. Drummond, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Bishop's 
University of Montreal, Canada : 

“In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis, Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys of Gouty um 
Rheumatic origin, as well as in the graver to act as a veri 
Albuminuria of Pregnancy, I have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER table antidote, 
and I know of no other natural agent possessing this important quality.’’ 

Dr. W. H. Dougnty, Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Medica 
College of Georgia: 

‘‘Over the Nausea and Vomiting of Pregnancy, particularly in the latter months, — 
Uremic conditions are possibly established, and often 
in Puerperal Convulsions, Uremia co-existing, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER exerts 


marked control.’’ 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


James Shelton, former/y. for more than forty years, Resident Physician 
’ : : < . 


at the Buffalo Lithia Springs: 








In a practice of'a half-century at and near the Buffalo Lithia Springs, I have noted among the women 
surrounding country who make habitual use of the mineral waters almost entire exemption from the 
nforts and serious disturb: s of Pregt ancy, which I ascribe to two/ causes: First, the power of tl 
to ‘eliminate Ureenie Poison, is preventing the not unfrequent sequel Puerperal Eclampsia 
ilsions ; and, secondly, to its nerve tonic properties, which give support and strength to the nervous 
system at a time when it is severely taxed; and, what is not less important, the use of the water by the mot! 
is period insures healthf \ s offspring In the Nausea of the latter months of pregnancy, 
especially when dependent upon Ureemic itions, its action is exceedingly | . 


Dr. Caleb Winslow, Baltim re. Mi nibe r of the Mi au al and ( hi ure al 
Faculty; of Mar. vland-: 


arked service in relieving the Nausea of 
.. BUFFALO LITHIA WATER » Seeienaat Women. I sequen resort to 


it at abiouale during the whole course of Pregnancy. Being antiacid, diuretic, and tonic, it se 


well adapted to relieve the disturbance usually attendant upon Gestation, ind IT have no doubt its 
might remove Uremic Poison : prevent Convulsions p: ced thereby.” 


Dr. M. L. James, Richmond, Virginia, Emeritus Professor of Practice of 


S 
lto the R Academy of Medicine, ‘‘a case of Congestion of the Kidneys in a lady eight 
s advance Pregnancy, attend y marked CEdema, and by Uremic Poisoning to such 
is very seriously impaired her vision, relieved by the free use of this water for Ge 
weeks. Other remedies were used in these cases, but the favorable results seemed clearly attribu- 


” 


table to the action of the water. 


Dr. Sih Criswold Comstock, of S/. Louis, Misso ure. 


us o¢ BUFFALO LITHIA WATER «. from  Aéie Siinaete enettien, with results 


say the least, very favorable.” 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


is for sale by Grocers and uggists generally. Pamphlets on application. 


SS 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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THE CALIFORNIA LIMITED 


SANTA FE ROUTE 


SEASON OF 1897-98 








its third annual season. 
It runs twice a week in each 
direction between 


CHICAGO AND LOS ANGELES. 


It carries Pullman Palace sleepers, Buffet 
smoker and through Dining car managed by Mr. 
Fred Harvey; also Pullman between St. Louis and 
Los Angeles in connection with the Wabash Rail- 
road via Kansas City. Capacity is strictly 
limited and only first class tickets are honored. 

Time from Chicago, 72 hours; from St. Louis, 
69 hours; and from New York and Boston via 
fast connections, four days. 

It is entirely distinct from the daily fast 
California train, which carries both standard and 
tourist sleepers, and on which all classes of 
tickets are honored. 

The patronage of travelers desiring to make 
the trans-continental journey in the briefest time 
with the greatest comfort is specielly solicited for 
The California Limited. 

Descriptive books and further information 
will be furnished by any representative of the 
Santa Fe Route. 


(>* Ocroser 20 this superb train began 


W. J. BLACK, C. A. HIGGINS, 
Gen‘ Pass. Agent, Ass't Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
TOPEK’, KANSAS CHICAGO. 


Best Route; Best Train; Best Time. 
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AND HAVE BEEN VERY MUCH B 
MENDELS 0.,NEW Yorn, 
OLE AGENTS FOR T' ; USA 


ry SAYS: HAVE USED YOUR 


If you carnot obtain the Genuine JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT from your Druggist or Grocer, we 
will ship one case (1 doz.) upon receipt of $3.50. EISNER & MENDELSON CO., New York, Sole Agents. 
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Cures All eine Yellow-Fever! 


x OXYDONOR 


“VICTORY” 


(Trade-Mark Registered Nov. 24, ’96.) 


The New Life Giver, t,esane 


9 Treatment 
Gives vigorous health by instilling Oxygen 
from the air into the system, and cures 
forms of disease without medicine or elec- 
tricity. Cures all Fevers—including Yel- 
low-Fever—in a few hours. Applied as 
illustration. Get the Genuine, made by th 
Discoverer and Inventor, Dr. H. SANCHE. 
Large Book, ‘‘ Grateful Reports,” containing over Four Hundred Certificates of Selt- 
Cures, sent upon application. 
YELLOW-FEVER. 





(Trade Mark Registered Nov. 24, 1896.) 


CouNCIL CHAMBER, BRUNSWICK, GA.,Jan. 24, 1894 
This is to certify that during the Yellow-Fever epidemic of 1898 the Oxydonor “ Victory *»was used-on patients Ww hc 


been officially amnouriced by this Board as suffering from the preveiling yellow plague, and that said patientS were ofi 
discharged as fully and entirely recovered. Reports confirming the above will be found on file’in the office of fhe Boar: 
city. LAWRENCE C, Bopet, Acting Secretary of the Board of Héalth during epidemic 
PARALYSIS. TRAVERSE City, MICH., Sept. 24, Less 


I became much interested in the Oxydonor, because I know it saved my life and brought me up from a paraly zed crip; 
weighing 135 pounds, to an active man, weighing now 192 pounds. GEORGE H. Latuk 


DR. H. SANCHE & COMPANY 


ot 1 8US 


Write for full information. 

















261 Fifth Ave., New York City. 61 Fifth St., cor. Fort, Detroit, Mich. 
CaNapian Ovrice, 142 St. Lawrence St., Montreal. _ 82 State St,, Chicago, Ill. 
ony : eae ee ee SS 
re : 
. ¢ 
s 
x 
Whooping Cough, Croup, Coughs, : 
Asthma, Catarrh, Colds, : 
Items from physicians’ statements in our Descriptive B 5 
let. Send for it. ‘ 
“Have found it of such great value in Whooping Cou 5 
Croup and other spasmodic coughs, that I have instructed every family § 
under my direction to secure one.” ‘‘It is of great value in Diphtheria 5 
“It gives relief in Asthma. The apparatus is simple and inexpensive.” | 
Sold by all druggists. } 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., New York. {¢ 
 SchieBelin & Co., New ¥osr, U. S. Agents. 5 
. , a PRR RRR IAS 
| HEALTH | | INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. 
| Al StrongStomach will Save Your Life} PRIMER, 
‘Therefore use BAYLE’S HORSERADISH MUS- agi - | Up to date, priceless. to mothers. 
TARD. All sauces are.valueless as tonics; and no mail for five two-cent stamps. 
other condiments compare with this. Ask for it. HOME” TREATMENT CO., No. 19 E 21st st “NEW YORK 
For saleever¥where. 





Geo. A. Rayle, ‘st. Louis, Sole Maker. 





one can make remedy at home. P 
ticuls = and sample sent for 4 cents. 
ALL CO., H. V., Box 404, St. Louts, \! 


we. L.N. A. _— Tt I knew I was to be the mother of 
the hands of every woman. It is unequaled in ries ¢ children it would have no terrors for me, so 


its practical scientifie adviee to women. is my confidence in the science of TOKOLOGY.’' 
A complete. health guide by 

: KO LOG re gla $226. 
PREPAID, MOR. $2.75. CLO. $2.25. 


ALIce B. STOCKHAM, M.D, in 

practice over twenty-five years. 

ALICE B. S’TOCKHAM &CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 
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FA FOLKS reduced 10 to 15 Ibs. a month, A ! 








An editor writes: TOKOLOGY should be in 





Best Terms to Agents. 
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Secret Discovered 


Found in the Wilds of Australia 
The Only Remedy which Nature Permits to Enter the Bronchial Tubes and Lungs. 


Thirty-eight hundred physicians in the United States*alone are ‘now prescribing 
“ Hyomei,” the New Australian Dry-Air Treatment for Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, 
Bronghitis, Asthma, Hay-Fever, Coughs, Colds, and Consumption, having found in it the 
only germicide which at once destroys the bacilli of these diseases, and the only method 
by which they can be reached and cured. 
' No liquid medicines to injure the stomach. No sprays, douches, nor atomizers to destroy 
the hearing and senses of taste and smell. Nothing but Dry Air impregnated with this 
new discovery, and carried to every part of the head, throat, and lungs by the breath of life. 


“UVOME|” Cures by Inhalation 


There is no danger, no risk. Your money is refunded if it fails to relieve. 


WOOOOOE OBOE BE 


BOOBS 


ae, 


“Hyomei” outfit, $1.00. Extra bottles, 50c. “ Hyomei Balm” (a wonderful healer), 
25c. Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. Send for the Story of “ Hyomei.” FREE. 


POOSS BOS 


R. T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th St... NEW YORK. 


O@ 





TTT TTT See eee eee eee ee eee ee ae Cc ee cee 
7.88 eCeee eee eee eee ee eee eee 7seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


B LINDNESS J = = , ALL DISEASES OF THE 3 
PREVENTED 7 : 





prwitiams Wosorption Method 
of treating the eye and lids. NO KNIFE and NO RISK. 


Consultation at office or by mail free. Hundreds successfully treated at their homes and at Dr. Williams, 
Eye Sanitarium. Descriptive pamphlet mailed free to any address. 


F. A- WILLIAMS, M. D., 196, 198 and 200 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE ONLY GENUINE 


Hunyadi Janos 


NATURAL APERIENT. 

Prescribed and approved by all the medical authorities, for CONSTIPATION, 

DYSPEPSIA, TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, HEMORRHOIDS, as well as 
) for all kindred ailments resulting from indiscretion in diet. 


CAUTION: See that the /abe/ bears the signature of the firm ANDREAS SAXLEHNER. 
pty 
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IMPURE BLOOD, 
SKIN DISEASES, 


RHEUMATISM, WEAK. KIDNEYS, 
are absolutely cured by 


Sulphume 


SULPHUME is pure sulphur in liguid form,anew 


chemical discovery. Sulphume when 
taken internally, and applied as a lotion, will cure any 
skin disease mankind is heir to. 
Price $1.00 express prepaid 
SULPHUME SOAP is the only soap in the worid 
made with liquefied sulphur 
It has no equal for the toilet and the bath Price per 
box, (3 cakes) 75 cents, express prepaid. One cake for 
trial, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


SULPHUR BATHS can be taken at home, having 


all the advantages (and more) 
of the most famous Sulphur Springs. One bottle of Sul- 
phume makes twelve strong sulphur baths 


4 sets : i ee ~ in a glass of water makes a delightful and healthful drink 
Gargling once will cure an ordinary sore throat of Sulphur water — Nature’s Great Blood Purifier. 


OUR SULPHUME BOOK is a treatise on sulphur, and tells all about Su/jphume, SENT FREE. 


Shall we send you this book? 


Your druggist can procure Sulphume preparations from his jobber, without extra charge to you. 
SULPNHUME COMPANY, 113 Marine Building, CHICAGO. 


Walter’s Sanitarium) ¢ 


WALTER’S PARK, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 





Lyman, Sons & Co., Montreal, Canadian Depot. 










BEAUTIFUL 


ETCHINGS 


ILLUSTRATING 
AMERICAN SCENERY ano 
AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT 














In Southeastern Pennsylvania, only two hours from | 
Reading Terminal, Philadelphia. Air, pure, dry, | 
bracing; Magnificent Water from granite rock | 
springs ; Scenery equal to anything in Europe or | 
America. Unequalled as a 


Winter Resort for Invalids 


Electric Lights and Bells, Hydraulic Elevator, heat- | 


ed by Steam and Open Grates, M.-O. Post-Office, ; 
Long-Distance Telephone, Livery, Dairy, Library. 










Catalogue 


Containing miniature 
repreductions will be 
sent free post paid on 
receipt of one 2 ct. stamp, 
by George H.Danicels, 
Gen. Passr. Agt. Grand. 
Central Station, NewYork. 


=~, 


Thirty-five years’ experience with Sanatory Methods 
—Baths, Swedish Movements, Electricity, Oxygen, 
Vacuum, etc. 


Illustrated catalogues free. Address | 


ROBT. WALTER, [1.D., as above. 
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Beware of 


Natural mineral water, bottled under direc 
supervision of the French government, wh 
guarantce genuineness and purity. 

Known for centuries and recommended by tie 
greatest medical authorities as the best alkalige 
water for Stomach disorders, Liver complaints, 
Gout, and Dyspepsia. 


so - called 


Vichy | ¥ 
waters sold in bulk or siphons. | THEY ARE NOT Vi CH 
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VICHY falas 


FRENCH REPUBLIC PROPERTY. 
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GENERAL AGENCY, - 
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The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, _ 

Grate ' 
_ INSTITUTION 















eo 
"= 


areas 


An Institution for the 
Scientific Treatment of 


CANCER 


Tumors, and all forms of 
Malignant Growths, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 


We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity for 
itment. 





Book and Circulars giving a description of our San- 
atorium and Treatment, with terms and references, 
Free. Address 


DRS. W. B. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


10 119 
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Seo”, 


220 Broadway, New York. 
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POC OCOCCCO 
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There’s only one way to arrest 
disease—by cleansing the body of all 


impurities. Oxygen will do this in 
all cases—medicine will not. 

The Electropoise enables one’s 
body to take into the circulation all 
s — the Oxygen required. The result is 
x pure blood, perfect work of the or- 


G00 00O00 0000000 COC COCU 


IWOOOCOOCOCC COCO SO SV EG GOOCCOOCDOCVS 


4 gans, absolute health. 

9 The Electropoise is cheaper than 

; medicine—will not wear out. Price 
reduced from $25.00 to $10.00. 

) Send for illustrated booklet with testi- 

. monial letters from 250 people cured 

) by the Electropoise of rheumatism,neu- 

' ralgia, dyspepsia, catarrh, nervousness Y 

: and insomnia. 4 

; ELECTROLIBRATION CO. : 

‘ “ 

-) 1122 Broadway, New York Q 

Soos > 3 
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That keen observer, L -. Oliver Wendell Holmes, once re- 
marked that every locality had at least one person of remarkable 
qualities, but who was little known. 


How true this is of things—of excellent things! We pre- 
sume every observing person has himself at some time come across 
some article of unusual merit which was very little known, and 
therefore very little used. 


The owner of such an article (and he may be a reader of 
this) needs one thing, viz.—advertising. He probably has realized 
this, and has naturally and properly turned to newspaper advertis- 
ing. Then came the rub. The upshot usually is that this method 
becomes connected in his mind with large outlay, which in turn 
results in its dismissal as being too expensive for him. He may 
resolve that if he makes money enough on his article by use of 
other means, he will spend something in newspaper advertising ; 
but the idea of making his article better known by means of 
newspaper advertising gives place to doing something else—or 
doing nothing. 


What such a man needs is knowledge ; knowledge and hon- 
est advice. If he could find a man who had had practical experi- 
ence in advertising many different articles in the different news- 
papers and magazines of the country, how helpful it would be! 


& * * * * * * * * * 2? * * * * * * * * * 


In the past twenty-eight years we have spent for the pro- 
prietors of good articles over twenty million dollars for space in 
newspapers and magazines. This was for advertising almost 
every kind of: legitimate articles in every kind of legitimate 
publications. We are doing this one thing yet 





everlastingly at 
it. These advertisers did not begin by spending fortunes. They 
had a good article which they desired to have better known, 
and with our experience and help they fitted their outlay for 
this purpose to their means—and accomplished the result. 


How about you? We invite correspondence. 
N. W. AYER & SON, 


Magazine Advertising. 
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Newspaper Advertising. Philadelphi a. ie 
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There’s nothing so good 
for the Baby’s Skin as 


See that your 
; 7, druggist gives 
ero Pan a ism you 


* Fehr’s 


It’s not only the 
original (it has been 
commended by phy- 
sicians for nearly 
forty years), but it 
is put up in paste 
board boxes. 
BEWARE! 
of Talcum Powders 
put upin tin boxes. 
Scientific analysis 
shows there is dan- 
ger of lead poisoning 


e cB 8 ah: acme (fw 








Two kinds,plain and 
perfumed. All drug- 
gists oe Sam- 
ples free by mail. 


rareee THE ] 
ST ort 
ts A 


JULIUS FEAR, Pharmaceutist 
Hoboken, N. J. 








Ask for the Tooth Brush sold 
in a Yellow Box. 

It is the Prophylactice—the 

only brush that thoroughly cleans 

between the teeth. There are 

practical reasons for this, as 

The your dentist will tell you, or 


send to us and we will for- 


Prophylactic WwW ard our bo« »klet, W hich 
is for sale wil! give you sound ad 
generally, or vice regarding the 


mailed on receipt gees 


of price, 35¢- Yess teeth. 


Carefully follow directions for use 
Riven with each brush. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., 
114 Pine Street, oan Mass. 











A Delightful Dentifrice 
Always the Same 
1859-1897 


Il. Single price 
Il. Double quantity 


(liquid and powder) 


Ill. Triple Value 


Antiseptic, wholescme and fragrant. 
Used by dentists, physicians and druggists. 











A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS, 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors 
New YORK. 


BROWNS 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH 


The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
in the World. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 
To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 


To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the 
Teeth, 


_To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


| 


ao sold i in a Yellow Box. 
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Use Brown's Camphorated 
Sapoaaceous DONtifrice. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 





For Sale Everywhere. 
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WHAT IS 
SCOTT’S EMULSION ? 


It is a strengthening food and tonic, 
remarkable in its flesh-forming prop- 
erties. It contains Cod-Liver Oil emul- 
sified or partially digested, combined 
with the well-known and highly 

rized Hypophosphites of Lime and 
a, so that their potency is materi- 
ally increased. 


What Will It Do? 


It will arrest loss of fiesh and restore 
to a normal condition the infant, the 
child and the adult. It will enrich the 
blood of the anemic; will stop the 
cough, heal the irritation of the throat 
and lungs, and cure incipient consump- 
tion. We make this statement because 
the experience of twenty-five years has 
proven it in tens of thousand: of cases. 


Be sure you get SCOTT ’S Emulsion. 
50c, and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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DEAR Mapam: 


Two or three customers can compel any 


dealer to keep, Macbeth’s 


Does 


lamp-chimneys. 


he want your chimneys to break ? 


Get the Index. 


Address Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Write MACBETH. 
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MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP | 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS 
of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It SOOTHES 


the CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL | 


PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REM- 

EDY FOR DIARRHGA. 

part of the world. 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


{Blair's Pills, gg 
4 reat English Remedy for t 


{GOUT and RHEUMATISM. 

4 SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE. 
4 Druggists, or 224 William St.. New York. 
Tr 


aan ain ae dina dine a tn in i on am aie 
For WEAK or FLAT FEET 
. Write for descriptive circular. 


GEO. TIEMANN & CO., 
107 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


AE rN a 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES.:seineyit 
ee 


WARD 


STOWELL 
Ws 


Sold by druggists in every | 


‘"MHE Grandest Toilet Combination known for the Skin, 

Scalp, Complexion, and Teeth, manufactured by Derma 
tologist John H. Woodbury, who has had over 26 years’ 
practical experience in Dermatology. For 20 cents we will 
mail you a sample of each (sufficient for 3 weeks’ use) of 
W oodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream, Facial Powder, and 
Dental Cream, and our 132-page illustrated book on Derma 
tology, telling how Facial Irregularities are corrected. 
The regular size of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream, 
Facial Powder, and Dental Cream are every where 
at 25 cents. Hair and Scalp Tonic, 50 cents. John H. 
Woodbury Dermatological Institute, New York, 130 W. 
42d St.; Chicago, 163 State St.; Philadelphia, 1306 Walnut 
St.; Boston, 11 Winter St. Address all letters to 130 W. 


sold 


| 42d St., New York. Consultation by letter or in person free. 











OF THE EAST 


situated in the White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
reached by the Bostor & Maine R. R. 

The Leslie E. Keeley Remedies have been used for 
the last five years, under the direction of our own 
ski'lful physician, with phenomenal results. 


The Liquor and Morphine Habits and Nervous 
Diseases Permanently Cured. 


Hotel first class in appointments, exclusively for 
atients, delightfully situated among the r'suntains 
Vater from mountain springs celebrated ‘°F purity. 
Perfect rest, retirement, and privacy. J, jscriptive 
book mailed free. Highest references givet j 


Address, C. J. BAILEY, Manager, North Cows}, N. H. 
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he Cookind-School 








Girl, no maller 





how adepl, can make 


no beller soups than 
may The beginner who 
USGS 


exec: « BEEF 
as ‘Slock: 
Il fakes the place of 


the old fashioned soup-bone 
and dives lo soups a flavor 
oblainable in no other way 
No Trouble or mystery in ifs 
use. 

‘CULINARY WRINKLES™~ 
gives many recipes for 
Soups, Sauces elc. and is 
mailed for the asking. 


Armour é. COMPANY 
Chicago. 
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Franco-American 
Soups 


are the outcome of the 


best Soup material ob- 
tainable, handled with the 
greatest care and cleanli- 


ness by experts possess- 
ing the most thorough 


knowledge of the culinary 


art. 
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Sold by Grocers every- 
where in quart, pint, and half-pint tins, 


Paha’ Fala Ye 


Beware of substitutions. 


eo ¢-¢ ee eee ee @ 


Half-pint tin mailed on receipt of 14 cents. 


eee ee «4-44 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 


Central Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


NEW YORK ann LONDON. 
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Contentions are common. The kitchen is too often 
their breeding-ground. Not only does the pot call the 
kettle black, but the mistress, with vigorous justice, de- 
nounces the cook as a “slovenly thing.” From a lack 
of cleanliness the dishes are poorly cooked, complaints 
grow common, and dyspepsia gains an entrance. 
Now all this might be avoided by purchasing a cake 
of SAPOLIO. The best chefs in the country gain their 
reputation by scrupulous cleanliness and the use of 
this well-known household article. 


True happiness you'll always know 
If you use 








{30 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





More widely and favorably known than any other weekly newspaper in the 
world. For nearly fifty years it has kept the first place, It has a larger list of 
famous writers than any other three papers. 


A SPECIAL OFFER, 


THE INDEPENDENT one year, 7he Century Magazine one year, and the ‘‘ Century Gallery of 100 
Portraits,’’ free, by express, for $7.50. 

The * Cemtury Gallery of 100 Portraits ’’ is printed on heavy plate paper, size 9%x13%, and put 
up ina handsome box. Zach portrait ready for framing, and will prove a most acceptable gift for the 
Holiday Season. They include likenesses of 100 cf the most prominent persons in the world. 








The regular subscription of THe INDEPENDENT, I year, - $3.00 
‘* The Century Magazine, i year, - 4-00 th = 
Wes Retail price of the ‘‘ Century Gallery of 100 Portraits,” - 7-59 am 3 m 
e8s ee 
cr. $14.50 wo 
o = 3 As supplied by THE INDEPENDENT, ¢ - - - - - 3750 & m > 
A saving of - - = « it . " - “ - $7.00 a 


-Descriptive Circular of ‘‘ Century Gallery of 100 Poptraits "’ mailed upon application. 


{No matter if you are now taking other papers, send for one or more-copiés of THE INDEPENDENT, 
compare it with any other paper, and be convinced of its superiority. 


Yearly Subscription to THE INDEPENDENT $3.00, or at that rate for any part of the year. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
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FLORENCE. « Headaches — Oh, I have horrible 
headaches. I have to take a 
headache powder three or four 


times a week.” 


KATE. «T used to take them, till my doctor 
stopped me. He says all those 
headache powders are liable to 
affect the heart. They are dan- 
gerous. And, besides, I have 
discovered that nearly every 
headache I have comes from 
my stomach. I never suspected 
it till I took Ripans Tabules for 
indigestion. They sweeten the 
stomach in almost no time, and 


then the headache is gone. 


d01ud 
yV1NS34 


A new-style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now for sale 
at some drug-siores—FOR yive cents. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and the economical. 
One dozen of the five cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending forty-eight cents to the 
Ripans CHemical Company, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or @ single carton (TEN TABULES) Will be 
gent for five cents. 


























ke The Government Tests show Royal su- 
perior to all others. Leavening 
q@as, no yeast germs. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Pure, 
Delicious, 
Nutritious. 

Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark, 





Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 








of intants and 
children should 
come in contact 
withonly the 
» purest of 
soaps 














A Woman’s Shoulders _ 
should ¢arry the-weight of herskirts. Thisisbatoneof | 
the benefits derived by wearers of Ferris’ Waist. Neither 
strain nor sagging is possible, the advan being ob- 
— to every thoughtful woman. Ferris’ Waist fulfills | 

ysician’s idea of — wollen ae the wearer’s 
idea ife comfort, the modiste’s of beauty. 


FERRIS Corset waist 


is made high and low long and short get. to suit 

Diag to $3 Alwe ete aT 
1 or in qu 

as For sule Dp all retailers. 


























